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CHAPTER I. 



Alane. 




tHERE are few things in thia life 
so sad as the aspect of a housc ia 
s whicli a long illness lias come to 
1 end, and death lias takcn airay 
tlie objcct of many cares ; and when it is the head 
of the house, the chief peraon in itj Trho is gone, 
the sight is yet more pathetic. Ths room looks so 
silent, 90 desertcd, which uscd to be the ccntre 
of the anxious household. The white vacancy 
and emptiness where once so much suffering, so 
many cares and anxieties were, the bold sun- 
shine entering in unabashed tlirough the win- 
dow that used to be veiled so carcfully, are 
things that go to the heart. And then when, as 
in thia eaae, there are chüdren merry upstairs, 
forgetting or altogether unawarc of the loss 
for all their Uvea that they have sustained; 
and down below, all silent, a woman by herseif, 
pale with watching, weary of life, trying 
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2 Agnes, 

again, as far as she may, to stcady herseif, and 
set forth onee more on the same road where 
she has been arrested, and beaten down and 
trampled on the ground. She has to get up 
again, and pick up the remnants that are left and 
go on ; there is nothing eise for it ; but it is 
hard work ; and this was what Agnes Trevelyan 
was making up her mind to do. 

She remained alone all the afternoon after 
Mrs. Freke left her. She had clung to Walter 
when ^' all was over/^ and kept him by her ; but 
then it came into her sad heart to think that the 
boy was looking pale, and she sent him away ; 
and then she would have the baby on her lap, 
which being speechless was a still better eom- 
forter; but this day she continued alone. She 
had meant to think, but thinking is such hard 
work ; and then it seemed so natural to ask her- 
seif what was the good of it now ; and then, 
poor soul, she went searching through all her 
thoughts and recoUections for comfort and found 
so little. The darkness seemed to press round 

* 

her and baffle her on every side. It is not diffi- 
cult to speculate upon heaven in the abstract, 
especially when it is only, so to speak, in one^s 
own interest ; but then Agnes had parted with 
her husband upon those dark and mysterious 
boundaries, and her heart was breaking to find 
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some trace of him again on tlic otlier sidc. It 
was but little comfort to her to be told he was 
happy. The hard thing was, to be henceforward 
unable to form any idea of him, where he was, or 
what he might be doing, or even what ehanges 
his nature had sustained in the transition from 
one World to the other. A saintly white shade, 
with golden harp and glistening wings, convcyed 
to her no idea of Roger — no link of eonnexion 
with him ; and this was why she tumed back so 
cast down and disconraged from that search into 
the nnknown, which is the grand oecupation of 
the sorrowful. She read over and over all she 
could find in the Bible on that subjeet, but it 
gave her very little enlightenment. " In my 
Father's house are many mansions — I go to 
prepare a place for you/^ Enough for faith, 
but nothing for the avidity, and curiosity, and 
longing of love ; not an idea where, or how, or 
even what he was ; only that he was well ; and it 
is so hard to content the heart with that. When 
she roused herseif from this search in which 
there was so little satisfaction, the idea of new 
arrangements made her heart sick. And yet, to 
be sure, she had to think of them — to weigh with 
herseif what it was right to do for her children^s 
sake, and to contemplate the position in which 
she stood, cut off from all defence, subject to 

B 2 
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advice, and reprimand, and exhortation — not 
knowing what her husband^s family might have 
to say to her, and knowing well that, exeept 
such suecour as came from her father, there was 
nobody to take her part. 

This last consideration, however, was, strangely 
enough, a kind of comfort to Agnes. She 
had a consciousness, which even his death 
could not quite remove, of the weakness of 
poor Roger's character, and the little good he 
had been in the world ; but the more she feit 
his loss the greater her want of protection and 
defence appeared, the more she was able to exalt 
Roger in her thoughts. There is a sweetness 
even in the desolation that says to itself — " Tliis 
would not have happened had he been here/^ 
She took all the consolation she could out of 
this, as she sat alone with the tears on her pale 
cheeks. If Roger had been living, the questions 
which she was now asking herseif would have 
been unnecessary. If Roger had been living, 
nobody would have ventured to intrude on her 
privacy, and give her advice as to her individual 
aflairs, which was, to a certain extent, imper- 
tinent, however well-meant it might be. Thus 
she seemed to herseif to have the means pro- 
vided to her hands of exalting and defending 
poor Roger^s memory from any implied censure 
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or faint approbation. And with that her mind 
retumed to the sad freedom in which she found 
herseif — ^the liberty to have her own way, which 
is so pleasant in some circumstances, so miser- 
able in others. There was nobody to hinder her 
from doing as she pleased, or to contradict her 
plans, and make her eflfbrts vain. Everything 
was in her own hands to establish or to destroy. 
But then there still remained one bond upon this 
desolate freedom ; and that was her father, who 
was Coming in the evening to bear her Company, 
and comfort her as well as he could, as he had 
done almost every evening since Roger died. 

When Stanfield arrived he found his daughter 
sitting by the fire, unoccupied, as Agnes had 
never been in the old days; and Walter standing 
by her side, with her arms round him, and 
leaning his head against her. The boy was con- 
templating wistfully his mother^s tears, not 
knowing what to do or to say: — ^keeping very 
quiet and looking at her, as the only practica! 
means of being, as all the servants adjured him 
to be, '^ a comfort^^ to her. He had cried with 
her at first, but the fountain of his tears was 
soon exhausted, and now he could only contem- 
plate with a little awe, and even perhaps a little 
weariness, the slow big tears that continued to 
come to her eyes. And she had talked to him a 
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little at first, tili it became apparent to Agnes 
that all the power of recollection and mouming 
that tliere was in her little boy^s mind bad been 
exbausted, and tbat it was only with a kind of 
mecbanical melancboly tbat he listened to wbat 
sbe was saying. And tben sbe recognised tbat 
tbe cbild could not follow ber, and tbat sbe bad 
already gone far beyond bis reacb witbont know- 
ing it ; and sbe became silent, bnt yet beld bim 
fast, witb a sense tbat tbe pain in ber beart was 
eased a little wben Walter pressed close to ber, 
and moved in bis ebildisb restlessness witbin ber 
arm. Stanfield tbongbt tbere could be notbing 
more sad tban tbe two silent figures by tbe fire 
— tbe motber gazing into it witb ber eyes 
düated and large witb tears, and tbe cbild re- 
garding ber witb wistftJ wonder and sympatby. 
Tbere was still a sadder pictnre in störe if be 
bad known it ; but in tbe meantime it was near 
Cbristmas, and all tbe world was making merry ; 
and tbe sigbt of bis daugbter, tbns cbanged and 
broken down, went to tbe blacksmitVs beart. 

" It is time tbat Walter sbould go upstairs/^ 
Said Agnes ; ^^ I bave kept bim too long, perbaps, 
but it was for Company. Fatber, if you bave time, I 
want to speak to youabout all our affairs to-nigbt."'^ 
^^ I bave always time for all you bave to say 
to me, my darling,^^ said Stanfield ; ^^ but don^t 
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vex yourself witli affairs. If anybody comcs to 
trouble you, send them to me/^ 

" Nobody has comc to trouble me except Mrs. 
Preke, who is very kind," said Agnes. ^^ She 
^ offered to get a place for Madeion, and she gave 
me her advice about leaving liere. I want you 
to teil me what you think. You have becn our 
Support for a long time, fatber. I know it very 
well, thougb I have not said much; but now 
things — are different. Many things that werc 
necessary are — ^not — ; that is, I can do without 
them. She was quite right; I should not put 
you to such expensc.^^ 

^^ What is this about expense V* said Stanfield. 
'^ That is my share of the business, little one. I 
wish I could take your share on my Shoulders too ; 
but I canH, for ifs against nature. Ncver mind 
the easy part of it ; you have cnough to bear.^^ 

^^ Yes,^' said Agnes ; ^^ but there are womcn 
that have everything to bear — the grief, no less, 
and all the cares, and perhaps to work for their 
children — and you spare me everything. I am 
no better, no weaker than the rest." 

" God forbid \" said the blacksmith. '' F ve 
known women that had all that to do, and I\e 
heard them say it was well for them ; but a man is 
not to stand aside and leave the bürden to his 
only chüd. That would be out of reason. You are 
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all I have in the world, and all that I have is 
yours. DonH speak of this any more/^ 

" But I ought to speak of it/^ said Agnes. 
^^ Father ! remember the eliange of eircum- 
stances — there were many things neeessary that 
are neeessary no longer. HCy* said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, gasping a little, notwithstanding her 
composure, " had habits, diflferent — I will never 
forget your goodness to him — ^but I am yonr 
daughter, and what is good enough for you is 
very good for me. Father ! will you take me 
home V 

A passing spasm contracted Stanfield's heart 
— a thrill of longing, a pang of self-restraint. 
To see Agnes in her old place, and watch her 
children daily, honrly growing np round him ! 
But then the blacksmith was not used to con- 
sidering himself. He took time to think before 
he answered, and his broad calm eyes shone upon 
Agnes with a radiance like the sunshine. It 
was not with any little candle of his own that he 
examined what was before him, but with an im- 
partial daylight of Observation. He shook his 
head softly as he looked at her. 

" You are at home, little one !" he said ; and 
his eyes went aside for a moment, to go round 
the room with a certain caressing pleasure in the 
look; for had he not chosen everything in it 
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for her, down to the minutest particular ? Poor 
Roger, though bis wife put it all to liis credit, 
had counted for very little in the blacksmith's 
arrangements. It was even a pleasure to him 
(for, to be sure, he had been only moderately 
attaehed to Boger) to think that bis danghter^s 
comfort was not of her husband's providing, nor 
in any way dependent upon him, but that it was 
himself— her father, from whom Agnes dcrived 
everything she had. ^'You are at home,^^ he 
repeated, genüy ; ^^ nowhere could you be more 
at home than you are here." 

^'Yes; but I am dependent upon you, said 
Agnes ; '^ I am to be thought of only as your 
daughter now; and your daughter rcquires 
no better lodging, no greater attendance, than 
you do. I am Agnes Stanfield only, so far as 
my requirements go/' 

This was a hard speech for her father ; perhaps 
it was harder than all that strangers had said 
about bis daughter's unequal match, and than 
all the semi-insults and concealed ill temper of 
his son-in-law. Agnes herseif came in, without 
thinking it, to give the last blow. 

"You have always been Agnes Stanfield to 
me,'' he said, with something in his tone that in 
another man would have been resentment; and 
then he made a little pause. " There are many 
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stränge things in tliis world/' said the black- 
smith, resuming witli a painful smile, wWch his 
danghter did not understand ; " but it would be 
stränge indeed if at tbis time you and me sbonld 
begin to vex each other. Such a thing might 
be, my darling/' said Stanfield, meeting the 
sudden astonished look she gave bim with bis 
calm and steady eyes, "becanse, you see, tbe 
ehief tbing in my mind is tbat you are my cbild; 
and tbe ebief tbing in yours, as is but natural, 

is tbat you are — tbat you were ^' 

He stopped sbort, and sbe did not make any 
reply. Tbey understood eacb otber witbout any 
furtber words ; and tbey also understood on botb 
sides tbat tbere was sometbing between tbem 
wbicb prevented tbem from ever resuming tbe 
primitive position of fatber and daugbter. No 
man could be more tender to tbe memory of tbe 
dead tban Stanfield was, as no man could bave 
been more tolerant and forbearing witb tbe living 
— ^but bis pride was toucbed in its tenderest 
point, and be was still fallible, even at tbe beigbt 
of bis goodness. Even ber gratitude vexed ber 
fatber. Wby sbould bis cbild be gratefiil, and 
tbink of bim and speak of bis kindness as if sbe 
was not bis cbüd, but anotber man's wife ? Tbis 
sentiment could never bave been spoken in words; 
but Agnes knew wbat be meant, because sbe was 
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his child, and understood him without the aid of 
Speech. 

And then there was a silenee between the two, 
who thus discovered that they were separated 
Tvithout wishing it, without intending it, at the 
time when they had so much need of eaeh other. 
Agnes feit herseif roused up out of her grief by 
the necessity of saying something — of abridging 
this pause, which, in its way, was so eloquent. 
It was so new to her to be embarrassed and con- 
strained with her father, and to have to search 
for something to say to him, that the very sensc 
of constraint prolonged the pause; and then 
Stanfield perceived her hesitation, and shared it. 
It was he, however, who broke the silenee at last. 

^^ We^ll talk no more about expenses or 
affairs,^^ he said; '^you are here at home, my 
little one. It is true you are a mother, and 
have little ones of your own, but still you are 
my child, my little Agnes. Somehow I like the 
name better the more it is out of reason,^* he 
went on with the gradual smile that lit up his 
face by degrees. ^^ A man is of little use if he 
cannot stand between his daughter and the world. 
If I were to die — and I must die some day — you 
would have everything to do, my darling ; and I 
know you would neither shrink nor fail ; but just 
now, when anybody speaks to you of expenses or 
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arrangements, send them to me. I was not 
put into this world only to hammer iron/^ said 
the blacksmitlL ; " and now you are tired, and I 
am going away." 

'' Not tired/' said Agnes. " If I eould be tired 
with work, as some poor women are, I should 
be better. I have too much ease, tbat is all 
that aus me. It would be better for me, if you 
woidd only believe it, to send away my servants, 
and go bome to you, as Mrs. Freke says.*^ 

'^ Mrs. Freke does not know,'^ said Stanfield. 
'^ Don^t say that any more. There are some 
tbings that are impossible. You are all I have 
in the world, but my house is not a place for 
you — nowP 

And then he said good-night to her, and 
went away with a heavy heart. Perhaps it was 
partly his own doing, that had married a woman 
who eould never be the mistress of a house in 
which Mrs. Trevelyan came to live ; but chiefly 
it was the doing of nature, who had broken the 
first bond to make a second more close and 
intimate. To be sure, it was for Agnes Stanfield, 
his daughter, that the blacksmith had done and 
suflfered all that was required of him ; but the 
worst of it was that, in her heart, she was no 
longer Agnes Stanfield, but Roger Trevelyan's 
wife — Roger Trevelyan^s widow, a woman 
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conscious of feelings and thoughts which her 
father did not^ and could not, share. They 
found this out mutually just at the moment 
when, according to all ontward appearance, the 
Chief cause of their Separation was removed. 
Before that both father and daughter could permit 
themselves to think that it was Roger — who was 
fond of his wife, but not of his father-in-law — ^who 
changed the character of their intercourse ; but 
now that Roger was dead, and a closer union 
than ever might have arisen between the sor- 
rowful daughter and the father, who was so füll 
of tender sympathy, the true state of affairs 
became painfuUy clear to them both. Changed 
circumstances, other experiences, long absence, 
and what was still more important, the character 
of wife, had made between Agnes and her father 
a Separation which had nothing to do with 
extemal obstacles. She could not come back 
over that boundary, neither could he cross it ; 
and love itself stood baffled and discouraged by 
the discovery. To be sure it was natural ; but 
then the only real hardships in existence are those 
that come by nature — the only ones that are 
inevitable and incurable, and from which there 
are no means of escape. 

Agnes sat long over the fire after her father 

left her, tili it faded and died out before her. 
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like (as she imagined) the fire of life, "w liich 

seemed to be dying in her heart. When she 

paid her usual visit to the children's room bcfore 

she went to rest, Walter woke hastily up to see 

her bending over him. He was half dreaming 

and half awake, as children are when disturbcd 

in their sleep. ^^ Let me play/^ he said^ with a 

little fretfiil toss. ^^I never have any time to 

play. I don^t want to go to mamma." The 

ehild was asleep again almost before he had 

done speaking ; and Agnes covered him up care- 

fully, and went away without a word ; but, not- 

withstanding, her heart bled again at this toueh. 

Her little child was too yonng to understand her ; 

and even had he been old enough, he had his 

own fresh life to oecupy him, and was not to be 

diverted from that by her tronbles. And her 

father, too, the only other living creature to 

whom she could go, had in a manner refused to 

enter into her special sorrow. She went down- 

stairs with a sense of utter loneliness which the 

most solitary of human beings could not have 

surpassed. She was not, in actual fact, alonc ; 

she had children fair and promising, and a father 

who would do anything in the world for her 

comfort and consolation; but no one ever feit 

more desolate than Agnes as she went down- 

stairs, in her own house, from the room where 
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her boy was sleeping, to the other room^ in whicli 
her baby^s soft breatliing made tenderest, half- 
audible music. There was still some one to 
love her, and to claim her love, but there 
was nobody to share the bürden that was 
heaviest. Henceforward that dosest bond was 
rent for ever and ever. Nobody in the world 
coidd say, ^^ It is my sorrow as well as yours." 
She had to take it all npon her^ by herself^ and 
coYer it np and keep it from injuring or wearying 
the others, who had so little to do with it. This 
was also a thing qnite natural, and of which no 
one had any right to eomplain. 
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CHAPTER II. 




Jack Charlton'a CommUaion. 

pmTS the days went oiij and the 
wiiirer came to an end ; and Agnes 
! made the discovery which every- 
liody has to make wlio goes througli 
tlie uaual experiencea of life, that Deatli does not 
rank at all so highly araong the inftuences that 
aSect existence as at the ürst glance it seems to 
do. The antieipatioTi of it had not changed 
Roger, who descended into the dark valley with- 
ont in any respcct losing his identity, without 
gaining solemnity or even aeriousness from the 
contact; and now, whcn she stood on the other 
aide of the grave to which she had aeen him go 
down, she aJso was still the same creature, 
though her lifo waa changed in so many respects. 
And common habits and bccupations had to be 
taken up again, and the requirements of every 
day wcrc on the whole as steady, as persistent as 
ever. And then, even ont of self-regard, she had to 
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conquer herself — ^to look the world in the face, 
and talk in her old voice, and take an interest or 
pretend to do so in what was going on round 
her; all to defend herseif from pity which she 
could not bear, and allusions to her '^ loss/* which 
sounded like blasphemy to Agnes. So that on 
the whole it began to be said in the village that 
Mrs. Trevelyan was bearing it very well. It wa» 
thus that she presented herseif to the eyes of 
Jack Charlton, when he came to pay her a visit 
in the spring. 

It was the first time he had come since 
Roger's death. He had written to her then a 
few words of sympathy, and had oflFered, if ever 
he conld be of any use to her — as everybody does 
at such times. But he meant what he said, 
which, perhaps, is not so general. He had always 
had an admiration and a kindness for Agnes 
since the day, long ago, when he had found her 
alone at Florence, sitting over her work by 
herseif, when aU the other women in his sphere 
were amusing themselves, or trying to amuse 
themselves. He had been sorry for her in her 
solitude, and he had seen that she was not sorry 
for herseif; and that seemed to Jack so odd, 
under aU the circumstances, that he had never 
ceased to take an interest in Agnes. But his 
interest was of such a kind that he would not 
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have come to see her without a grave reason. 
He was a careless man enough, and not of an 
elevated eharacter, but he had a kind of insight 
in liis heart. He nnderstood that a woman 
miglit perliaps in her weakness wonder why the 
father of her ehildren should be taken out of the 
world^ and Jack Charlton, who was not mnch 
good to anybody, left. To teil the truth, he 
wondered a little at it hhnself — not that his own 
life shonld continue, which, to be sure, seems a 
natural thing to every man ; but that so many 
fellows who had nobody belonging to them 
should go on all sound and safe, while Roger 
was hurried out of the world from his wife and 
ehUdren. He would not have thought of pre- 
senting himself before Agnes to put such ideas 
into her mind, if there had not been, as we have 
Said, a grave reason for it; and when he saw 
Mrs. Trevelyan, he feit a little ashamed of him- 
self, as if the sight of her mouming was a 
reproach to him. He thought to himself that it 
was very hard upon her, as he looked at her and 
saw her beautiful hair covered with the symbol of 
her widowhood, and the black dress which set 
her apart from all the bright world. She was 
younger than himself by five or six years at 
least, and yet Jack feit himself at the height of 
life and its enjoyments; while to her, that had 
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come to an end summarily. It was very hard 
on her, he said to Mmself ; and tliis was why lie 
feit almost guilty when he came, in the fulness of 
his strength and in perfect enjoyment of his lifo 
into the house where his schoolfellow had died, 
and where the woman whom he had seen a bride 
was sitting a widow; for Jack, though he had 
his faults, was in his heart a good feUow, and 
füll of tenderness in his way. It was with this 
sense of compnnetion that he came in, sending 
in his name first, and waiting to know if she 
would receive him, with a respect as great as if 
he had been asking an audienee of his sovereign. 
Perhaps Agnes feit within herseif, as he had an- 
ticipated, a little thrill of eontrast — a sense of the 
diflTerence — ^when she heard his name ; but she 
admitted him notwithstanding, after the first 
movement of disinclination. She was by herseif, 
as she now began to accustom herseif to being 
when her ehildren wcre out of doors, and the 
lines of her face were set with a kind of rigid 
steadiness which Jack had not seen before. It 
was to keep herseif from expressing too much 
emotion that Agnes gave this rigid look to her 
face^ — and though she did not know it, it betrayed 
her more than tears. 

'^ I think I saw Watty in the garden/^ said 
Jack, with the precipitancy of a man who must 
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plunge lüto conversation someliow. '' He beging 
to grow a greät fellow, fit for school, almost, 
Have you made up your mind at all on that 
STibject, Mrs. Trevelyan ? Do you mean to send 
liim to Eton ? He used to be a briglit little chap 
when he was little; but I suppose Ws not quite 
sucli a polyglot now/' 

^^ He is only nine/^ said Agnes. " He is too 
yonng for a public scliool/^ 

'^ Yes, tbat is true/* said Jack ; '^ but there is 
notbing like beginning there early, you know.* 
This was said, not that Jack Charlton had any 
educational theories, but simply because he had 
something very serious to say on this subject and 
did not know how to begin. 

Mrs. Trevelyan smiled in a faint sort of pallid 
way — ^which went to Jack's heart all the more, 
because he remembered perfectly the time when 
he had found out first that Trevelyan's wife, 
though frightened, could smile. She said — 

^' I did not know you were interested about 
schools ; but if you will teil me what is the best 
for him, it will be very kind of you.'^ This, 
which was so natural a thing for her to say, was 
so far from having the efiect of opening Jack^s 
mind and experience, that it embarrassed him 
more and more. 

''He used to be a sharp little chap/^ he 
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answered, vaguely ; and then grew crimson to 

Ms hair, and looked out of the window with 

much anxiety, not to see anybody, but to hide 

liis discomfort ; and then he added, abruptly : 

*^ I cannot eonceal it from you, Mrs. Trevelyan, 

or open it up gradually, as I ought to do. I 

onght to have been a plonghman instead of a 

lawyer. I am afraid I have come to vex you, 

and I had rather a ^g«^ detl break my own 

head ; however, I have nnftertiä^en it, and I must 

give you my message/' 

'^What is it?^^ said Agnes, looking at him. 

His words woke a faint Sensation in her, whieh 

was almost too feeble to be called curiosity, 
much less fear; for her rapid mind took a 

survey of the Situation in that moment, and 

now that the one great evil had happened, she 

did not know of anything eise that could alarm 

her. To have suffered the worst härm that you can 

coneeive, is a wonderful defence against anxiety. 

What he said seemed to her like a stupid plea- 

santry. After what had happened, what could 

it matter what any man said, or what message 

might have to be delivered to her ? She listened 

languidly, lifting her eyes to him, and thinking 

how little he knew of the state of her mind if he 

imagined that, at present, she was capable of 

being disturbed by what any one might say. 
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" I saw Beatrice Trevelyan tlie other day/' 
Said Jack, speaking abruptly, in bis anxiety to 
spare her — ^' and — and, indeed, Sir Roger. 
Did you ever tappen to hear, Mrs. Trevelyan, 
that something had been said — some arrange- 
ment contemplated — about Walter? Forgive 
mc/^ he said, growing a great deal more agitated 
than she was ; " I donH know how to say it. 
I wonld not for the world hurt your feelings; 
but poor Trevelyan '^ 

" If you will speak of him quite simply with- 
out hesitation, and do not call him poor/^ said 
Agnes, quickly. She did not cry, nor lose her 
sclf-posscssion ; she only drew a long shivering 
breath, and claspcd her hands tight together, as 
if there was some strength to be got that way; 
and then she raised her eyes to her visitor's face 
with a certain mute entreaty that he should go 
on. 

" Forgive me/^ Jack repeated, without knowing 
he said it ; " there is nothing in the world I 
would not sooner do than vex you. I cannot 
help asking — did he ever speak to you of 
any proposal about Walter ? The grandfather, 
you know, offercd to take him to put him to 
school. Nothing was settled, but they think it 
was Ms wish ; and then, perhaps it would be better 
for the child — and save you something '^ 
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It was only then that it became visible to 
Jack that Agnes was not at first as pale as a 
woman could be. She blanehed visibly under this 
demand^ so that he seemed to see all the blood 
that remained rashing back &om her face. 

^^ I heard nothing of it/' she said ; and then 
made a pause as if something had stifled her 
voice. ^' I cannot believe there was ever any 
such arrangement made/' she went on a minute 
after ; ^^ it must be a mistake/' 

^^No, it is not altogether a mistake/' said 
Jack. '^ I know the proposal was made — and, to 
teil the truth, I thought it was a good proposal 
for my part — I think I even advised Trevelyan 
to accept it. I shall be very sorry if you think 
the worse of me for that ; but then, you see, there 

are so many things to be considered '^ Here 

he stopped short, for it was impossible to say 
to Agnes that the grandfather, who was a black- 
smith, had seemed to him rather an unlucky 
associate for a fature baronet; and he could 
not help feeling that the mere Suggestion of 
taking her boy &om her was a little cruel. 
" Education is very costly, and it is only right 
Sir Roger should do something for his grandson 
— that is why I thought it would be well to 
accept.'' 

Agnes made no direct answer, but only 
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clasped her hands döser on her lap. " He is 
too young for a public school/^ she repeated, 
painfully, almost losing her head in the sudden 
confiisioii and rush of ideas; and then she foreed 
herseif to take a little time to think; and as 
Jack, on his side, was sUent, waiting for her 
answer, recovered the thread which she had 
almost lost. "I never heard anything of it/^ 
she Said. '^ He did not always take my advice, 
but he never did anything without telling me — 
without Consulting me. He could not mean it ; 
and now/' said Agnes, crushing her hands to- 
gether, ^'everything is changed.^' 

'^Yes/' said Jack. '^Mrs. Trevelyan, believe 
me, I feel how painAil it all is. Even if 
Trevelyan had made up his mind to it, it was 
under different circumstances. I remember even 
then he said it was you that had to be thought 
of. It was just before you were ill, and I 
suppose that was why he did not speak of it ; 
and then he had so little time. I thought it 
would be better for me to come about it than a 
stranger. The strong point is, that they think 
they had his consent.^' 

Agnes remained a long time silent, revolving 
in her mind many bitter thoughts, feeHng more 
and more distinctly that she had nobody to 
stand by her, As for the child himself, the 
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novelty of going to school would probably pre- 
vail over all other sentiments; and it was not 
certain that Stanfield might not think it a duty 
to accept this offer of amity towards Walter, and 
help to bis mother. She kept silent, ahnost 
xinconscious of Jack Charlton's eyes, feeling the 
bitterness of her solitude pierce to her heart. It 
seemed to her even as if Roger, in bis grave, had 
abandoned her, which was perhaps the hardest 
of all. 

"He could not have consented, because he 
never spoke of it,^^ she said, with a certain 
hoarseness in her throat. " Have you come to 
make the proposal to me ?^^ 

*^ I suppose I must say yes ; that is the com- 
mission I am charged with,'^ said Jack ; " but 
Mrs. Trevelyan, I beg you will believe '' 

"Yes,^' said Agnes. Her tone was not so 
much impatient as preoccupied. She had no 
time for civilities, nor, indeed, for anything but 
the most urgent necessity of the case. " I do 
not think it will do any good to think it over, Mr. 
Charlton — I can do nothing but refuse to accept 
it. It may be meant for kindness, and I may 
be wrong in what I am doing. I am only a 
woman like other women, though the rest have 
less to bear than I have. I ought to be con- 
sidered a little, too. I cannot give up my child. 
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There are some things which I must decide 
for myself. He is the greatest comfort I 
have in the world — and I cannot give up my 
boy/' 

While she spoke she kept perfectly still, but 
a pink flush came and went over her face, and 
her voiee was harsh and irregulär, and by times 
shrill, as if in its ränge there was, here and 
there, a broken chord. And she stopped herseif 
with a little effort, as if once having begun, she 
could have gone on indefinitely — whieh was, 
indeed, true ; but then Agnes recalled to herseif 
that her auditor cared nothing about what was 
going on in her mind, that he wanted only an 
answer; and she broke off suddenly, as she had 
commenced, under the dominion of that idea, 
whieh was not entirely just. For, to teil the 
truth, Jack Charlton feit himself in a false 
Position, and though he was carrying Sir Roger's 
Standard, had all the inclination in the world to 
desert and go over to the enemy without another 
word being said. 

^^ Have patience a moment,^' he said. ^^ I am 
not going to repeat that proposal. I came to-day 
not for their sake, but because I thought I was 
better than a stranger. Are you able to explain 
to me a little ? In case Sir Roger should not be 
content with this '' 
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Agnes was proud in her way, though it was 
not a common way of pride : she had it from 
lier father, who was proud, too, in the height 
of his hnmility. "I am all that remains 
to Walter in the world/^ she said. " I have 
to be both father and mother to him. I 
do not see how it can go any farther. There 
can be no question between Sir Roger and 

Jack Charlton was not in any way affected by 
tbis little outburst. He continued with wbat he 
was saying tranquilly, after he had paused a 
moment, as if to suffer the fumes to escape. 
" Still I have to ask you to pardon me/^ he said. 
" Did Trevelyan leave a wül ? — that is the great 
thing to know/^ 

Once more Agnes shivered a little at her 
husband's name. "He had nothing to leave us/^ 
she said. " I would not have him troubled, nor 
did he think of it himself. Mr. Charlton, my 
father will teil you whatever you desire to 
know.^' 

'^ Yes, thank you ; that will be best," said Jack ; 
but at the same time he did not conceal from 
himself that little Walter Trevelyan's fate would 
interest him much less when he discussed it 
with a village blacksmith, than when it was the 
child^s pale mother, in the languor and preoccu- 
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pation of lier grief, who answered for him. He 
hesitated still after he had received that dis- 
missal. He did not know how to make any 
further offer of his Services without alarming 
Mrs. Trevelyan ; and yet he could not go away 
without letting her know that he was not in 
the enemy's interests, but that his assistance, 
as far as it went^ was at her call. 

^^ I am to say that this is your final answer V* 
he asked^ as he got np firom his seat. ^^ K you 
should change your mind at all, you will write to 
me ? Perhaps, after you have considered it, and 

consulted with your friends Once more, 

Mrs. Trevelyan/^ said Jack, '' don't mistake me. 
If anything follows, I am not Sir Roger's ad- 
viser. Trevelyan was one of my oldest £riends, 
and I am at your service the moment you call 
me. You will not forget ? that is, if you hear of 
this any more.^' 

" I cannot think I vdll hear of it any more,'* 
said Agnes, with the decision of ignorance, 
" What is there that can follow ? His mother 
now is the only authority; but thank you, Mr, 
Charlton, you are very kind all the same." 

And she stretched out her hand to him with a 
smile, which was at once piteous, and in its 
way defiant. She wanted him to be gone^ 
because she was nearly at the limit of her 
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forces. A woman can bear a great deal, biit 
in most cases there arrives a moment whcn 
she must weep out her tears, at whatever cost. 
This was why Agnes was so anxious to get 
free of her visitor. She was. quite sensible 
that his objeet had been a kind one, and she be- 
lieved his offer of service to be real, but then in 
her heart she feit sure that she could have no 
need for his Services, and wondered a little that 
a man of sense should have gone out of his way 
to offer vaguely once more the aid which she had 
so little prospeet of nieeding. It was some time 
before the true sting of what she had heard had 
access into her mind, disturbed as it waa* When 
she began to think that Roger had thus aban- 
doned her, had thus been willing to give up her 
child to the care of those who would not reccive 
herseif, her heart sobbed as if at last it would 
surely burst her straitened breast. Perhaps it had 
only been his father's death which had savcd 
Walter to her; and the idea was very hard to 
bear. Even at that moment Agnes, who, being 
Stanfield's daughter, could not be altogether un- 
reasonable, recognised, in spite of herseif, that 
there was nothing out of nature in Sir Roger^s 
desire to have his grandson ; but the more she 
perceived it, the more constantly she repeated in 
her mind that she never would allow herseif to be 
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heart of it, slightly grimed and out of breatli. 
'^ He is here. He is very busy, and I am help- 
ing him/^ the child added^ half asliamed^ half 
proud, and he held out his little black hands. 
^^ I have a little hammer all to myself/^ he con- 
tinued, ehanging into entire exultation as he 
went on j ^^ come along^ and I will show it 
you/^ And then Walter, out of his blacksmith- 
furor, suddenly relapsed into a little gentleman. 
" Grandpapa, this is Mr. Charlton/' he said, 
gravely, with the air of a master of the cere- 
monies. As for Stanfield, he was always a 
model of courtesy. He received the visitor as if 
the smithy with its roaring fires had been a 
Chamber of audience. ^^ I am glad to see Mr. 
Charlton/^ he said, with a smile, and looked at 
Jack with the natural scrutiny of a man who 
was accustofted to be consulted, and could form 
an idea of what his visitor wanted, in some de- 
gree, from his face. To be sure, Jack Charlton 
was not like one of Stanfield^s ordinary clientele, 
who carried for the most part their perplexities 
in their countenance ; but still the experienced 
eyes of the village philosopher could read even in 
the looks of the man of the world that this was 
by no means a visit of courtesy, but that he had 
something to say. Perhaps Stanfield, who was 
not in profound grief, like his daughter, was 
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more disposed to be anxious and takc alarm 
about her circumstances than she was ; pcrhaps 
he saw something suspicious in the look whieh 
his visitor cast upon little Walter. At all cvcnts, 
he put his coat on hastily, without any pre- 
liminaries, and came out to the yard, where Jack 
was waiting. Had he known Jack, he would 
have proposed the Common as the place of con- 
sultation ; but he did not know him, and conse« 
quently more state and ceremony werc nccdful. 
Fortunately Mrs. Stanfield was out, and they 
could be undisturbed upstairs. 

" Walter/' said the blacksmith, " go homc 
now to your mother. Remember our bargain — 
I know you are a man of your word. Teil her 
I shall see her to-night. And now, Mr. Charl- 
ton, your pardon for keeping you waiting. Come 
this way.'^ He led the way to the öuter stair as 
he spoke, pushing Walter before him, with his 
large hand on his Shoulder. The bargain be- 
tween them was that the child should come to 
the forge only when his grandfather was there. 
Walter, for his part, was smoothing down his 
little sleeves, with the air of a little workman 
released from his occupation. To be sure, Jack 
Charlton was more than ever of opinion, that to 
have a blacksmith for a grandfather and to spend 
a portion of his time in a forge was not the best 
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tliing possible for a future baronet ; but some- 
how, even at the moment be was tbinking tbus, 
the two made a pleasant picture, and he could 
not help feeling a little softened at bis beart. 
Tben, tbougb Walter was tbe beir of tbe Tre- 
velyans, it could not be questioned by anyone 
seeing tbem tbus togetber tbat be was Stanfield^s 
descendant, and tbat all tbat was remarkable in 
bis face was directly inberited from tbe black- 
smitb. Jack could not but note tbis in passing, 
as be followed up tbe outer stairs and watcbed 
Walter going off, dutiful and like a man of 
bonour. Tbe smitby bad great attractions, and 
tbe workmen were entirely disposed to spoil 
tbeir young visitor. It was sad to bave to leave 
tbe little bammer and all tbe important work in 
wbicb be could bave lent sucb powerftd aid ; 
but tben bis word was of still greater importance, 
and wbile tbe two otbers went up to tbe parlour 
over tbe arcbway to consult over bis future fate, 
Walter, regretful but true, put bis little black 
bands in bis pockets and marcbed away steadily 
to tbe bouse on tbe Green. 

Stanfield gave bis visitor a cbair, and drew 
up tbe blinds, wbicb were closed to exclude tbe 
sun. Tbe sun was setting red bebind tbe Cedars, 
making an end of tbe February day, and tbose 
last searcbing slanting beams revealed all tbe 
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respectability of the apartment in which he was 
sitting to Jack Charlton, to whom it was a new 
experience. As for Stanfield, it never occurred to 
him to think what the stranger's opinion of his 
house might be. He sat down in his own arm- 
chair, and fixed his eyes on Jack with an atten- 
tive^ expectant look. He did not ask, " What is 
your business V^ neither was there any express 
demand in those broad, soft eyes, which had their 
effect npon Jack Charlton, as upon everybody eise 
who saw them ; but, at the same time, his whole 
aspect expressed a certain expectation, and that 
he was prepared and ready to hear. 

" I have just seen Mrs. Trevelyan/^ said Jack, 
^^ and I was very glad when she referred me to 
you ; for it is hard to trouble a lady, and espe- 
cially one in her position^with business. I want to 
make some inquiries about Trevelyan, if you will 
have the kindness to teil me. I have known 
him all my life — we were very old friends.^^ 

" Yes/^ said the blacksmith. '^ I have heard 
of you, Mr. Charlton ; but, in the first place, is 
it for your own satisfaction, or is there anything 
eise behind T^ 

In spite of himself Jack reddened, and gfew 
a little embarrassed. ^^ It is both for my own 
satisfaction, and there is something behind/^ he 
Said hastily. " I am here, to a certain extent, to 
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represent Sir Roger Trevelyan, and at tlie samc 
time I wish vou to understand that I Trill have 
nothing to do with anjr steps he may take to 
the injury of Mrs. Trevelyan. It is a stupid 
Position, but at present I am for botli sidcs, if 
you can understand what I mean/' 

" I can understand what you mean, but I can- 
not understand what are the two sides/^ said the 
blacksmith. " There is no connexion whatevcr 
between Mrs. Trevelyan and Sir Roger. She 
gets nothing from him, and he has nothing to 
do with her, so far as I can see.^' 

" The first thing I want to know/' said Jack, 
" if you will have the goodness to inform me, is, 
whether Trevelyan made a will V 

" He made no will," said Stanfield ; " he had 
nothing to leave, poor fellow ! It was better not 
in every way. He had borrowed money at dif- 
ferent times, with the idea of surviving his father. 
I don't say it was right, but then, you know, his 
father would do nothing for him ; and all the 
little he had, went to his creditors. I have 
arranged all that — that is to say, they have 
done it. My daughter's living is her own," 
said the blacksmith, with a little natural 
energy. " She is not indebted to Sir Roger 
for anything. I canH teil what there can 
be to raise a question between them; she 
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is asking for nothing — therc mnst bc some 
mistake/' 

^^ It is about the children/^ said Jack. It was 
all lie Said, and bis air was as subdued and un- 
comfortablc as bis words werc fcw. As for 
Stanfield, he was so much surpriscd tbat he 
started, and made the room and the house thrill 
with bis sudden movement. 

" Tbc cbildren \" he repeated, aghast ; and 
then he pauscd and took courage. " Sir Roger 
has nothing to do with the cbildren," he said. 
"T\Tiat do von mean?" 

" I am not siire tbat he has notbing to do with 
the cbildren," said Jack ; " that is precisely the 
point I am in doubt npon. Little Walter is bis 
heir, and there might be plausible reasons found 
to give to the Lord Chancellor, you know. But 
I am going too far, for they did not speak of 
that. Trevelyan, it appears, half consented 
that they should have Walter to educate, and 
Sir Roger has set bis heart on having bim; 
and now," said Jack, with a troiibled counte- 
nance, " sincc Trevelyan left no will — and, to 
be surc, they might find plausible things to 
say ^^ 

"Walter?" said Stanfield, with the air 
of a man suddenly knocked down. "They 
want Walter ? — is that what you mean 
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to teil me ? And what did his mother 
say V 

^^ Mrs. Treyelyan said simply ^ no/ and de- 
clined to consider the matter/^ said Jack; and 
he saw the blacksmith's face light up as he 
spoke; ^^but I don^t know how far that was 
prudent/^ he went on. " I did not like to alarm 
her, but I should like you to understand. They 
may make an application to the Lord Chan- 
eellor ; that is, Sir Roger may, and there is no 
teUing what the decision may be. Everything 
depends on how a story is told. They may make, 
if they are elever about it, a very plausible ease ; 
they may say, you know, that the child^s future 
rank makes it necessary '^ 

^' Yes, I understand,^^ said Stanfield. It was 
not necessary to go further into the details. The 
blacksmith had experience enough to know that 
a story very much opposed to the truth might be 
built upon the facts that were true, and which 
nobody could contest. Though he was slow in 
general to understand evil-dealing, he was, in a 
way, used to Sir Roger, and expected no good 
from him. A man that thinks the worst of 
human nature has, in such a case, perhaps, the 
advantage of a man who thinks the best ; for the 
cynic recognises all the restraints of society 
and public opinion, whereas the Optimist, when 
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he has consented to recognise an evü character, is 
glad to concentrate all tlie varieties and kinds of 
evil in that one exception to the rule. Stanfield 
was ready to believe anything of Sir Roger, 
and aceordingly, though he was mueh startled^ he 
was not sceptical, as he might have been nnder 
other eircumstances. But he had to take a little 
time to think it over before that mysterious 
threat of an applieation to the Lord Chancellor 
took form and shape in his mind. K there had 
been question of some immediate act of despotism 
or eruelty, he would have comprehended it 
sooner. And then the Lord Chancellor was not 
to know that Agnes was too good for Roger 
Trevelyan, nor which of Walter^s grandfathers 
was the one who might best be trusted to wateh 
over his education. He paused over all this 
before it entered his mind^ and aecordingly it 
was some time before he answered Jack, who sat 
regarding him with some euriosity, and a gra- 
dually increasing interest which he conld scarcely 
explain. 

You are right there/^ said Stanfield, slowly. 
Everything depends on how a story is told. 
But to teil a story of this description would be 
to make it public. I have read reports myself 
in the papers, of applications to the Lord 
Chancellor, and the affairs of a family dragged 
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beforc the world. I should not likc to see the 

name of any of our names,^' said the black- 

smith, with that fastidious and delicate pride 
which prevented him even from saying that it 
was for Agnes he feared, " in vulgär print. This 
is a danger so unforeseen that you find me un- 
prepared, Mr. Charlton. I am not very strong 
on these points, and at this moment, I teil you 
candidly, I don^t know what to say — but I will 
take advice and leam/' 

'^ Oh, I beg you will not take me for Sir 
Roger^s adviser/' said Jack, hastily. "I came 
to-day beeause I had an idea that I would be less 
alarming than a stranger to Mrs. Trevelyan. If we 
cannot make an arrangement, I will have nothing 
to do with any attack that is made upon her/' 

^^ What arrangement eould we make ?" said 
Stanfield ; for though his imagination was not 
very powerfiil, the blacksmitVs thoughts had 
gone forward in spite of him, and he could not 
help realizing to himself the romance in real life 
whieh might appear in the papers; and how 
Agnes might be represented under the appear- 
ance of an ambitious young woman, who had 
made a wonderfully good match, and her boy 
as growing up under circumstances altogether 
unsuitable to his father^s rank ; — a misrepresenta- 
tion all the more difficult to meet that it would 
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be founded upon evident facts denied by no 
one. This picture which gradually grew upon 
bim of Agnes^s name " in vulgär print/^ as be 
Said, moved bim more and more as bc tbougbt it 
over. Tbis was wby be asked, notwitbstanding 
Agnes^s prompt refasal wbicb it bad comforted 
bim to bear of — ^^wbat arrangement eould we 
make V^ 

" Kotbing, tbat I am awarc of, but giving up 
tbe cbild/' said Jack. " It was to poor Tre- 
velyan bimself tbat tbe proposal was made, and 
I tbink be bad balf a mind to accept it. If I re- 
member rigbtly, I advised bim to accept it. If Mrs. 
Trevelyan would consent to tbink of it, we migbt 
arrange tbe conditions, perbaps, on a firiendly 
footing. He migbt come bome to ber for part 
of tbe bolidays ; and tben be must go to scbool, 
you know, sooner or later/' Jack continued, in 
an involuntarily insinuating tone. So far from 
desiring to make tbeblacksmitb-grandfatber aware 
tbat bis Company was bad for tbe boy, Jack bad 
come to feel by tbis time almost as great a desire 
to break tbe sbock and make it easy to Stanfield 
as be bad done to Agnes, and be conld not belp 
seeing tbat tbe blacksmitVs countenance feil as 
be went on. Walter bad grown to be tbe apple 
of bis grandfatber's eye, almost witbout Stan- 
field^s knowledge. He bad feit bis daugbter lost 
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to him even at the moment when she liad come 
again to be dependent on him and have but him 
in the world ; and her son had filled up that in- 
timate and tender place from whieh Agnes, pre- 
occupied by a closer love, had uneonsciously 
withdrawn. To have Walter removed, Coming 
back for ^^part of his holidays/^ separated in 
mind and ideas, perhaps taught to be ashamed of 
his low connexions, was an idea that made Stan- 
field^s heart fail within him. Nevertheless, he 
did not make any protest, or reject summarily 
this proposition, as Agnes had done. He looked 
at it in his grave way from every point of view. 
He recognised that Sir Roger, too, thongh an 
unworthy man, had yet a right to be considered, 
and that it was reasonable that he shonld desire 
to have the training of his heir. It was a ter- 
rible blow to him, but it did not change good 
into evil, or make him intolerant of his neigh- 
bonr^s rights. 

^^ Mr. Charlton, you speak too lightly,^^ said 
the blacksmith; "the child, you know, is not 
just a child in the abstract to us, but the light 
of our eyes, so to speak. What was it that his 
mother said?^^ 

^^ Mrs. Trevelyan was a little hasty, perhaps,^^ 
said Jack. " She said no, absolutely, and de- 
clined to think of it. She thought the rights of 
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nature were supreme; but I daxesay you know 
that, so far as women are concemed, the law is 
a little indifferent about natural rights. I would 
not say to her what I have said to you; and, 
then, she would not have listened to me. If 
Trevelyan had only had the good sense to make 
a will, and appoint her and you the guardians 

But it is of no use lamenting that now. 

To teil the truth, I think there is a little bad 
feeling in it,^^ said Jack. " I think Beatriee is 
at the bottom of it — ^I mean Miss Trevelyan; 
and if they brought it before the Lord Chancellor, 
what with Trevelyan^s half-consenting, and — and 
— other things, it seems to mc they could make 
a very plausible ease.^^ 

^^And all the story would be public pro- 
perty P' said the blacksmith, with that tone of 
tender pride and delicacy which Jack Charlton 
did not understand, but stiU was conscious of. 
He could comprehend Stanfield^s reluctance to 
have the romance of his daughter^s life published 
in the papers, but he was not himself of so fine 
a nature as to understand why her father was 
too proud and too delicate to say that he feared 
this for her. Naturally, Jack did not think it 
needful to maintain the same reserve. 

" No, Mrs. Trevelyan would not like it,^^ he 
said, " and it would be a tempting story for the 
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newspapers. I should not like it myself, and 

no doubt it would be verjr disagreeable to a lady. 

That was one of my reasons for thinking an 

arrangement might be made/^ 

Stanfield^s face flushed like a woman^s at this 

speech, tbough nothing was farther from Jack 

Charlton^s mind tban any intention of offence. 

Jack had a wonderful respect for Mrs. Trevelyan, 

and indeed could even be chivalrous in bis way in 

respect to her ; but she was not to him a being 
apart, whose name mnst not be brought into vulgär 

discussion, as she was to her father. He was 
a little astonishedy accordingly, when Stanfield, 
just as he thought they were about to get upon 
a confidential footing, broke up the Conference 
summarily. 

" I am obliged to you for letting me know 
our danger/^ said the blacksmith — " very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Charlton, and for the way 
in which you have done it. I will give it all my 
best consideration, though, of course, you know, 
it is not for me to deeide; and if any other 
Steps are taken, we shall have time to take pre- 
cautions. The warning is the great thing ; and 
if you should conduct the proceedings against 
us,^^ said Stanfield, tuming upon his visitor 
eyes which had a momentary smile in them, 
though the rest of the countenance was grave. 
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you will do it with cousideratiou, not sparing 
the truth, but sparing tlie aggravations. In 
that case '^ 

'^ I beg your pardon/^ said Jack. " I liave 
already said I will take no part against Mrs. 
Trevelyan. On the otlier band, if she cliooscs 

to confide her interests to mc But I trust 

tbings may not be carried to sucli an extremity. 
Perhaps you will talk it over witb ber, and Ict 
me know wbat you tbink V 

This was tbe end of their first consultation ou 
a subject wbicb, tbougb they did not know it, 
was to bave sucb serious results. Jack Cbarlton 
went awav witb a curious seiise tbat be bad 
been wanting, somebow, and bad made but a 
poor second in tbe interview, tbougb certainly 
tbere was notbing on tbe face of it, nor in wbat 
Stanfield bad said, to account for tbis notion of 
bis. He went away, besides, greatly sbaken in 
various ideas wbicb be bad entertained on tbe 
subject of Roger Trevelyan and bis maniage 
ever since tbat event took place. Stanfield, 
tbougb be bad been found at work witb all tbe 
accessories of bis trade around bim, was no more 
tbe ideal blacksmitb of Jack's Imagination tban 
Agnes was tbe blooming village beauty wbom 
Beatrice Trevelyan bad supposed ber brotber^s 
wife to be. It was long since Jack bad dis- 
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covered that Roger^s mesalliance might be con- 
templated under two aspects^ and that it cer- 
tainly was not an interested " good match" 
which the village girl had made ; but still he 
had always entertained the idea that the black- 
smith must have been a man ^' wide awake^' and 
ambitious, who had managed the matter skilfnlly 
to secure for her a marriage so much above her 
original position. When he left Windholm he was 
of a different opinion. What he began to think 
was, that Trevelyan had every inducement a man 
could have to live and be of some use in this 
World; that Heaven had favoured him beyond 
any man he had ever heard of ; that he had had 
the gratification of making a very foolish mar- 
riage, and withal, that this marriage had tumed 
out better than half the reasonable marriages 
which are made with the consent of everybody 
concerned. Why, under all these circumstances, 
Roger should have made such a shipwreck, was 
more than Jack Charlton could teil. 

As for Stanfield, he prepared to go down to 
the Green in the evening with very different 
feelings. Agnes was the mistress of her own 
actions — of her own children. He could be her 
adviser, no doubt, but he did not even know, 
under the circumstances, whether she would 
wish to have his advice. And then he was not 
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sure in Hs own mind, in stern equity, that Sir 
Roger had not a ceiun right to ins heir. 
Stanfield^ it is true^ was unable to feel himself 
the inferior of Sir Roger, but he was not in- 
different, for all that, to the distinetions of rank, 
and he would have fought as stoutly for Walter's 
birthright as if he had been the most devoted 
admirer of a hereditary aristoeracy. The boy was 
not sacred to his grandfather as Agnes was ; but 
nevertheless, he occupied a perfeetly distinet 
place, apart from all the childreu in the village, as 
much as if he had been a little prince in disguise ; 
and though the blacksmith permitted him to come 
to the smithy while he was himself there, he would 
have been probably much morc distressed than Sir 
Roger if the little fellow had transgressed in word 
or deed what he considered the honour of a gen- 
tleman. At the same time, Stanfield was tolerant, 
conscious of other people's rights, long-suffering 
to the bottom of his heart, and he could not 
reject without a little thought the proposal of 
Sir Roger. The boy was to bear his other 
grandfather^s name, inherit his property, carry 
on his race. The present head of the Tre- 
velyans was not a good man; but still Stan- 
field found it diflScult to shut him out from 
his natural privileges j and he went down through 
the village in the evening with a little doubt in 
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his mind. Perhaps he might have to differ from 
liis daughter in opinion, and contest her will; 
and yet, in the midst of it all, it was a eonsola- 
tion to him to think that she had expressed her 
will so decidedly, and might reject his advice ; 
for Walter, after all, was the desire of his 
heart. 




CHAPTEB rV. 

Resistance. 

§^GNES was alone wlieii her fatlier 
went into the room wliere slie sat 
[ rcatling. "Work, wliich is auch a 
ource to a woman, ccascs to be of 
use wheti the mind is distractciT with grievous 
thouglits, irliich can come to notliing;. After 
the children were asleep, Mrs. Trevelyan took 
rcfuge in books, wliere she could still escape 
from herseif; but tliis evening shc was not 
paying very mueb attention to bor book. Grief 
has its variations, like everythiiig eise that is 
buman, and by times it happcns that an un- 
reasonable demand, a harsb word, a painfiil con- 
traat, drivea the sorrowful into a kiud of troubled 
momentary rage, which is one of the most painful 
forma of the malady. Agnes was in this pbasc 
of her suSering wben her fatlier joined her. 
She was driven, for tbe moment, beyond the 
boirnds of hei modest and enduring nature. 
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Oppression, they say, makes even a wise man 
mad ; and for a woman, whose lieart is more ex- 
posed and her sensations more acute, intense 
suffering by times takes the form of a temporary 
passion, very nearly akin to madness. She was 
silent; she was making no demonstration of the 
blind hurrying rage and intolerance that pos- 
sessed her; and yet Stanfield conld to some 
extent read it in the glitter of her abstracted 
eyes. 

'^You have seen Mr. Charlton?" she said, 
laying down her book ; ^^ Walter told me he had 
gone direct to you/^ 

" Yes, I have seen him/^ said the blacksmith. 
" He seems very kind and finendly. What he 
had to say was not pleasant, but " 

" Pleasant V said Agnes ; ^^ I do not know 
how you can speak so calmly. Why is it that I 
have all this to bear? I do not know what I 
am saying or doing to-night. I feel as if God 
was cniel, and mocked me. I am not worse 
than the other women, whom nobody molests. I 
do not say I am good, God forbid; but I am 
neither better nor worse than the others. How 
is it — oh ! how is it, father ? Is it not enough 
that I am a widow and alone, and have to go 
through all my life without any one to share it 
— ^but that these people — that eruel woman, that 
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unwortliy man — should take my child from me, 
and make me angry with my poor Roger in Ms 
grave ? Father, how is it, how is it ? Can you 
not teil me ? This last is more than I can 
bear/^ 

" Agnes !" said the blacksmith. He lield out 
his hands to her witli a kind of dumb supplica- 
tion not to say any more ; but he was too mueh 
startled by this unusual outbreak to reply. 

^^ I eould count them all up to you/' said 
Agnes^ going on with an excited steadiness, 
" who are my age, and were marricd when I was ; 
— and nothing has happened to them. They 
are no better and no worse than I am. If I 
were better or worse, I could understand it a 
little. They are not the wicked flourishing like 
a bay-tree ; and I am not the just, any more 
than they are ; but they are at peace, and I am 
tormented. I could suffer anything — I could 
give up anything, if you would only teil me 
why V 

Stanfield could not remain passive and see 
his daughter in an agitation so terrible — an 
agitation that looked all the greater because of 
her ordinary self-restraint. He went to her 
side and took her hands in his, and tried to 
soothe her. 

" My darliDg, there is nobody who can teil 
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you why/^ he said — " no one — no one. We 
have to bear it ; it is the will of Grod \" 

" All V^ said Agnes, " it is so easy for other 
people to say that ; if it was the will of God for 
any good — Did not He create men to live, not 
to die? Did not He give children to their 
parents, to those that bore them, and snflTered 
for them? And why shonld all the rules of 
nature be overtumed to torture a poor woman ? 
Father, donH speak to me ; I have more than I 
can bear/' 

But he held her hands fast, though the 
impulse of her passion was to snatch them away 
firom him ; and he spoke to her, though she did 
not listen. Poor soul ! the madness had about 
run its course; her just mind regained its 
balance in spite of herseif. But before that 
could be, as she was only a woman, it was 
necessary that the momcntary frenzy should 
eseape through the medium of tears. Stanfield 
had ncver seen such tears as those his daughter 
shed at this moment. It seemed to him as if 
they must scald her hands as they feil — great, 
bitter, buming drops — not many, but terrible, 
running out of that deepest dcpth, which never 
o{>ens to anytliing less than extremity. He had 
lived a calm life, and he comprehended but dimly, 
this Standing at bay of the outraged nature 
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which was pushed too far. He thought tlie 
sudden brief convulsive weeping, instead of being 
the final relief and tcrmination of the overstrain, 
was of itself a positive evil. He looked at 
her with the tenderest pity, for there was no 
one in the world whom he loved as he loved his 
only child ; but at the same time^ her griefs coidd 
not be his griefs^ and he was at this moment as 
far ofi* from her as if there had been a thousand 
miles between them. Hc did not understand it^ 
though he would cheerfully have undergone any 
personal suffering to remove hers. And Agnes 
knew he did not understand it ; and as she re- 
covered, heard the voice of his bewildered exhor- 
tations and consolations in her ears^ and knew 
that he could no more follow her in the sudden 
impulse of her passion than if he had been a 
stranger. Perhaps this was as efiectual as any 
argument could have been to bring her back to 
herseif. 

" Father, forgive me V* she said ; ^^ go to 
your seat again, and never mind me. I think 
I had lost my wits. It seems so hard; but 
that is over now — I know very well, however 
hard it is, that it must be bome.'' 

Stanfield went back to his seat as she told 
him, still regarding her with his serious and 
pitiful eyes. It would be wrong to say that his 
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daughter lost something of her perfection in his 
sight in consequence of this incomprehensible 
passion, for his love was of that kind of supreme 
love which ruies in its own right, and does not 
go on the score of merit ; but he was surprised 
and perplexed, as men so often are, both with 
the weakness and the strength of women. For 
that moment he could not follow her — ^he who 
was used to proceed straightforward in his 
piain path. He had no experience in his own 
life that could be put by the side of the crisis 
which Agnes was going through. 

" Mr. Charlton was kind/' said Agnes ; " but 
all the same — ^he came on an errand that made 
it ahnost impossible to receive him with kind- 
ness. I know he is verjr friendly; I believe 
even he came himself, that he might ^ spare my 
feelings/ as people say. Don't think badly of 
me, father. He made me feel angry — almost 
angry for a moment with — ^with ; — ^but it could 
not be true/' 

^^ And you told him you would not consent V 
said Stanfield. ^^ You settled it at once — or, at 
least, so he said/' ' 

Agnes raised her head, which she had covered 
with her hands, and looked at her father, as 
she recovered her composure, with a certain 
wonder. 
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" What eise do you suppose I could do?^^ she 
Said. ^^ It is not a thing to take into considera- 
tion; I do not requirc evcn your advice for 
that. I have nothing in the world that you do 
not give me — except my ehildren ; and there can 
be no parley, no eonsultation about anything 
so piain ; yes, I settled it the moment he spokc." 

And with that she drew towards her the 
basket with her work, which was on the table, 
and took out a little matter of her baby^s dress, 
and began to work with a silent haste, which 
served her to dissipate the remaining excitement. 
Nothing could have shown more eflFectually 
the füll certainty she had that she had settled 
and completed this business beyond any possi- 
bility of change. She was ready enough to 
listen, if necessary, to anything her father might 
say on the subject, but to alter her decision 
was impossible; this was plainly visible in 
her looks, and Stanfield had no diflSculty in 
recognising it. It was even a little difficult for 
him to speak at all, in face of that air of silent 
resolution. Had she looked up, or trusted her 
eyes within reach of his, he would have known 
better what to say; but she only worked on 
with swift and noiseless hands, and with her head 
beut over her work — the very impersonation of a 
listener who had made up her mind to oppose 
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an invinciblc disregard to all tliat might be 
addressed to her, and for whom all argument 
and reason irere at an end. 

" I am glad, in one way, that you made iip 
your mind at once/' said the blacksmitli. ^^ I 
don't know if my strengtli could have stood tlie 
test j and yet I am not so sure tliat you are 
right/' hc added, more slowly. ^^You are 
Walter's mother ; but then, you see, tlie more^s 
the pity, poor little fellow ! there is but him 
now to be Sir Roger's heir. I think, if I was 
Sir Roger, I might think as he does, that I had 
some right to be consulted. I am not advising 
you, my darling, because I know you have 
decided — and I am glad you have decided ; but 
then I am not perfectly sure it is the right 
thing to do, for my own part/' 

^^What eise was there to do?^^ said Agnes, 
looking up suddenly, and lifting upon her father 
her eyes, which were at that present moment so 
large, and worn, and over-bright. ^^Nobody 
could expeet me to consent. Such a thing 
might have been forced from me under — other 
circumstances. If it is true, as they say," she 
went on slowly, as if every word was a pain to 
her, " that — Roger — ^had consented. But there 
cannot be any one so cruel as to suppose that I 
could givc him up now/^ 
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And then there ensued a silence — a silcnce 
more eloquent a great deal than words^ sincc it 
proved to Agnes in the most impressive way that 
her father was not satisfied, perhaps not even 
convineed, by what she said. 

^^You don't say anything?^^ she said, with a 
little retum of excitement. " Why do you not 
speak^ father? Could you suppose it possible? 
Could you wish me to give him up — Walter, 
who is so much older than the others, my only 
companion. I think, if I had the choiec, I should 
rather die without any more ado/^ 

"My darling!" said the blacksmith, "it 
happens sometimes that a worse misfortune 
comes. Sometimes God himself takes such a 
child; and even then His creatures are not per- 
mitted to despair and to die/^ 

She lifted her eyes to him with a look aghast 
— her mouth a little open, her eyes shining like 
stars out of her pale face. Stanfield never forgot 
that look of terror and anguish. She did not 
say anything. He had told her of a thing that 
was possible, quite possible — such a blow as 
other women have sustaincd and lived — and in 
her heart Agnes feit the strong life beating and 
throbbing, and knew as by a kind of instinctive 
vaticination that she too could live and continue 
through all descriptions of anguish. It was not 
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from her lips bnt lier heart, Trhicli contracted 
suddenly with a physical pang, that the cry came 
which strack npon Stanfidd^s ears ; and lie him- 
sclf was confounded by the effisct bis woids had 
produced. * 

" Agnes, wbat I say is not to burt tbe cbild," 
be Said ; ^' be is well and strong, and (Jod will 
spare bim to you and me. I mean to say, wben 
tbere are women who bave to consent to give up 
thcir cbildren altogetber, tbat yon sbould not 
reject, without tbinking it well over, wbat may 
be for bis good — ^wbat may reconcile bim " 

" Fatber,'' said Agnes, recovering berself, 
" you were wrong to say tbat. God bas a rigbt 
— He bas a rigbt; but tben He is more merci- 
ful tban men — more, not less — is not tbat true ? 
None of tbem would take my cbild quite away 
from me, not even Sir Koger ; and God — ob ! 
you do not mean to say God is less kind ? He 
would not take Abrabam's son, you know, nor 
tbe woman's — tbat woman tbat dwelt among ber 
own people. I can trust Hirn witb mine,^^ sbe 
said, witb a smile Coming over ber face. It was 
not as if sbe bad smiled : tbe ligbt came over ber 
pale moutb like sometbing independent of ber; 
and fear, deadly and terrible, was lurking in ber 
cyes. Perhaps it bad always been tbere, lying 
disguised; but from tbat day Stanfield saw it 
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continually, more or less distinct, but always 
there. 

" Yes" Said the blacksmith, " we will trust 
Hirn with everything — to be according to His 
pleasure ; but I did not mean to bring such an idea 
into your mind. They are all happy and well, and 
all our duty is to be thankful. It is only to think, 
Agnes, if it was for Walter's good that he should 
go partly away — ^if he ought to be brought up, 
not humbly in Windholm, but like other boys of 
his condition. I speak against myself/' said 
Stanfield, with a smile; "but, my darling, I 
cannot folget, for my part, that Sir Roger, though 
I have not much opinion of him, is Walter^s 
grandfather as well as I am. It's hard upon me 
to have to plead his cause ; he never was to say 
civil either to you or me. But Walter has to 
succeed him, you know — to get all he has to 
leave, and to represent the family '^ 

Agnes put up her hand to beg her father to 
stop. She was trembling with a nervous tremor, 
and a sense as if the cold had suddenly gone to 
her heart. This talk of heirship and succession 
after the other Suggestion was too much for her ; 
she feil for the moment into that too natural 
theology of fear which is so apt to disturb a 
mind oppressed and imaginative. It seemed to 
her as if there was something impious and dan- 
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gerous in speaking of Walter's succeeding, after 
spcaking of another and darker possibility. Her 
instinct whispered to her that it was best not to 
tempt God — ^not to say anything to betray tlie 
hopes tliat were on Walter^s head ; and though her 
better spirit rose up against that pagan instinct, 
stül it moved her, as it might have done one of 
the lower creatures. She was not a Christian 
with a great trust in God, at that instant of 
sudden and horrible fear — she was only a pagan, 
a savage, a terrified and helpless creature, shiver- 
ing before the unseen Power that could do her, 
if it pleased, such horrible härm. It lasted but 
for a moment, but it left her prostrate and like a 
creature incapable of thought. She grasped her 
father's hand suddenly with hers, which was cold 
and trembling. 

" I cannot bear any more," she said, in a low, 
slow voice ; and then she got on her knees before 
the fire, not to weep or to pray, but to get a 
little warmth, chill and shivering as she was ; the 
fire had burned low while they were talking, and 
the night was very cold. While she knelt on the 
hearth-rug, and shivered, and held out her hands 
over the dying fire, Stanfield, for his part, was 
Struck as with a heavy and sickening presentiment. 
He was silent, as she had bidden him. He put 
his hand upon her head, or rather upon the cap. 
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which now covered her hair. " Slie shall wear a 
veil on her head becausc of thc angels/' lic 
thought in his lieart ; and he did not understand 
any more than other people what was meant by 
those mysterious words, except that they came 
into his head he did not know why, as he sat by 
and watched her, kneeling^ with already thc heavy 
marks of misfortune and grief upon her, and a 
future before her in which God alone knew how 
many sorrows might be Coming. At this moment 
she crouched helpless and terror- stricken before 
the approaching fate, trying to warm her chilled 
frame at the faint little fire of human happiness 
that was dying out before her cyes. 

It was at this moment that Walter, who had 
been enjoying a game of romps — the best he had 
had for a long time — with Madeion, who had rc- 
covered her spirits — came rushing in to say good- 
night. He threw himself upon his mother before 
she had any idea of his being there. He was 
flushed with his play, and füll of unsubducd 
noise and commotion. 

" They say I will wake baby/^ said the little 
fellow. " It's a good thing there is not a baby 
here ; I can make as much noise as I like down- 
stairs. Mamma, I have come to say good- 
night/' 

" Do you like to make a noise, Walter V said 
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Agnes, putting her arm round him and leaning, 
as she knelt, upon lier chüd — " I don't see the 
pleasure in that/' 

^^ That is because you are old, mamma/^ said 
tlie boy, promptly. " When people are old, I 
suppose it is diflFerent ; but I heard you say once 
you liked to liear me making a row in the 
nursery. It was you she said it to, grandpapa. 
Wait tili I put some coals on the fire — it's nearly 
out, I wonder what you have been thinking 
of! But there^s such a joUy fire upstairs. 
Mamma, get up, please, and let me make a good 
fire/' 

This was how the attitude, which was füll of 
such painful suggestions to Stanfield, and yet 
which he did not feel able to disturb, was 
suddenly changed at a touch. The lively, active 
little figure, flushed and joyous, breathing nothing 
but warmth and life and commotion, heaping on 
new fuel on the half-extinguished fire, was as 
cheerftd a reverse to the picture as could be con- 
ceived. And most likely it was Walter's arms 
thrown round her which had made an end of 
Agnes's shiver and brought back the light of 
life to her face. When he disappeared again, 
she drew her chair near the fire, which was be- 
ginning to blaze, and held out her hand to her 
father, who did not know whether he ought to 
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rcnew tlie discussion or to Ict well aloiic — for thc 
time^ at least. 

^^ Father, don't think me a fool," said Agnes ; 
'^ it is being alone so much and staying indoors. 
And then what you said made my heart stop 
beating. God knows best ! — I don't mean to be 
afraid any more. But for the othcr, do not 
press me. I know — T am sure — it would not be 
for Walter^s good/' 

And that was all the satisfaction Stanfield got 
before be went home, wcary and sad, and doubt- 
ful of the futurc; for, after all, it was not a 
reasonable soul like bis own, but the less steadfast 
spirit of .a wayward and suffering woman who 
was principally conccrned. 
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A Pause. 

PFTER this, an interval of quiet 
iuccccded in Mrs. Trevelyan's af- 
airs. She herseif accepted without 
, rcniark the silencc of the otlier 
parties concemed, as the simple and natural re- 
8ult of the decision which they had do right to 
question. But as for Stanfield, his mind was 
less easily satisfied. After what Jack Charlton 
had Said to him, the quictness seemed ominous 
to the blacksmith. He thoiight Sir Eoger would 
have niade a greater stand for hb owu will, if he 
had been eure that he could obtain nothing, 
except by Agnes's consent ; and when no 
further application came, and nothing at all was 
beard of the matter, Stanfield grew very uneasy, 
though he did not say much about it. He took 
to reading law books, though he did not make 
much of them, and he even went to London one 
day under pretence of business, to ask the 
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opinion of an attorney who had managed liis 
affairs for him for many years — on the very few 
occasions, that is to say, when Stanfield's aflfairs 
required any management. This man was not 
a great authority, but he partially reassured his 
dient, and the blacksmith came home, making 
up his mind that his daughter had nothing to 
fear from any attempts that might be made 
against her; though, to be sure, it was the 
attempt itself more than the result which he 
feared. To be publicly proved to be a true 
and spotless woman, faithful to all her duties, 
and fit for any position to which she might be 
caUed, might have been in some people's eyes a 
satisfactory resnlt enough for any trial which Mrs, 
Trevelyan might have to go throngh; but that 
was not her father^s opinion. That her name 
should be called in question at all — that it should 
be considered necessary to prove anything about 
her — that the story of her youth should be re- 
vealed to vulgär eyes, even should those eyes be 
admiring and not disrespectful, was an idea in- 
tolerable to him. He would have suffered any- 
thing himself rather than have purchased her 
vindication at such a price. 

But, in the meantime, Jack Charlton said 
nothing, and no protest nor communication of 
any description arrived on the part of Sir Roger 
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Trevelyan. Perhaps the attack had been made 
wantonly, without any real intention ; perhaps the 
baronet was otherwise occupied, and had forgotten 
all about it ; perhaps — and, indeed, this was true 
— Walter counted for very little in Sir Roger's 
thoughts, At all events,everything remained quiet. 
Nobody molested Mrs. Trevelyan in the house 
which her father's bounty maintained. There 
Stanfield found a refage often from the house 
which his wife made no home to him ; and there, 
at the same time, such a splendid visitor as Lady 
Grandmaison, who had come twice in the six 
months to see and console the young widow, 
preserved for Agnes the respect and even awe of 
the general Community. It would have been 
vain indeed for the village aristocracy to think 
of putting down a woman whom the great lady 
of the county condescended to visit. And per- 
haps Agnes made more impression in her own 
person on her neighbours, now that she had lost 
all the imaginary advantages and possibilities 
for which, in a lower circle, she was supposed to 
have married. The Trevelyans, it was very well 
known, were now quite unlikely to '^ take any 
notice^^ of Roger^s widow, and she never could 
be Lady Trevelyan. The sole link that remained 
to her, with what was imagined in Windholm to 
be the great world, was that her little boy was 
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the heir. If Sir Roger died, and little Walter 
became Sir Walter before he was a man^ no doubt 
bis mother would reign for a certain limited 
period, as queen mothers reign occasionally, and 
would be mistress of the dingy and dismal Hall 
at Windholm, as well as of the distant magni- 
ficence of Trevelyan. But that was a far-off and 
doubtftd elevation. 

Notwithstanding, Agnes had never been so 
populär in her native village as now, when 
she was seen mostly in her father's Company, 
and was much more visibly the daughter of 
the blacksmith who lived and laboured on the 
Green, than the wife of Roger Trevelyan, who 
had left her, as the gossips said, without a penny. 
Perhaps Lady Grandmaison had something to 
do with it — ^perhaps her widow's dress, which 
looked so black in the sunshine, and which some- 
how gave back to her face the youthful look 
which in her great anxiety and exhaustion it had 
lost. To be sure, there are a great many people 
in the world who regard a young widow with 
levity, as a kind of clandestine candidate for 
the prizes of a second youth. But then to 
the good women who are themselves happy, 
there is something in the name that touches 
the heart. They, too, may all be widows, 
Heaven knows, one day or another. And then, 
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perhaps, it was true that Agnes, when Roger was 
no longer by her side to confuse her, as hc had 
always continued to do, with a half-conscious 
criticism, became more fully herseif than she had 
ever been before. Whatever the reason miglit 
be, the result was piain enough. Living alone 
with her children, having nothing but what her 
father gave her, without any grandeur either of 
association or anticipation, and retuming in 
outer respects much to her original position, Mrs. 
Trevelyan found, without being aware of it, the 
place which belonged to her by nature. She 
was not above the least, and she was not below 
the highest. She was far kinder and more 
tender to the poor than the prosperous shop- 
keepers, who kept up a kind of war with their 
poverty; and than the ladies, who were sorry for 
them without understanding their case. And as 
for the fine people in Windholm, there was none 
of them who did not confess in themselves the 
finer breeding of Agnes, which they all supposed 
to arise from the fact that she was Lady Grand- 
maison^s -prot^gee, and had seen so much of the 
World ; whereas it was simply because she was 
William Stanfield^s daughter, and had inherited 
from him that only true politeness, which is not 
of the surface, but of the heart. To be sure, she 
had been equally her father's daughter in the 
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earlier part of her career, wlien she was at 
Florence, and Lady Charlton disapproved of licr. 
But then, fine manners are of slow growtli, and 
youth is generally incapable of them, except under 
very rare conditions. Agnes liad matured sinee 
that time, liad lost her timidity, had suflFered a 
great deal, and was more than ever moved with 
the desire to prevent^ others suflFering, even from 
the lesser pains of life. And this was how she 
had acquired what some people called tact, and 
others style, and whieh everybody attributed to 
causes entirely different from the real one. And 
then her little world seemed to see and find her 
out for the first time, now that Roger was re- 
moved from her side. 

With that modifieation of aflPairs out of doors, 
an imperceptii)le change was going on within, 
though Agnes was no more aware of the one 
than the other. As the summer came on, there 
came a little, almost invisible, fluctuating colour 
to her face ; and then she began to awake out of 
her lassitude, and to see the past in its true light, 
and to realise that there was a future still lying 
unknown beforc her, and that she had not yet 
lived through the half of her life. As the mists of 
grief dispersed, Agnes found her loneliness less, 
her consolations greater. Her father, whom she 
seemed to have left behind when she went into 
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the Valley of the shadow of death, came up to 
her again on the ordinary path, and could walk 
with her and know what she meant ; and Walter, 
too, understood his mother when she was not in 
the bittemess of those sufiferings with whieh no 
stranger and even no friend can intermeddle. 
Thxis the sky lightened, though she scarcely knew 
it, gradually, slowly, by imperceptible stages. 

If Mrs. Trevelyan had been aware that there 
was in her heart a sense of relief — a freedom 
from the criticisms, and exaetions, and embar- 
rassments of the past — she would have regarded 
herseif as a monster. And yet, in fact, there 
was such a sense in her innermost mind; a 
feeling of freedom, though she had never desired ^ 
to be free; a faint consciousness, unexpressed 
even to herseif, that her plans would no longer 
be thwarted nor her wishes come to nothing. 
Thus she took up the broken threads of her life 
without knowing it, and began to make herseif 
manifest, without any intention of doing so, in 
the Community, as her father did in his fashion. 
She was a widow — a certain want, a certain in- 
completeness, must always remain in the exist- 
ence which had entered upon this obscurer phase ; 
but the house could not be sad where the 
children^s voices were ringing, and the life could 
not be flat nor uninteresting which was beating 
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in a breast so füll of delicate strength. She 
could not but feel herseif still yonng — ^good for 
many things^ abounding in personal faculties 
and energies; and it was by this means that 
Agnes had recovered so mucli of her youthfal 
conrage, and discovered to her neighbours an 
individuality so much more important than they 
dreamed of, even when the autumn days re- 
tumed, and the first year of her widowhood 
came to an end. She had by this time little 
fear to speak of, of anything the Trevelyans 
could do to annoy her; and it did not seem to 
her that anything could happen that would be 
"worth reckoning a misfortune, so long as health 
and safety remained in the house on the Green. 
All this was because Sir Roger was intensely 
occupied with speculations and pleasures, of a 
character which made it expedient that they should 
be carried on Underground, withdrawn from the 
Observation of the clean and honest. He had been 
lucky in his transactions that year, and the Derby 
had brought him a little fortune, which, to be sure, 
he spent becomingly, without recollecting his 
grandson ; and because Beatrice, on her side, had 
had a matter in hand which had not gone so 
successfully. Miss Trevelyan was better than her 
fortunes, and even now, experienced as she was, 
a certain shame of the part she was playing 
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would come over her at uncomfortable moments, 
and interfere fatally with her success. Her 
bloom had long ago gone beyond recall, and yet 
Beatrice had still to think of marrying, urged 
thereto by a lively horror of the position she 
"wonld have to drop into, with the very tiny in- 
come she had, when Sir Roger died ; and partly 
by disgust for the life which Sir Roger led, and 
"which naturally, to a certain extent, was reflected 
upon herseif. It was still the way — the only 
way she had remaining, to save herseif from the 
humiliating position of an old and poor woman 
of fashion, going after all manner of frivolities 
and amusements without the excuse of doing it 
for a daughter, or to please her husband, or any 
other plausible plea. 

It was thus that " going into society^^ had 
come to be Miss Trevelyan^s profession, a labori- 
ons trade from which she could not escape ; but 
if she married, that wonld have changed the face 
of afFairs ; and, at forty-five, she still thought of 
marrying, and laid out her silken nets and made 
her plans accordingly. How it happened that a 
woman, so able and so handsome, and who had this 
decided aim, had not succeeded sooner, was inex- 
plicable even to herseif. She tried to account for 
it in various ways more or less humiliating to her 
self-respect ; but the fact was that Beatrice did not 
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sncceed, because, after all, though she was not 
above many little meannesses, she was too good 

for the röle slie had taken up. She would have 
been content to make a marriage of convenance, 
but she would not many a man with a damaged 
charaeter, and she had her antipathies and in- 
dulged them as if she had been twenty, and had 
all the World before her ; and then, even in the 
best cases, by moments, she would get dis- 
gnsted with herseif, and sufFer her true character 
to appear, and lose for ever the golden fish that 
was abnost within her net. 

Miss Trevelyan had been absorbed in one of 
these attempts in the summer which foUowed her 
brother's death. She was in mouming, and she was 
not going into society, ^s she said ; but then, what 
was a temporary retirement to her would have been, 
at any time of her life, the wildest dissipation to 
Agnes ; and Beatrice did not lose her opportunities 
in consequence. The proposed victim was so 
gamey and resisted with so muoh address, showing 
himself at the same time as unwilling to escape 
finally, as to be caught, that the fair himtress 
was almost interested. But then, at the trying 
moment, at the crisis, Beatrice as usual suffered 
herseif to be surprised with her mask oflp; she 
suffered the object of the chase to hear some 
very honest and unequivocal sentences from her 
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lips, which were, as he himself said, the reverse 
of what he had fondly hoped to hear from Miss 
Trevelyan. A woman entirely bent upon win- 
ning at any cost, would have found means to 
eat her words or to recant them ; but Beatrice 
had her special code of honour, which she 
never transgressed, and accordingly this enter- 
prise failed like the others. She had followed 
the chase so long and so far that she was a little 
upset by its failnre, and saw the victim who had 
escaped herseif fall all at once and without 
thonght into a more subtile snare, with a sense 
of despite and disgust which was far from agree- 
able ; for the disgust was not only with Mm and 
her, and the world in general, but with her- 

self, which is the most uncomfortable of all sen- 
sations. 

When such a crisis arrives, a woman finds 
it necessary to revenge herseif upon some- 
thing. She could not punish the man who 
had slighted her, nor the woman who was her 
successful rival, nor, except by sarcasm and bitter 
pleasantry, the world which was oflFering them 
its congratulations ; and to punish herseif was a 
thing which Miss Trevelyan did continually, 
without feeling the better for it. It was this 
conjunction of circumstances which made her 
tum her thoughts towards Agnes, and to the 
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boy who one day would be Sir Walter Trevelyan. 

A human creature who has little to make her 

bappy, who is constrained to play a mean pari 

in the world while she feels worthy of a better 

one, and who finds herseif baffled at every tum, 

has a certain tragic right to be avenged upon the 

World. Beatrice bethought herseif of Agnes, 

who was not now, it is true, the blessed creature 

whom Providence took pains and trouble to 

render happy, which she had once appeared to 

be ; but then, in the midst of her own shabby 

disappointment and failure, which was not of a 

nature to be confessed to or compassionated by 

any one, Miss Trevelyan was conscious of another 

pang of indignant envy, as she regarded her 

sister-in-law arrayed in the dignity of a great 

sorrow, which all the world respected and pitied. 

It seemed to her as if, even in her griefs, Agnes 

was somehow unjustly the favourite of Heaven. 

It was not mortification, humiliation, the bitter- 

ness of seeing others preferred to her, and the 

worse bittemess of despising herseif, which were 

the pains that feil to the lot pf the blacksmith's 

daughter. In place of these, what she had to 

bear was the hand of God, which elevated even 

while it wounded. And thus the very calamity 

which she herseif had, to some extent, shared, 

awoke when she reflected on it a double bitter- 
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ness towards her brother^s wife^ in Miss Tre- 
velyan^s mind. 

It was just at tlie moment wlien Agnes begaii 
to recover her courage and cheerfulness that 
Beatrice received her last blow from an unkind 
fate; she was at the time on a visit in a 
conntry-house where there was a large party, and 
where everybody was more or less conscious of 
her recent failure. There was nobody there, and, 
perhaps, scarcely any one in the whole ränge of 
her acquaintanee who would not have laughed at 
Beatrice's discomfiture, especially had she be- 
trayed in any way her own consciousness of it ; 
and so she had to be gayer than usual, and 
wittier and more amusing, by way of covering 
her defeat. But it was difierent with Agnes, 
whom Providence seemed to take a delight in 
setting up opposite to her as a foil. Roger's 
widow could retire in her weeds (which, in her 
heart, Miss Trevelyan had no doubt were ex- 
cessively becoming to the pale woman whom she 
had seen only in her brother's sick-room), and 
close her door upon all impertinent curiosity, and 
carry with her the respect and sympathy of her 
neighbours. And then she had her children, all 
her own, whom nobody could interfere with. 
Beatrice, to be snre, was not ^^ one for children -'' 
but she was a woman, and she could not but feel 
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how diflFerent her sentimeuts might have beeii 
had she ever had any one belonging to her, as her 
very own. All these ideas fermenting together, 
raised Miss Trevelyan's antagonism to her sister- 
in-law — who she could readily persuade herseif had 
insulted her by refusing her admittanee to Roger^s 
siek-bed — to the height of a passion. She did not 
say to herseif that she had here a means of re- 
venging herseif, if not upon the pcople who had 
injured her, at least upon a woraan whom Provi- 
denee (Miss Trevelyan would not say God, for 
she had, if not a reverenee, at least a respect for 
religion) had visibly preferred to her, and set in 
a more favourable position ; but she directcd her 
thoughts upon Walter with a persistency and 
force which gradually convinced her that she had 
the greatest interest in him — that he was in 
danger, and that it was her duty to interfere. 
She began to talk of the child to her friends — at 
first, without any Intention except to divert them 
from the engaging gossip about herseif, which 
she knew to be cireulating even in the house 
where Miss Trevelyan was such a favourite ; and 
&om that beginning she gradually allowed herseif 
to be guided to active designs. 

" A handsome boy,'^ she said, confidentially, 
to a little group of listeners — "not a curled 
darling like that, you know'^ — and Miss Tre- 
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velyan indicated langiiidly with her hand a 
spoiled child^ who was the plague of the house. 
'^ I could not see exactly whom he resembled, for, 
naturally, my chief attention was given to my 
poor brother; but it is dreadfol to think he 
should be left to people who have so little idea 
how to train him. Poor Roger, you know, 
was so infatuated — and yet I do think, if 
he had lived, he woiüd have seen how dangerous 
these associations were for his son; indeed, 
he had eonsented to send him to us. I think 
sometimes I shall be driven to kidnap him, 
that some justice should be done to the poor 
boy/^ 

" It is dreadfal to think of it/^ said a sympa- 
thizing friend. ^^ Could not something be done ? 
If I were you, I should speak to Sir Robert, 
Blamey, who is Coming on Saturday. These 
law people can do anything, if they try — that is 
to say, they can firighten people out of their 
lives — and then, perhaps, they would give him 
np. My dear, if I were you, I would never rest 
nntil I had tried something. What a thing it 
would be for all of us to have to receive a young 
man brought up like that ! and, of course, I 
should think it was a duty to receive him, for 
your sake/' 

^^ Yes, I know there is something that can be 
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done/'.said Miss Trevelyan. " If it had not 
been ihat I feit for her a little, you know^ in her 
drcomstanoes ^' 

" I never should think of fecling for her, for 
my part/' said Beatricc's connsellor, who was, in 
reality, the most pitifid of women. " Pcoplc 
who make those dreadful marriagcs, and npset a 
whole family, ncver have any feeling; and thcn 
the dear boy's interests. You will he ncglccting 
yonr duty if you don^t do somcthing. I am 
sure I shall always say it is your fault/' addcd 
the excitable confidant whom Miss Trevelyan 
had chosen. As for Beatrice, she softly shook 
her head, and set in motion the light feathery 
curls which waved here and tliere among the 
bands of her coiffure, She had taken off all her 
crape, but had still a black dress, which was oii 
the whole becoming, though Miss Trevelyan feit 
that her complexion was not now quite clear 
enough for black ; but then her beautifiil 
Shoulders and arms came out perfcct out of their 
sombre frame, which was a consolation in its 
way. 

'' My dear, they are so dreadfully respectable,^' 
she said in her friend's ear — ^^ good, you know ; 
but, at the same time, I think I will speak to Sir 
Robert when he comes ; for, to be sure, there is 
nobody but me to do anything for him,'' Beatrice 
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added^ with a sigli. She was so occupied with 
these family considerations, tliat she did not 
hear tlie last bon-mot of the wit of the party, 
who, Miss Trevelyan was aware, had been making 
considerable fun at her expense, and upon whom 
she had no disinelination to retaliate. She did 
not hear the bon-mot, and she insisted on having 
it repeated to her, loud out, so that everybody 
could hear, and then she demanded that it should 
be explained. " I don^t know what makes me 
so stupid," Miss Trevelyan said. " I know it 
must be funny, since Mr. Salter said it; but I 
cannot see the joke — can you, Emily? Do teil 
US what it means/^ And then the whole party 
found out that, after all, the joke was a very 
small joke indeed. 

Beatriee went to her room after a while, 
eonsoled by this little vietory, and set herseif 
seriously to eonsider all the dangers that were 
awaiting Walter. A blacksmith grandfather, 
with a forge in the village, which naturally the 
little boy would haunt, getting corrupted by the 
Company he found there ; an unedueated mother, 
who naturally would do her best to attach her 
child to her own friends ; a (no doubt) wide and 
extensive relationship — ^for, as Beatrice sagely 
reflected, these sort of people always have legions 
of brothers and cousins — ^with the shopkeepers 
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and tradespeople of the district ; and all this for 
a child that was the heir of an ancient family, 
with a baronet's title and a large entailed pro- 
perty. By the time her maid had done with 
her for the night, Beatriee had come to feel that 
her sacred dnty to her brother^s child demanded 
immediate exertion ; and nothing conld have 
been more convenient than the arrival of Sir 
Kobert Blamey, who was Coming on Saturday; 
for that was the year when Sir Robert was 
Attomey-General, and there could be no doubt 
that he was qnalified, if anybody could be quali- 
fied, to give a lady the most thorough enlighten- 
ment possible as to the point of law. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T%e Terrors of the Law. 

^HIS Tas how Agnes was disturbed 
out of her calm at the end of the 
t firat year of her widowhood. She 
did not linderstand, at the iirst 
glance, irliat was the meaning of the lawyer's 
letter, which intimated to her that an application 
had heen niade to the Lord Chancellor in respect 
to her boy. Terror Beized her, as waa natural, 
at the first thought. She knew very littk abont 
the laT, and nhe knew that by times the law 
yrm capable of terrible cruelty to a woman, or, 
at least, so she had read and heard. She did 
not know what liraita there might be, or whether 
there were any limita, to that cruel power, and at 
the first glance it seemed to her as if her child 
was going to he snatcbed away from her without 
any reason. Naturally, the first thiug she did 
was to hasten to her father, -who was much sur- 
prised by her hurried visit. Walter was not at 
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the forge, and had even lost the habit of going, 
and was at the present moment deep in the 
early mysteries of Latin, under charge of Mr. 
Freke's curate, who took pupils — so that, as far 
as that was concerned, the little heir of the 
Trevelyans did not require the aetive Intervention 
of his aunt and the advice of the Attomey- 
General so much as Miss Trevelyan hoped. The 
blacksmith was hard at work when he saw his 
danghter come in hastily out of the sunshine 
under the archway, which enshrined her like the 
frame of a picture. Stanfield laid down his 
tools instantly, and stretched out his hand for 
his coat. If he was careful of Walter, he was 
still more careful of Agnes, and would not have 
her come to him among his workmen. He 
made a little sign to her with his hand to wait 
for him, and went out to join her as soon as he 
had got his coat ön — ^for he had his formulas 
like other men, and this was his grand signal 
of being ready to encounter the world. As for 
Agnes, she did not wait for him, but went 
hastily up into the house, leading the way, 
where Mrs. Stanfield was moving about in her 
ordinary morning occupations. When the black- 
smith followed, his wife came into the parlour after 
him. 

"Whatever youVe got to talk about,^^ said 
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Mrs. Stanfield, " I ain't a- going to be banished 
out o^ my own house ; I don^t care nothing 
about your secrets, but I ain^t a-going to be 
sent away. It^s bad enough as there^s one house 
in Windholm where I ain^t wanted nor asked; 
but, thank Providence, I am at home here/' 

And she sat down in Stanfield's arm-chair, and 
tumed her fiery eyes from the father to the 
daughter. There was nothing wonderful in the 
fact that she thought herseif the aggrieved party, 
and had a firm conviction that they plotted 
against her, and that it was she who was 
to be the subject of the discussion; and 
Agnes, for her part, was too much exeited to 
care particularly who was present. She said, 
^^ Never mind/^ hastily, and without any preface 
put the letter into her father^s hands ; but she 
could not quite master herseif sufficiently to 
keep silence while he read it. ^^ What can we 
do ? — what do you think we can do ?'^ she kept 
saying. " They eannot have the power to do 
anything so cruel V^ and then she bent over the 
ehair Stanfield had taken, and read it once more 
over his Shoulder. '^ He is to have an education 
according to his eondition," she said ; ^^ you 
know what you fixed upon about that. Don^t 
you think if I were to write, er you^ and 
explain '^ 
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'' Yes/' Said the blacksmitli^ " to Mr. Charlton. 
I have been looking for this for a long timc ; 
I don^t know if my old Mr. Ponsonby will 1x5 
of much use. It is out of bis way^ I am afraid. 
Wiite to Mr. Charlton — he is tlic man." 

'' But, fitther^ it was he who first spoke of this 
— ^who first told me that such a tliing was pos- 
sible/^ Said Agnes^ abnost with a touch of rc- 
sentment. ^' He is kind ; but^ perhaps^ he thinks^ 

like the rest, that I am incapable , and he 

does not know you. If I were to write to thesc 
people^ and teil them exaetly what wo mean to 
do, and that they need have no fear for 
Walter '' 

" To Mr. Charlton, little one/^ said the black- 
smith^withhis tender voice ; ^^I have been trusting 
they would spare you, but there is no pity in 
them. This letter is &om agents — men that care 
nothing about Walter ; is it to them you would 
write ?^^ 

^^I suppose Sir Roger must have consulted 
them/^ said Agnes, a little ashamed of her own 
vehemence ; " that was what I meant. You do 
not think they have any power to take him? 
Law may not be justice, but it cannot go in the 
face of justice. I am his mother," she said, 
looking with an anxious appeal into her father^s 
face, as if the decision rested with him. All 
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this Mrs. Stanfield listened to, palpitating with 
curiosity and exidtatioii as she sat in the corner 
in the blacksmith's chair. 

^^ Sir Roger ainH the one to do things by 
halves/^ said the eager spectator. " I don^t 
know what it is as you're making such a fuss 
over — talking to the master as if he had nothing 
ado but what von teil him. It ain^t the time for 
that, Agnes Stanfield. He^s done a deal too 
mueh for you, if the truth was known. When 
you was at ^ome I never said a word; but a 
daughter as is married is done with. Don^t you 
go a-leading of him into more expenses. If any- 
thing was to happen to the master, IVe got my- 
self to look to, and he ain^t got no right to spend 
everything he has on a married daughter. Now 
youVe been and worried poor Mr. Roger into 
his grave, you ain^t a-going to begin with the 
master. What right have you to keep your 
children more than another? What call has 
everybody to forget themselves for you ?'^ 

Mrs. Stanfield managed to utter all this 
notwithstanding her husband^s interposition. 
She had risen from her corner and come 
forward to the table, and added the force 
of action to her eloquence. The blacksmith 
could not help being abashed and disconcerted 
when his wife made one of these demonstrations 
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in his daughtcr's prescnce; for, iiidccd, it was 
only after Agues^s marriagc, wlicn thc rcstraint 
of her Society was finally rcmoved, that Mrs. 
Stanfield had quite shown licrself in her true 
colours to thc tolerant and long-suflfcring man 
Mfho had bccn content to think that she did not 
nnderstand. Stanfield feit in his hcart that it 
was he who was to blamc for having confided his 
house and his name to thc keeping of such a 
woman, and then he rebnked the thought, and 
recollected that she was his wife, and that even 
in his own mind he onght to keep loyal and in- 
dnlgent to her. But this timc he had made so 
many eflforts to stop her ineffectually, that a 
more decided step had to be taken. 

" Silence, Sally/' he said ; " go to your own 
aflfairs, or be silent if you will stay here. Tlds 
has nothing to do with you. She does not un- 
derstand you and me/^ he said, turning to his 
daughter, and trying to smile, though he was red 
with mortification ; " it is not her fault. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if you had sent 
for me ; but then tliere is no time to be lost." 
The blacksmith paused a little, for he was mortal, 
and he could not quite dismiss from his mind the 
petty griefs which were his own. ^' Leave us by 
ourselves, Sally," he said. ^^ I teil you you don't 
understand; and I have told you before, you are 
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provided for when I die — what more would you 
havö T^ he repeated, with a little agitation. He 
eould not help being ashamed of having con- 
nected this unruly and lawless creature with tlie 
daughter wlio had always been to him as a 
princess; and then it came over bis mind tbat 
Agnes^s adversaries migbt make something of her 
stepmother, and might even, if their attention 
was directed to this Tveak point, make disco- 
veries about Mrs. Stanfield, which he himself re- 
cently had dreaded to make. If it shonld turn 
x)ut so, it would be his own blame, and it would 
be his business to bear it, seeing he had brought 
it on himself,; bnt then it was hard to contem- 
plate shame in connexion with Agnes. He could 
endure aU things for himself, but he had mnch 
less courage for his child. 

^^You have not answered me, father/^ said 
Agnes. She, too, was absorbed in her own 
afiairs, as was natural. She turned her head away 
from Mrs. Stanfield, as frora a frivolous Inter- 
ruption. With her, who had her mind füll of 
Walter, her stepmother counted for so little. 
^^ But the more I think of it the more impossible 
it seems/^ she said. " What reason could thev 
have for taking my child from me ? Even law 
cannot go quite without reason — I am his 
mother. You do not think they can do any- 
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tliing to mc V* After her confidcnt assertion of 
safety, she looked wistfuUy into her father^s 
eyes. To be sure she feit certain; but then, 
however certain one is, a fact bccomes always 
more apparent when it is repeated by another 
voice. 

" My darling/^ said the blacksmith, " by all I 
can hear, 1 don^t think that in this respcct they 
can do you any harm/^ 

^^ Ah, thank you, thank you for saying so V^ 
cried Agnes. " That is all I want. You have 
looked so doubtful and alarmed. I have always 
had a fceling that you thought me in danger. If 
they cannot do us härm in this respect, it is im- 
possible to touch us in any other. Now that 
you have said thaty father, I will write to Mr. 
Charlton as soon as you like.^^ 

" Ay, that^s always the best to do," said the 
blacksmith; but there was nothing confidcnt or 
encouraging in his tone — on the contrary, he 
sighed and took one of those disconsolate walks 
round the room which people resort to when they 
are much perplexed, and do not know what to 
do. ^^ I don^t deny Fve been anxious and in a 
way/^ said Stanfield ; ^^ not that I was frightened 
about Walter — my darling, it was you." 

" Me !" said Agnes, and she smiled a little. 
"They can do nothing to me, father ; the only 
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person in tlie world upon whom I am dependent is 
above being moved by Sir Roger Trevelyan." 

It was at tlds point that Mrs. Stanfield again 
broke in. She had gone back to her seat, and 
established herself in the role of listener, and 
had been sitting motionless, paying the closest 
attention, and growing redder and redder; but 
when Sir Roger^s name was spoken, she could no 
longer forbear : she burst in npon the eonversa- 
tion with a strangled sound between a laugh and 
a sob. She eried out, ^^ Goodness gracious me !" 
in the tone of a woman who could restrain her- 
seif no longer. "I should just like to know 
what the likes of you knows about Sir Roger 
Trevelyan V she said. " He ain^t none of your 
kind, nor he ain^t the man to take any notice of 
you, for all so grand as you think yourself. I 
warned you as you was marrying poor Roger 
for his ruin. Silence ! I ain^t one to be silenced 
in my own house. Silence yourself, master, and 
let her hear the truth for once, if she never 
hears it again. I told you as it was for his ruin 
as you married that deceived young man; and now 
it^s for your father^s ruin as you^re going against 
Sir Roger. Lord bless us ! if he wasn't one as 
could make the master shake in his shoes — if he 
wasn^t one as could '^ 

^' I will walk home with you, Agnes,^' said the 
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blacksmith. ^' Don't comc hcrc niiy inurc ; it is 
not a place for you. Stand away from tlic door, 
Sally^ or I may do mysclf a misclücf. I'vc bccn 
a deal too soft with you, I doii't dcny ; biit I 
am not a man tliat can bcar othcr folk's mcddling 
in bis affairs. Stand *asidc from thc door !" 

He took her by thc arm as lic spokc, and 
drew her out of thc way. Wlicn shc feit hcrsclf 
within bis grasp, thc foolish womaii liad a 
momentary gleam of plcasure. 

^^You're jealous, that^s what you arc/^ she 
said, with a loud laugh. " Mauy's thc timc 
youVe wanted to know how it was as I kncw 
Sir Soger. Fm sick of you, and all your ways ; 
and if you^U call back your lady daughtcr I'll 
let you know '' 

The blacksmith grew so pale that hc was 
scarcely recognisable for thc moment. Perhaps 
it was a sudden light that burst upon him — 
perhaps it was only extreme exasperation work- 
ing upon the tolerant and tranquil nature, 
which, " much enforced, yielded a hasty spark ;" 
but when Agnes was gone, that was the great 
point, and he could put up mth the rest. He 
looked bis wife in the face as she threw this 
defiance at him, and stül holding her by the 
arm, put her back from the door by which he 
was about to follow bis daughter. 
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^^Take care/^ lie said, "that you don^t say 
something that you will repent. I can bear a 
deal, but tbere^s some things no man can bear/' 

He had never said anytliing to her that was 
so like a menace, and the reckless creature drew 
back frightened in spite* of herself, with an 
hysterical laugb. Stanfield did not wait either 
to hear her repentance or the fulfilment of her 
threat ; he shut the door carefully behind him, 
and foUowed his daughter downstairs. 

As for Agnes, she was too muoh occupied with 
her own aflairs to attach any particnlar im- 
portance to what her stepmother had said; and 
then she was like Desdemona, and did not 
believe that there was any ^^ such woman/' She 
waited down below tili her father joined her, 
with pity for him, who was bound to such a 
companion, but no particular curiosity ; and she 
put her arm into his the moment he joined her, 
and returned to the subject which filled her 
thoughts. They did not go back to the house on 
Green, but round by the Common, which was 
the blacksmith's favourite walk when he had 
anything to think of. It was morning, and all 
the village people were about, and some of them 
thought it not a little stränge to see an elegant 
woman, like what Mrs. Trevelyan had come to 
be, with her arm in that of the village black- 
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Smiths in bis bhic coat, wliicli }io wore on work- 
ing days. As for Agnes^ slie was iinawaro wliat 
coat her &ther liad on ; and so für as slir tlion^lit 
at that moment of anytliing but Walter and tlio 
danger that menaccd Iier, Iior Sensation Mas one 
of the most entirc and nnniin<>:lcd thanktnincss 
to have such a counsellor at liand. 

" But von are still anxious/' slic said ; " von 
teil me you donH tliiuk thoy ran takc AVultcr 
&om US, and yct you look disturbcd. Don't 
hide £rom me, father, wliat it is. If tlicrc is 
anything farther to be fearcd, I would ratlior 
know it all at onee/^ 

^' There is all to bc fearcd that (»vcr was to ])c 
fearcd," said Stanfield. ^^ My darling, it iicvcr 
was Walter that troublcd nie — it was for you. 
I believe the child is safe ; but tlic trial — the 
exposure — I cannot think of it, Agnes. If it 
was possible to make a compromisc '^ 

" The exposure T' repeated Agnes — " of 
what? Is there anything that we can fear to 
have exposed? — that I am your daughter, perhaps? 
But then, as I am proud of that " 

^^ Hush, little one,^* said Stanfield, sadly ; 
^^you donH know what you are saying. In 
some things you have more experienee than I 
have, that am your father; but in some things 
you are only a child. Yes, the exposure — all 
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your life, innocent and sweet as it has been^ 
talked of in a public court, and printed in the 
papers ; and yonr friends and everybody belong- 
ing to you j and whether you are fit, from yonr 
antecedents, to have the charge of yonr child; 
and wbat you have to live on ; and whetlier your 
fatber, who is the blacksmitb, will be likely to 
barm your boy ; and a hundred things more that 

people will read in the papers, as if you were 

My darling, I cannot bear it; we must try to 
make a compromise/^ 

Agnes, too, paused with a start, and took a 
little time tp contemplate this unthought-of ease. 
For a moment it had the effeet her father feared, 
and drove the eolour from her face ; but at the 
same time Agnes was, as Stanfield had said, 
much more experienced than he in some things. 
She knew better than he did what it was to 
be put in the papers, how utterly evanescent 
the eflfect was, and how few people would remem- 
ber next day what was the name of the person 
who had possessed that momentary distinction. 
She grasped his arm a little closer as she made 
her reply. 

" I will write to Mr. Charlton at once,^^ she 
Said. " No compromise, father. What does it 
matter about the papers ? K it should even be 
so, nobody would remember it next day; and 
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thcn I dou^t cven think the papcrs would put it 
in. If I had been fashionable, it might have been 
diflFerent ; or perhaps, if I had been wicked/^ she 
Said, with a momentarjr flush and smile ; " but 
people like us, who have never done any härm to 
speak of — ^we are not sufficiently interesting for 
that." She smiled as she said so, but Stanfield was 
not reassured ; for he, with the idcas of his own 
humble class, did not understand that soft con- 
tempt for the ncwspapers which Agnes had learned 
in the bigger world. It seemed to him that a comer 
in the leading Journal conveyed a kind of dis- 
agreeable immortality ; and, notwithstanding what 
she said, he hesitated still. They walked about 
the Common, half the moming, discussing this 
matter. Agnes was as much afraid of the very 
name of a eompromise as he was of the " expo- 
sure*^ in the papers. She would not see that Sir 
Boger Trevelyan had any elaim upon her boy — 
she would not allow even that the family who 
had neglected Roger and declined to acknow- 
ledge herseif, had anything whatever to do with 
her son ; and in sight of a claim which seemed at 
once insulting and injurious, the Lord Chancellor 
and the newspapers had scarcely any eflfect upon 
her. To be sure, it was she who carried the argu- 
ment, for Stanfield had only the old plea to repeat ; 
and she, for her part, refused to acknowledge its 
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importance. They parted without having, either 
of them, yielded or convinced the other. The 
only thing they had agreed on was that Jack 
Charlton was to be considted; and this was how 
it eame about that her casual acquaintance of so 
many yeaxs came to have for a time so largc a 
share in Agnes Trevelyan's life. 
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HOIT «T.T I->.* of tinie, Jafk 
1 CbsriT.j- sj^Tc-red tbe call vhirh 
I Xrs. Trc-Telv:^ made npoii him. 
had &2r;-i^y refiai*d to bare 
anTtlüng to do wiih Sir Rt^er's case, and it 
pleased him vhen .A^es appealcd to him. He 
vas br do means withoat talent, vhcD he had 
snfficicnt motire to eserci^e it; but his iiidoleuoe 
and carelessness, and want of anv sufficient 
Stimulation, kept bim quite at leisuFC to take up 
at once any matter which intercsted Mm, He 
answered Mrs. TreTeljaD's letter in person ucst 
day ; and it woold bare been difficnlt for bim to 
bave put bis motives into worda, or to have ex- 
plained ^by bc vas disposed to put himsclf so 
promptly at tbe service of bis friend's family. 
It was for Roger*» sake — and yet it is doubtful 
if he woold bave taken so much troublo für 
Roger bad be been living ; and thcu thc Trc- 
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velyans were old friends " at home/' and it was 
awkward to cmbroil himself thus with a family 
which was still of some importance in the connty 
and next neighbours to his brother. Jack de- 
clined to think what bis motber would say wben 
sbe beard of it, not to speak of tbe brotber wbo was 
head of tbe bouse. And be went witb a certain 
Impulse of expeetation and pleasure tbrougb tbe 
village, to Mrs. Trevelyan^s bouse on tbe Green. 
He bad a long conversation witb ber, as was 
natural. He told ber bow tbe applieation would 
be made against ber, and explained as well as be 
could bow tbe strengtb of Sir Eoger's case would 
consist in an attempt to prove berself and ber 
friends unwortby to bave tbe cbarge of Walter. 
Tbis was not a very pleasant tbing to do, but Jack 
managed it not unsuccessfuUy. And tben be 
found tbat Agnes only smiled at tbis fear. 
Stanfield, wbo was sent for to be present at tbe 
interview, looked on witb a very grave and even 
gloomy countenance; but as for Agnes, sbe 
smiled — and tbis smile bad a singular eflfect upon 
tbe mind of ber defender. It made bim look at 
her again witb a new interest. Agnes was not 
one of tbe women wbo know, as it is called, tbeir 
own advantages, and are aware of tbe best means 
of making tbeir strong points visible. Her eyes, 
for example, were beautiful, but sbe made no use 
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of them, so to speak. Instead of fixing them on 

the individual who spoke to her, she had a habit 
of occupying them with some piece of stupid work, 
which was sufficiently annoying sometimes. And 
then her face was not one which displayed its 
beauty at the first glance. It was only when she 
got sufficiently interested to give up the work and 
give free vent to her sentiments that a stranger 
found out the grave sweetness and purity of all the 
lines of her face, and the character and expression 
of the eyes, which were like two Windows opened 
into an infinite blue heaven. But it was not her 
beauty, such as that was, which Struck Jack 
Charlton at this moment : it was the stränge 
discordance between her appearance, and looks, 
and expression, and that ideal of a blacksmith's 
daughter who had made an ambitious marriage, 
and was bringing up her son in debased tastes 
and low society, which would have to be pre- 
sented by Sir Eoger's advocate before the autho- 
rities. He smiled himself when he thought of 
that, but it was an angry and indignant smile. 

And as for Stanfield, he continued gloomy and 
melancholy. He gave his sanction to everytliing 
that Mr. Charlton judged necessary, but he was 
not cheerful, nor sanguine, for his part. Per- 
haps, being used to see her every day, it did not 
occur to him that Agnes^s appearance of itself 

H 2 
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would have any special effect upon a lofty fanc- 
tionary like the Lord Chancellor; but, at the 
same time, his reverence for his child, who was 
also his ideal, made the idea of a contest about 
her insupportable to him. So far as he was con- 
cemed, he was almost ready to give up Walter, 
and deeide that revolting discussion ; for Agnes 
was above discussion, above question,to her father; 
and even the man who proved her superiority 
seemed to his eyes, which were a little fantastic 
in this respect, to do her wrong. Perhaps she 
had not the same delicacy for herseif; she was 
no longer a girl, shy and timid. Agnes had now 
the nobler modesty of a woman who has had 
many things to do in the world, and who has 
found herseif able to do them without exciting 
remark. Her humbleness was not the false 
himibleness which fears to be looked at, but the 
true humility which knows that the world has its 
own affairs in hand, and has wonderfully little 
leisure to stare at an obscure individual. For 
most of her married life she had been obliged to 
manage her affairs alone, and to go about unpro- 
tected, and she had never found any diflSculty in 
her way. Nobody had stopped to stare at her, nor 
obstructed her path ; and the consequence was 
that she was not afraid for the Lord Chancellor, 
nor even for the newspapers, and smiled, with a 
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sense of something haJf-comic in her father's 
distress. 

^^ What does it matter V^ she said to him ; 
^^ I am not so important that all the world 
should occupy themselves with me. The people 
in Windholm may be amused, perhaps, but then 
they know it all already/^ said Agnes. ^^ You 
don^t consider how little attention people give to 
anything whieh has no eonnexion with them- 
selves.^^ 

"You are philosophical, Mrs. Trevelyan/' 
said Jack Charlton, who, on the whole, was more 
of Stanfield^s way of thinking, at the present 
moment, than of hers. 

"No/^ said Agnes; "I am only a little ex- 
perienced, that is all. Polly Thompson does not 
like to go into church alone/^ she continued, 
with a soft momentary laugh; "she thinks 
everybody is looking at her ; and you know you 
are not looking at her, father, nor thinking of 
her, even if by chance she should pass before 
your eyes. It is more disagreeable, eertainly, to 
pass under people^s eyes in a eomer of the 
Times ; but, happily, I am just as unimportant to 
the world as Polly is to you.^^ 

The blacksmith sbook his head and made no 
answer, for his humility in respeet to Agnes was 
not in the least true himiility, but rather the re- 
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serve of intense pride, which cannot belicvc that 
what is so interesting to itself can be indifferent to 
others. He was even a little irritated by her smile 
and her illustration. He did not see what therc 
conld possibly be in common between PoUy 
Thompson and his danghter. Poor PoUy was 
still only Miss Thompson^s niece — she was not 
even married^ nor had any separate standing in 
her own person, and her dread of attracting 
Observation was amnsing enough ; but Stanfield^ 
enlightened as he was, was so far biassed by his 
affections that he eould not imagine even the 
universal British public, big and abstract as it 
was, to be as indifferent to his daughter as the 
good peöple in Windholm Church were to Polly 
Thompson and her Comings and goings. And 
thus the consultation closed, with the principal 
party to it still unconvinced in his heart. Jack 
Charlton, who took his leave at the same time as 
Stanfield did, and walked with him as far as their 
way lay together, was as unsuccessful as Agnes 
had been in reconciling the blacksmith to the 
^^ exposure^^ that was inevitable. Stanfield went 
back to his work, sighing over it, in his heart. So 
far as he himself was concerned, the idea of 
shrinking from anything that might happen to be 
his duty, or keeping anything secret which he 
had ever performed, would never have occurrcd to 
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him; but thc matter changed completely ac- 
cording to his ideas, when the subject of the 
experience was a woman instead of a man ; and 
changed still more when of all women in the 
World it was Agnes to whom this trial had 
eome. 

And, as was natural, this was far from being 
Jack Charlton's last visit to Windholm. He 
came often to consult with his clients, and to 
give them the particulars of the case, and the 
oftener he went the more inclined he feit to re- 
turn. Both father and daughter exercised a cer- 
tain fascination upon Jack, who was one of the 
blas6s of Society, too indolent to make any effort 
to bring himself to the notice of the world, and 
yet a little rcsentful that its notice was not be- 
stowed upon him. To be sure, it was difficult for 
a man in his position not to obsen^e the diflference 
which people in general made between himself 
and his eider brother, and even which his mother, 
who was a good mother in her way, and loved 
her children, made between other eider brothers 
and their Juniors. If he had chosen to go a 

little deeper into the matter, he would have 
found out without difficulty, that, had he devoted 
himself to the task of conciliating society, as 
some mcn did — or worked hard and acquired the 
jäuccess which gives a legitimate claim upon its 
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esteem, he might altogether have distanccd the 
Squire. But then Jack was not disposed to take 
the trouble of going deeply into anything : ex- 
cepting always the ease of " Trevelyan versus Tre- 
velyan,^^ which oecnpied his mind to a remarkable 
extent. The winter passed all the more quickly 
for this interest which occupied it ; and Agnes, 
too, became accustomed to see Jack and to ex- 
pect him, and even to look forward somewhat 
eagerly to his Coming. He was her boy^s 
Champion and her own — the intermediary between 
her and those omnipotent powers who could, if 
they would, remove the chief charm from her life 
— ^the Society of her first-bom ; and accordingly it 
was with a sentiment of eager interest, gratitude, 
and regard that she opened her doors to Jack 
Charlton, whose appearance began to be known 
in Windholm, and whom many people, of whom 
he had no knowledge, looked at with great 
curiosity as he went down the village street. 

Mrs. Trevelyan^s adviser had so much to teil of 
the suit and its progress, of the hearings granted 
and the delays interposed, and of the devices of the 
opposite party and his own arrangements to meet 
them, that the interviews between counsel and 
client generally lasted for some time ; not to say 
that the distance between London and Windholm 
made the visit a kind of little journey, and en- 
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forced tlie fulfilment on Agnes^s part of tlic dutics 
of hospitality. It was true that the blacksmith 
was almost invariably one of the party, but that 
did not stop the smilcs and nods and comments 
of the Windholm folks. Even Mrs. Trevelyan^s 
servants began to look with curious eyes upon 
Mr. Charlton, as speculating what kind of a 
master he would be, if it came to anything ; and 
Madeion in particular, with a more eharitable 
anxiety, took pains to observe his reception of the 
ehildren, who might, perhaps, some day be thrown 
upon his mercy. And Jack was fond of children, 
like most men of good conditions and indolent 
mind. Natnrally, the ehief person eoncerned 
was the last to know what speculations were 
going on round her ; Agnes, who was occupied 
with her duties and her anxieties, went and came 
in her ordinary way all the winter through with- 
out finding out this eonclusion made by her 
neighbours. There were even laughing allusions 
made in her very presence, which she alone did 
not understand in their true meaning. The 
other inliabitants of Windholm had no doubt about 
the matter. As for Mrs. Freke, who naturally 
took a great interest in the report, she feit a 
little injured and aggrieved at first, as good 
women are apt to do who have put their faith in 
the constancy of a widow ; and then having got 
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over that first sense of desecration, the vicar^s wife 
began to make very anxious inquiries about 
Charlton^ whom he belonged to, and what be 
possessed. 

Mrs. Freke, bowever, had not, as yet, made 
up her mind that it was her duty to speak 
seriously to Agnes ; for she had a certain con- 
sciousness at the bottom of her heart, that on 
former oeeasions when she had ftdfilled this duty 
she had corae off invariably second best, and 
with her prestige impaired; but, at the same 
time, though she kept silent, she reserved all her 
rights to speak when the proper moment should 
arrive. The viear, on the eontrary, was pleased 
with the new idea. He was not, as we have 
Said, a man who eoncluded happiness to be ne- 
cessary to existence, because, though he got on 
extremely well on the whole, he had no con- 
seiousness of ever having been partieularly happy 
in his own person j but it appeared to his ca'ndid 
mind that Providenee (perhaps, being a elergy- 
man, he did not use that abstract word, but ven- 
tured on a still bolder expression) owed some- 
thing to Agnes in return for the hard experienees 
she had gone through, and the premature termi- 
nation of that life of two, which, however either 
partner may fail in duty or capacity, bears an 
aspeet of completeness which a woman or man 
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alone, however excellent, cannot attain to. He 
thouglit Providence owed Mrs. Trevelyan some- 
tliing to make up for her troubles ; and he had a 
liking for Jack Charlton; and altogether it seemed, 
as he Said, a very reasonable arrangement. 

" Wlien there are so many idiotic marriages/' 
the vicar said, " 2l connexion that has a little 
reason in it is agreeable to see. No, I don^t 
speak of love ; I don^t understand anything about 
love — it is just as mad and stupid as other things 
in this absurd life. I say there^s a little reason 
in this ; and that is why I have some doubt in 
my own mind whether it will ever come to 
pass/^ 

^^ Mr. Freke/^ said his wife, with restrained 
indignation, ^^ one would think you were speak- 
ing of the Frfench way of marrying. I 
don^t say that I approve of Agnes Trevelyan 
sitting there in her widoVs cap, not eighteen 
months yet after poor Roger's death, and think- 
ing of marrying again ; but I don't think so 
badly of her as to believe she^s going upon 
reason. I don^t know anybody but you who 
could entertain such an idea. It is something 
too shocking to think o{" said the good woman, 
with an air of disgust. All this the vicar ac 
cepted calmly, as was his wont. 

^^ That is the worst of it/' he said ; ^^ I am 
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not sure that I quite believe myself in her good 
sense, and yet in ordinary affairs she has more 
than good sense. We are all fools, Harriet, 
that is the truth. Everybody rushes at every- 
thing without thought, and a good woman like 
you is disgusted to think that another woman 
goes npon reason — that's how it is. It's easiest 
to put the blame upon God; but I don^t feel 
quite sure, for my part." 

" If you have not any respeet for the Bible, 
Mr. Freke, do have a little respeet for me, and 
donH talk in that frantic manner/^ said his wife, 
with a certain calmness of despair. The vicar 
did not give any distinct reply, but made his 
usual promenade round the room, and went 
away with his arms under the tails of his long 
coat. ^^ It would only be just to give her a 
little compensation/' he said to himself as he 
withdrew; but then Mr. Freke, as everybody 
knew, had curious ideas, especially on the sub- 
ject of Providence, and was far from being a 
reassuring visitor when, as the villagers said, 
there was trouble in the house. 

The other inhabitants of Windholm partook 
the sentiments thus expressed by the .^dcar and 
his wife. Some of them were shocked at 
Agnes^s heartlessness, especially as she still wore 
her widow's cap ; and some thought it was an- 
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other eflPort of her ambition to get herseif 
made a lady ; and some, more charitable, 
imagined, with Mr. Freke, that she deserved a 
little consolation affcer having suffered so much — 
if, indeedj consolation was to be found in a 
second marriage^ which most people thought un- 
likely; and some bewailed the poor children 
who were to be cast npon the tender mercies of 
a stepfather. And then there was a party in the 
village who took the supposition as a personal 
offence. Such was the opinion of little Miss 
Fox, whose feelings were so much affected that 
she had to retire to her own room after hearing 
this terrible rumour, and whose eyes were red 
with crying when she was summoned to dinner 
in the evening — so red that even her papa ob- 
served it, who was not at all, as Mrs. Fox said, a 
noticing man. Miss Minnie could not help 
crying over poor Mr. Trevelyan, who was so 
soon forgotten, but whom she had not forgotten, 
though his wife had done so. She could not 
help thinking how different it would have been 
had she, and not Agnes, been his disconeolate 
and inconsolable widow ; and the more she cried, 
and the more she reflected, the more aggrieved 
and afeonted she grew — as if it was not enough 
distinction for anybody to be Mrs. Trevelyan, and 
to possess the sad distinction of wearing those 
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heavy robes and that widow^s cap ! Miss Minnic 
went downstairs with such red eyes that her papa, 
as we have said, observed it, and demanded the 
reason, and drove the suflfering young woman to 
desperation. Probably it was on that evening that 
the report which arose in Windholm, that Miss 
Fox was subject to ^^ attacks on the nerves/^ 
took its origin — for what other reason could a 
watchfiil mother give for her daughter^s red eyes ? 
Thus it will be seen that Agnes^s supposed 
flirtation had consequences far wider than she 
eonld have dreamt of, had she known any- 
thing about the matter; but fortunately, or 
unfortunately, nobody had the courage to say 
to Mrs. Trevelyan that she was being talked 
of in the village, or that the lawsuit and 
the relation of counsel and client were only 
partially believed in by her neighbours. To be 
sure, the rumour came, after a time, vaguely to 
Stanfield's ears j but he was the last man in the 
World to disturb his daughter with such a piece of 
idle gossip. And as ^^ Trevelyan versus Trevelyan^^ 
continued to hang on during the whole winter, 
and was not concluded even when summer re- 
turned, Jack Charlton still continued his visits, 
and Mrs. Trevelyan got insensibly more and 
möre used to him and pleased to sec him. 
Agnes had ended her youth prematurely, but yet 
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at the bottom of her heart shc was still young ; 
and, though her children were dearer to her 
than anything eise in the world, and her father 
was her chief support and prop, still there were 
moments when it was pleasant to talk to some- 
body who was near her own age, and who wa& 
not eonfined by those natural limits of place, 
and custoui, and locality, which had their eflTect 
even upon the large and liberal nature with 
which God had endowed the blacksmith. She 
could talk to Jack Charlton of many things 
which it would not have occurred to her ta 
discuss with Stanfield; and thus the friendship 
upon which the Windholm folks built such a 
pretty romance grew gradually to be of some 
importance, unconsciously to herseif, in Agne& 
Trevelyan^s life. 
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fHINGS were in tliis condition 
■when Mrs. Trevelyan waa called 
* to that interview with tbe Lord 
Cbancellor in person, which was to 
much influence upon the suit of 
" Trevelyan versus Trevelyan." No doubt this 
event was one which Agnes contemplated witli 
a certain nervousness, feeling eonsciona, as she 
did, how rauch depended on it. Perhaps it was 
the first time in her life that she Iiad considered 
seriously the effect that would be produced by her 
personal appearance, her manners, her modc of 
expressing herseif. She looked at herseif in the 
glass on the morning of that important day 
with a concem somcthing analogous to that 
with which Beatricc Trevelyan had so often 
studied her own face ; and even asked hcrself 
what people thought of her looks with a curiosity 
which had never before been fuUy awakened; 
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for, to teil the truth, it was not a subject 
which had occurred to the mind of Agnes, as, 
according to the general verdict of the world, it 
docs to most women. She had had no mother 
to admirc her, and set off her beauty. To her 
father she was not, at any time, a pretty girl, but 
a kind of sacred ideal woman, not to be dese* 
crated by such poor praise as could be conferred 
by compliment. And then Roger, after the first 
short rapture, had become too eritical and 
doubtful to flatter his wife, or inspire her with 
confidence in herseif; and the eonsequenee was, 
thatDOw Agnes looked into her own face with a 
little wistfalness, thinking that to be handsome 
for that one day, to find somewhere the talisman 
of beauty, which is said to work such rare effects, 
was something to be wished for with all her 
heart, if wishes only were any good. What she 
saw in the glass was a middle-sized woman, of 
rather ordinary appearance — as she thought to 
herseif in her anxiety — in the profound un- 
mitigated black of her mourning. What 
she could not perceive was the wistful grace 
of her own looks-=-the serene and candid 
depths of those eyes, which nobody could dis- 
believe — the air of absolute purity and truth 
which was in her countenance. Her forehead 
was not the smooth, unrufläed front of youth, but 
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it had a charm perhaps more touching, for the 

lines on it were lines not of present pain, which 

go against all beauty, but of sorrow softened and 

subdued, and of thoughtfulness, "which is always 

lovely in its way. 

All tlds Agnes did not see ; but she saw — ^what 

satisfied her to a certain extent, for she was only 
human — that her dress, though it was very black 

and sombre, hung as it ought to do, and was in its 

utter simplicity the dress of a lady, well made and 

seemly. Some people may think this was a poor 

^nough consolation ; and yet it did something for 

Mrs. Trevelyan's courage. She could not flatter 
herseif that she was beautiful, or capable of fasci- 

nating an unimpressionable dignitarylike the Lord 

Chaneellor; but as she looked at herseif in the 

glass, she could not help thinking that he would 

receive her as an equal, and understand the respect 

and sympathy which her appearance generally 

procured for her ; so that, on the whole, Agnes 

tumed away from her mirror not unsatisfied. 

Mrs. Freke had offered to go with her, and was 

waiting for her downstairs, and the vicar's wife 

looked but a very homely chaperone for Agnes, 

notwithstanding that her family was six times as 

important, and, indeed, not to be named in the 

same breath as that of the black smith, which, 

indeed, was no family at all. Thus they set out 

OTL their important mission ; and it was with white 
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lips that Mrs. Trevelyan kissed her boy, "whose 
fate, though he did not know it, was hanging in 
the balance. Perliaps, before she saw bim again, 
she might bave been decided— if not in fact, at 
least in the mind of the judge — nnfit to have the 
care of him; but this dread only gave dignity 
and gravity to her look as she went to her trial. 
Mrs. Freke said afterwards that she never saw 
anybody go through anything more steadily, 
and that really she did not think Agnes could 
have mueh feeling to be so uneoncemed at such 
a time. It was when they had come back again 
from that momentons interview that the viear's 
wife gave her aecount of it to her husband, who 
was showing a degree of anxiety on the subject 
quite nnnsual to him ; indeed, it was all Mr. 
Freke could do to keep himself from going to 
the Station to meet them, as Stanfield did, to 
ascertain what the result had been. 

" I don^t know that there is any result/' Mrs. 
Freke said, with a suspicion of crossness. " He 
was very civil — indeed, I may say polite — and 
took a great deal of notice of Agnes. To be 
sure, I daresay it was a diflTerent kind of woman 
he expected to see ; and, of course, she gave very 
sensible answers ; but the wonderful thing to me 
was, that she did not seem to feel it a bit — not 
more, Mr. Freke, than if it had been you'' 
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^^And wjhat did lie say?^^ asked the vicar 
with natural curiosity; but it was about tlie 
tenth time he had asked the question, and therc 
seemed little hope of getting an answer. 

" I am snre it woiild be perfectly impossible 
to remember all that he said/^ said the vicar^s 
^"wife. ^^ He asked her a great many questions ; 
and she looked as steady all the time ; — I should 
have been trembling like an aspen-leaf if it had 
been me ; but somehow, I don^t think Agnes has 
much feeling. She answered as quietly as if they 
had just been talking in a drawing-room ; and I 
must say, I think she was too open — she mentioned 
about her father being the blacksmith, without the 
least hesitation. Of course, you and I know that 
Stanfield is a very superior man ; but still, you 
know, in a case of this kind, I never see the good 
of going too much into detail. She gave him all 
the particulars/^ said Mrs. Frekc, taking off her 
bonnet with an air of vexation and fatigue, " as 
plainly as she would have done to you or me/^ 

^^ Of course she had to teil the truth/^ said the 
vicar. " She is a woman to teil the truth 
wherever she is; and — though that is an odious 
view of the subject, and enough to make one teil 
a lie if one could — still truth was the only policy 
in such a case.'' 

*^ I am sure nobody ever said of me that I was 
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against telling the truth/' said the vicar's wife, 
with a little Indignation, " but still there are 
more ways than one of doing it, you know. I 
don^t see tlie use of going into every detail. His 
lordship was very nice all the same, and did not 
change to her in the least, even after she told 
him everything. But I must say, the thing that 
Struck me was her coolness. She was no more 
put out of the way than I am, talking to you. 
And then Mr. Charlton, you know,^^ said Mrs. 
Freke, with a slight movement of her head, " he 
was there waiting for us, and paying stich atten- 
tion. I can^t help saying that it makes me 
dreadfuUy impatient to see it all, and poor Roger 
scarcely settled in his grave, and she wearing 
that widow^s cap.^^ 

" Poor soul ! if she has a little happiness at 
last/^ said the charitable vicar, " she had not ioo 
much öf that with Roger. There is something 
owing her after all she has gone through. I 
think Charlton is a good sort of fellow ; and when 
one thinks how little comfort she has had " 

" Mr. Freke, I wish you would not speak so/' 
said his wife ; " what you are saying strikes at 
the root of everything. If a woman is not happy 
in her married life, it is almost always her own 
fault; and when you think what Agnes Stan- 
field was, and how much poor Roger had 
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to go through — and to see her in her widoV» 



cap 

It was this that aggravated Mrs. Freke. To 
be sure, second marriages were not nnlawful, and 
even took place every day ; but then the costume 
had to be considered, and the sympathy it awa- 
kened, which was evidently procnred under false 
pretences. It was this that upset the spectator's 
temper. She shook her head as she recalled it 
to her mind. 

^^ I have always taken an interest in Agnes," 
she Said ; ^^ I have always stood her friend from 
the first. Of course, I knew she had her fanlts, 
but I never antieipated anything like this. And 
to think that you ean approve of it, Mr. Freke !" 

Mr. Freke was not listening, but had gone oflf 
at a tangent on his own account. 

" It is not the way things are managed in this« 
World," he was saying to himself. " If she was 
to win her cause and marry that good fellow, and 
be happy ever after, it would be like a thing one 
had arranged one^s seif. It^s a great deal too 
good to happen so ; I have no faith in it, for my 
part." 

But, on the wliole, it was satisfactory to know 
that Agnes had got safely through this momen- 
tous interview, and that Jack Charlton had been 
waiting for her, and had shown her a great deal 
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of attention. Mr. Freke went away to liis study 
with a sense that perhaps for once Providence, 
instead of procuring Agnes's " good'^ by aban- 

doning and thwarting her — ^which is the usual 
populär explanation of the ways of Providenee — 
might be as good to her as he himself would have 
been had he had the power. It was a f orlom hope ; 
and yet, under the influence of all the favourable 
signs which were appearing on the horizon^ the 
viear tried to think that such a thing might be ; 
but without, indeed, pausing to inquire what 
were the sentiments of the persons who would 
have to be employed as the Instruments of Pro- 
videnee, could his benevolent intentions be carried 
out. 

As for Agnes, she made her way home leaning 
on her father^s arm ; calm enough, as Mrs. Freke 
had Said, and able to behave herseif as usual, but 
with a thrill throughout all her heart and frame, 
and a stränge haze in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded her. She had made a supreme eflfort, 
and had succeeded. She had restrained all the 
little feminine impulses towards evasion or in- 
complete speech, and had answered fully, and 
largely, and clearly, the inquiries addressed to 
her. Nobody could doubt henceforward that the 
accusations brought against her by Sir Roger, of 
being a person of no family and not much educa- 
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tion, "were perfectly true ; but at the same time, 
whatever other people might think, Agnes came 
away with a certain confidence that her judge 
had discovered the results drawn from these 
premises to be as false as any invention eould be. 
To be süre, he had not pronouneed any deeision ; 
but yet her original confidence in the truth of 
her cause was confirmed by a sense that the 
supreme authority in her case had found in her 
a woman whom he could treat only as an equal. 
A certain excitement, long suppressed and won- 
derfiilly concealeÄ, made her arm thrill and 
tremble as it rested on her father^s, and filled the 
air to her with a certain haze, as of a dream. It 
seemed stränge to her to see other people going 
about their ordinary business, as if this was a 
day like any other day. She went home and 
called Walter to her, and put down her head on 
the boy^s Shoulder for a rest after she had kissed 
him. He was her boy — nobody in the world 
iH^ could take him from her. To be sure, it occurred 
to her mind at that moment, with a dreadful 
'^^ shudder, that such a boy, quite unassailed by 

man, had been taken by God out of his mother's 
arms not very long ago, within the very limits of 
the village; but it seemed to Agnes that God 
was too good to send such a misery upon her. 
Shewas a widow,and he Avas her first-born and her 
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only son. The hardest-hearted man, the sternest 
human law, spares such a one — and was it for 
her to believe that God was less mercifal than 
man? She put Walter away from her in her 
excitement a minute after, and sat up and told 
her father everything that had happened. It 
seemed to her, as she spoke, as if she must be 
safe. Men were kind in their way, notwith- 
Standing all the hard things that were said of 
them ; and God was merciful. They eould not, 
and surely He would not, take her child from 
her, and strike down to the earth all her courage 
and hope. 

" Lord Norbury was very kind/^ she said ; 
" I have confidence in him — and so has Mr. 
Charlton. He thinks we are all safe now/* 

Stanfield was excited, too, though he also 
made an effort to preserve his composure ; and 
he had a sense that the worst was over, now that 
this interview had taken place. " And you were 
alone, and there were no newspaper people 
there ?^^ he said, with a certain satisfaction in hiä 
voice. 

^^Why should there be newspaper people?'^ 
said Agnes, with a soft laugh. " You think our 
aflfairs are more interesting than they reaUy are. 
We are safe, because nobody is thinking of us, 
father; and then Mr. Charlton says '^ 
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It was just at this moment that some visitors 
came to the door — Mrs. Fox and another 
neighbour, who took an interest in Agnes, and 
had come füll of curiosity in the hope of Hearing 
something. When they came in the conversa- 
tion was resumed, though in a more general 
way ; and Agnes eontinned what she was saying, 
so far as to repeat that Mr. Charlton now was of 
opinion that there was little to fear. 

'^ And it must be so nice to have a man like 
Mr. Charlton to condnet everything,^^ said one 
of the visitors, with a signifieant look. " A man 
who takes such an interest ! Everybody begins 
to know him about Windholm. I saw him get 
into a cab at the Station the other day, and the 
man never asked where he was to go to. You 
know, my dear Mrs. Trevelyan, everybody con- 
nects him with you ; it is so nice to have him to 
manage your afiairs.^^ 

" And he seems so fond of the dear children,^^ 
said Mrs. Fox, with a sigh and a little solemnity ; 
" that is such a blessing \" These words, and the 
way in which they both looked at her, and the 
sentiment in Mrs. Fox^s voice, and the laugh that 
was subdued in the other, startled Agnes. She 
looked up first at one and then at the other, and 
tumed her eyes to her father, finally, to ask what 
they meant. But Stanfield was looking down on 
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the carpet, and had a certain embarrassed and 
confused air, as if he himself were not quite sure ; 
and in that moment, excited as her own faeulties 
were, and susceptible "with all she had just gone 
through, a true perception of what they meant 
burst for the first time on Agnes. For the first 
time it occnrred to her what an Interpretation the 
little World whieh surrounded her had been 
putting on her aetions ; and words which had 
pnzzled her at the moment, and smiles for which 
she had been unable to account, flashed back 
upon her mind like lightning with this sudden 
explanation. Natnrally she did the very last 
thing she ought to have done, like any other in- 
nocent woman — she blushed a sudden fiery over- 
whelming blush, which being born entirely of 
surprise, and pain, and innocence, and the shock 
she had received, looked to the two friendly in- 
quisitors like the füllest evidence against her. 
They laughed and shook hands with her warmly, 
and wished, with much meaning in their looks, 
that everything might be settled comfortably, 
when they went away. And Stanfield had gone 
before, so that Mrs. Trevelyan was left alone, 
with this new question thrown like a sudden 
bomb into her heart, in its commotion of hope 
and thankfulness. It was then that she sent 
Walter away to play with his companions, 
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feeling ashamed, she could not teil why, under 
the child^s eyes. To be sure, he could not liave 
nnderstood the words and looks which she had 
found out only by chance, as it were ; but still, 
the very Suggestion in her son^s presence, over- 
whelmed Agnes with a visionary shame. And, to 
teil the truth, the first feeling in her heart was 
that of a certain anger and bitterness, not so 
much against her neighbours as against Provi- 
dence itself, which had made such a blunder pos- 
sible. It seemed hard to her, a faithful wife and 
true woman, to feel herseif thus thrown back 
again in the opinion of the little world that sur- 
rounded her, into a kind of factitious youth, as if 
she could begin the world again, and be moved 
once more by the hopes and fears which she had 
already had in her day, and done with like other 
wives. Agnes put her face into her hands to 
hide from herseif the hot and painful blush, which 
was so diflferent from the blush of youth. She 
asked herseif what she had ever done to ex- 
pose her to such a suspicion ; and what was 
worse, she grew aware, slowly and in spite of 
herseif, that Jack Charlton^s society had been a 
pleasure to her; and then she came back from 
that thought to raise such a protest against the 
inequalities of life, as only suffering can winng 
from a dutiful heart. 
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Mrs. Trevelyan asked herseif why was it that 
she should be exposed over again to those difficul- 
ties and dangers which belonged to another period 
of life, and not to hers ? She feit not only ashamed, 
but wounded and sore to the depths of her heart ; 
her woman pride, and all the prejudices of her 
character, and that prevailing sense of wifehood 
and motherhood which makes a woman saered even 
to herseif, had been Struck at and wounded deeper 
than words eould describe, and the wounds bled 
secretly and inwardly. It was this that confused 
her even in the moment of her apparent victory. 
Nobody in Windholm meant it as an accusation, 
not even Miss Minnie Fox, though she eried to 
think of the inconstancy of Roger^s widow ; 
nobody made a crime of it, nor did anything 
worse than langh at the idea, that the young 
widow, as they said, had consoled herseif. But 
then Mrs. Trevelyan, perhaps, was fanciful; the 
accusation was horrible to her, and so was the 
sense that she liked Jack Charlton to come, and 
had got used to expect him, and might miss him 
when he came no longer. And this, too, at the 
very moment when her child was in danger, and 
when, perhaps, he might be taken from her. At 
one time Agnes, with the craven impulse of na- 
ture, thought to herseif that she should lose 
Walter as a punishment for having, even una- 
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wares and for a moment, suflFered the idea of a 
stranger to enter into her life; and then her 
mood changed, and her heart swelled with a 
sense of the hardship of her lot. 

It is hard to be left alone, with life and all its 
subtle inflnenees still stirring strong in a spirit un- 
subdued by age — hard to be exposed to fitivoloiis 
suspicions, to untimely langhter, to self-contempt, 
which is the worst of all. This Agnes feit bitterly 
and sorely — she who for so many years had never 
recognised herseif in any other charaeter than that 
of wife. From all this it will be seen that she was 
sadly visionary, and, indeed, fantastic in her ideas ; 
for even Mrs. Freke had not any serious objec- 
tions, though it made her impatient, as she said, 
to see the widow's eap under the circumstances. 
But the vicar's wife would have opened her eyes 
in utter amazement had she snspected the high- 
flown way in which Mrs. Trevelyan would take 
up a suspicion so natural; for, indeed, nobody 
had any Intention of being hard upon Agnes, 
and Mr. Charlton had something of his own, 
though his practice was no great things, and in 
age and other partieulars was suitable enough. 
If there had been supposed to be anything wrong 
or nnseemly in it, Windholm would not have 
made up its mind so speedily and so cheerftdly. 
But, to be sure, the opinions of Windholm, or 
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even of Mrs. Freke, was ijiot what Agnes took 
into consideration. And she was ashamed^ and 
wounded, and disgusted to the bottom of her 
heart. 

It would be vain to record all tbe thoughts 
that, under this new Stimulus, passed tkrough 
Mrs. Trevelyan's mind ; as far as she had any 
egotism in her, it took this direction. She was 
not an admirer of herseif, but still there was no 
point at whieh she could be wounded so keenly 
as in that delicacy and modesty of a wife, which 
is almost more susceptible than that of a girl. 
In this new light she recollected the doubtfdl 
look on her father's face, and iuterpreted it 
aeeording to its true meaning. Stanfield, too, 
had been suspieious of her, and this had made 
his eyes shy of meeting hers, and given an em- 
barrassed air to his face. She could not speak 
to him about it — ^which would have been the best 
thing to do — ^for her pride, which was consi- 
derable, though she did not know it, prevented her 
from talking to hini,or any one, on such a subject. 
It was necessarv that he and all the world 
should undeceive, as they had deceived them- 
selves, without anyactionon her part. Agnes made 
up her mind to hear nothing and see nothing, 
which was a resolution which naturally led to 
her hearing and seeing far more vividly than 
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ever before, and getting the benefit of all tlie 
inuendoes, the jokes, and playful observations 
which had been so utterly anproductivc of any 
eflfect up to this moment. It was this, as we 
have said, that changed Mrs. Trevelyan so mucli 
just at this crisis ; it made her a little stiff and 
distant as, people said, she had never been before ; 
it made her reserved and unsympathetic, so 
far as that was possible; and besidcs, it did 
to some extent what Stanfield thought nothing 
on earth could do — it made Agnes self-occupied, 
and intent upon her personal affairs to an incre- 
dible degree. She would even put aside the suit 
of "Trevelyan ver^M* Trevelyan/^ to attend to what 
some gossip was saying. And the blacksmith 
asked himself what was the secret of his 
daughter's conduet, and did not like to answer. 
All this mischief sprang from the looks and 
words of Mrs. Fox and her neighbours, who 
were so kind as to take an interest in Agnes. 
It was a small origin, no doubt, but then a 
very little matter is enough to make a great deal 
of disturbance ; and it is impossible to limit the 
issues of any known word or action. It confused 
her mind at a moment when she ought to have 
had all her wits about her; it made her im- 
patient and distrustfiil of her friends at the time 
when she had most need to hold by them and 
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their protection ; and finally, it absorbed her in 
what was at the best a kind of selfish anxiety, 
when she ought to have been quite free to 
mark and observe everything that was happening; 
and thus it was tbat the piece of gossip whicli, 
np to this moment^ had been circulating so 
harmlessly in WindhoLn, having taken shape and 
form^ began to help in the great designs of 
existence, and to prepare what tnmed out to be 
the hardest and most painful chapter of Mrs. 
Trevelyan's life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Crisis. 

&HE suit of " Trevelyan versus Tre- 
velyan" dragged on for some time 
i after the interview ■whicli Agnes 
liad Titt the Chancellor — not that 
there waa much to be done or said, but only 
tbat, by dint of poatponements and adjoum- 
ments, it is alwaya easy to lengthen out sucli a 
process. And, naturally, in tbe meantime, it 
was impossible for her to disraiss or avoid the 
Visits of Jack Charlton, vho had more to do in 
Windholm than ever. When Agnes met bim 
again after that revelation, it was difQcult for 
her to preaerve the air of unconscious friendli- 
ness and case whicli had once been so natural. 
Perhaps Jack, who did not know of anything 
having happened in the meantime, might not 
perceive the difference, but Stanfield did vaguely, 
and did not know what to make of it — whether 
to believe that Agnes was yielding to the temp- 
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tation, wliich, after all, it was, most probably, 
the best tliing for her happiness that she should 
do, or wlietlier she was going to preserve the 
ideal perfection of wbicli he was so jealous, and 
keep the unity of her life unbroken. The black- 
smith was not like the ordinary mass of fathers 
and mothers. Had his daughter married a second 
time, it would have been not a happiness and 
relief to him, but a fresh shock, which, no doubt, 
his love could have got over, but which at the 
same time would have been a desecration of his 
idol. It was true that he had married twice 
himself, not by any means to his comfort or con^ 
solation; but Agnes would have suflfered in her 
father^s estimation could he have imagined that 
her happiness could be increased by becoming 
the wife of Jack Charlton or of any man ; for he, 
too, was high-flown, and it was from him, though 
nobody knew it, that Mrs. Trevelyan took, on 
that, and other subjects, those fanciful ways of 
thinking which this history has set forth. 

As for Agnes, her curiosity was to find out 
whether, when all the rest of the world had 
concluded upon it as certain, such an idea 
had ever entered Jack's head, or whether he 
was, like herseif, the last to think of such 
a conjunction. To be sure, she was only a 
woman, after aU, and perhaps a lingermg 
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remnant of vanity in some comer of her heart 
would have been gratified had Jack shown 
Symptoms of weakness in this respect; though, 
so far as she was aware, all her anxiety was to 
make sure that the Suggestion was one of idle 
gossip merely. But, liowever that inight be, it 
was impossible to make any change in her rela- 
tions with him until after the suit was over^ and 
a natural end should arrive to the business which 
drew them so much together ; so that Windholm 
still continued to talk — though by times some 
gossiping neighbour, in the height of a consulta- 
tion on the subject,would turn round and find Mrs. 
Trevelyan^s eyes upon her, bright and kindled up 
with an inexpressible defiance ; and that there was 
a certain disdain of other people's opinions in 
Agnes^s manners at that moment which had 
never, so far as any of her critics were aware, 
been seen in her before. She did not say any- 
thing to anybody, but still the public became 
aware of a certain awakening in her eye and de- 
meanour which put the good people on their 
guard. And as for Stanfield, he grew more and 
more confused, and did not know what to make 
of it. He was puzzled about Agnes, whose 
meaning he did not divine, and he was compunc- 
tious about Jack, to whom he could not wish a 
lover's reward for his trouble. It is true that. 
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by dint of thinking about it, and accustoming 
bimself to the idea, the report in the newspaper» 
and the " exposure'^ of the trial had ceased to 
aflfect the mind of the blacksmith ; but, as that 
passed away, something more and more painful 
had come in its place. Thus the time of the trial 
seemed to Stanfield a crisis fall of pain^ and dis- 
comfort, and anxiety — which, to be snre, he made 
all the more of, as he did not know what was to 
come. 

But when the suit was finally decided, and the 
Lord Chancellor had made that little speech 
under which the blacksmith winced with pain^ 
yet reddened with pleasnre and pride, matters 
came to a crisis, as was natural. By this time 
it was spring, and more than two years had 
passed since Roger Trevelyan's death, and Wind- 
holm in general had got reconciled to Mr. 
Charlton, and was chiefly occupied in discussing 
the necessary arrangements, and where tkey were 
to live, and what was to be done about the 
children. Mrs. Freke's opinion was that Stan- 
field should settle what he had upon the little 
girls, poor little things ! 

" Mr. Charlton is not rieh, but still he has 
something,^' said the vicar's wife, " and of course 
Walter must go to school. For my part, I can^t 
see why his mother was so bigoted against letting 
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his father^s family have the Charge of him ; for, 
of course, if there should be another family,'^ 
Said Mrs. Freke, with prudent prevision — which, 
to be sure, was a contingency for which nobody 
had tbouglit of providing. The blacksmith, too, 
moved by the same sense that the crisis had 
arrived, had grown very watchftd and silent^ 
divided between fear and hope^ and neve^ qnite 
able to deliver him seif from a certain tremor of 
expectation when he saw his daughter Coming to 
him^ or approached in his own person the house 
on the Green. 

This compKcation of events, though it was 
Walter who had given rise to all the difiSculties 
of the Situation, had somehow made Walter of 
secondary importance^as a child naturally becomes 
when the fate of older people seems to hang in the 
balance. He was left more to himself, though 
nobody was aware of it — ^he was less with his 
grandfather, whose mind was harassed and pre- 
occupied, and he was even less with his mother, 
and when with her was not so much her com- 
panion as of old ; for Agnes had thoughts in her 
mind at that moment which it would have been 
impossible for her to communicate to her child. 
And perhaps it was this which made Walter take 
80 sudden a fancy for Mrs. Stanfield^s son, who 
had come home just at this time, and had stories 
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of voyages and shipwrecks to teil which charmed 
the boy. There was not anything to be said 
against Tom, so fax as anybody knew, though he 
had been tbe plague of the village wlien he was 
a boy. Now that he had come home from sea, 
with nothing particular against his character, the 
just and charitable blacksmith could not refuse 
to let him come to see his mother; and it was 
there, under Stanfield's roof, that Walter first 
saw the sailor, who did all he could to attract 
his regard. If this had happened a little 
earlier, Agnes would have withdrawn her son 
from such equivocal society, and the blacksmith 
himself would have interfered to prevent so un- 
suitable a friendship ; but at the present moment 
they were off their guard, and occupied with 
another matter — far less important, no doubt, 
than the interests of Walter, yet possessing a 
certain fascination in its way. Stanfield had 
nothing to say^against Tom, whom he took into 
his house without much hesitation, though he 
had refused to receive the eider brother, Roger, 
who had turned out badly, as everybody was aware. 
The younger one was a little like his mother, 
high-coloured and hasty ; but he was young and 
a sailor, and a certain firankness and good- 
humour softened down the resemblance. He was 
very respcctful to Stanfield, and even to his 
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mother in Stanfield's presence, which was saying 
a good deal ; for when there was no one there to 
enforce a regard to observances, the sailor's filial 
duty was a little at fault. But then, whatever 
his character might be, it was under bis grand- 
father's roof tbat Walter made bis acquaintance ; 
and neitber Stanfield nor Mrs. Trevelyan ob- 
served^ as tbey would bave done had tbeir minds 
been less absorbed, tbe attraction wbicb tbe 
sailor's Company began to bave for tbe boy. 

Tom bad been to India, to America, to Cbina ; 
be bad seen ^^ natives^' of every possible kind, 
and unknown animals, and tropical trees, and 
desert islands ; and, wbat was perbaps still more 
attractive, storms at sea, and at least one sbip- 
wreck. Perbaps Walter did not know tbat 
sometbing personal to berself was for tbe moment 
witbdrawing from bim bis motber's mind; but, 
witbout knowing wbat it was, tbe cbances are 
tbat be feit tbe consequences, Aid was vaguely 
conscious of being left alone more tban usual. 
And tben Tom was always complaisant — ready to 
leave anytbing be migbt bappen to be doing, and 
to resume tbe story at tbe exact point wbere be 
bad left it off. So tbat insensibly, wbile Agnes's 
tbougbts were directed to anotber point — one 
wbicb, after all, depended entirely on ber own 
will, and involved no external danger — she began 
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to encounter a risk for which she had made no 
Provision^ and whicli it had not even occurred 
to her to consider. Her fears were over so far 
as Walter was concerned ; and after having her 
mind directed to her own personal interests in a 
manner so simple yet so startling, perhaps it was 
excusable if, for the first time, Agnes experieneed 
in some degree the excitement of a personal 
crisis. At least, excusable or not, such at the 
present moment was the state of aflfairs in the 
house on the Green. 

Things were in this condition when Jack 
Charlton came down one March day to announce 
the final victory. The Chancellor had made a 
little Statement, which all the world read in the 
Times, as Stanfield had dreaded, about Mrs. 
Trevelyan and her family. But, after all, the 
blacksmith found that this publicity had made 
wonderfully little difference in the general aspect 
of the World, and that the efiect upon himself, 
and even upon Agnes, was not so startling as he 
had expected. What his lordship said was simply 
that he had seen the parties to the suit on both 
sides, and had carefully considered all the evi- 
dence that had been laid before him ; that so far 
from finding anything against the character of 
Mrs. Trevelyan^s relations, he found that her 
father had the very highest reputation in his 
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neighbourhood, and that the family was much 
respected; and accordingly, thathe saw no occa- 
sion to supersede tlie guardianship of the mother, 
who seemed to him perfectly qualified to have 
Charge of her child. Circumstances might arise 
to alter the case^ Lord Norbury added, no doubt 
with a recoUection of the youthful looks of 
Walter^s mother ; but at present he saw no reason 
for interfering. All this was printed among other 
perfectly uninteresting particulars, in that comer 
of the Times which records the mysterious doings 
in Chancery ; and, except the Windholm folks, 
few people were much the wiser. Jack Charlton 
came down triumphant with this news, to make 
Agnes aware of the utter discomfiture of her 
adversaries, who had all the costs to pay and all 
the scorn to bear. " Sir Roger lost his temper, 
poor man/^ said Jack. "It is a thing he can 
scarcely be said to possess at any time. Bnt I 
hope he convinced the Court that he was qualified 
to be a child^s guardian ; and now I have nothing 
to do but congratulate you, I suppose/^ he added, 
with a sigh. He did not look at Agnes, or he 
might have seen the colour rising in spite of her- 
seif on her face ; which was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since, had he but lifted his eyes and 
seen that consciousness, it is possible that Jack 
might have betrayed himself, and that at such 
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a moment of emotion sometliing traitorous in 
Agnes^s heart mi^ht have responded ; and there is 
no knowing what might have come of it; but, 
by good fortune, Jack Charlton did not lift bis 
eyes. He sigbed, but he only fixed bis gaze upon 
bis bat, and tbere was no inspiration in tbat. 
" I am very glad it is well over, for your sake/^ 
Said Jack, witb a little cougb, wbicb followed 
close upon tbe beels of tbe sigb ; " but I can^t 
say I am mucb exbilarated on my own account. 
I'm a lazy fellow, Heaven knows ; but wben one 

bas an object It bas been very pleasant/' 

Said Mr. Cbarlton, in an inconsequent way ; and 
tben again be feil to looking at bis bat, as if it 
bad suddenly Struck bim tbat tbe sbape was not 
exactly wbat it ougbt to be ; and again gave fortb 
from tbe deptbs of bis breast a kind of strangled 
sigb. 

^^ You bave been very kind/' said Agnes. " I 
don't know bow I can ever tbank you. If we 
bad not bad so kind an advocate, tbings would 
not bave gone so well witb us. To say bow 
obliged and tbankful I am is impossible ^' 

"Yes/^ said Jack, witb an uneasy move- 
ment ; ^^ I wisb you would not say it. I am an 
odd sort of fellow in tbat way — I can fancy a 
beggar is obliged to me wben I give bim six- 
pence ; but I bäte Obligation. One never cares 
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to hare anything that another is obliged to 

''It was not in that sense I spoke/^ said 
Agnes^ who was a little wonnded^ and yet did 
not know what to say^ or how to say anytliing^ 
that might not^ so critical as the circumstances 
were, change the faoe of affiurs. 

"No/' said Jack^ "I am sure you did not 
mean anything that was not kind and good; 
but I seem to haye lost my temper as well as Sir 
Boger, I think. By Jove, how the old fellow 
blasphemed ! One good thing in us is certainly, 
that we don^t indulge in bad langoage as cur 
fathers did ; not that I am one of the people who 
think there is mach good in ns,^^ said Jack, 
giying up his hat. '^ On the whole, I do not 
know a poorer set of snobs -" and again her suc- 
cessfiil Champion nttered a sigh and walked to the 
window, and all but tumed his back on Agnes. 
Ferhaps, when he had adopted that position^ he 
found it more easy to speak, imder guard, as it 
were, of the external world ; for, to be sure, a 
man who sees nothing except the woman whom 
he admires greatly and feels the deepest interest 
in, and the four walls of an apartment altogether 
pervaded by the sentiment of her presence, is na- 
turally in a position more dangerous than he 
whose eyes, at least, have the safeguard of the 
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common universe out of doors, and all tlie things 
in it that run counter to the indulgence of his 
feelings. Standing there, Jack feit himself more 
able to speak. 

" I am very glad for your sake/^ he said. " I 
canH say I ever had much fear after the Chan- 
cellor saw you, you know; but I thought with 
your father it might have been disagreeable. And 
then it's pleasant to win the battle ; but yet I 
donH know; thafs all on your account, and a 
man is selfish sometimes. It is a bore to be done 
with a thing one has taken an interest in. After 
all^ there are so few things one cares about ; and 
then, you know ; Fve got into the habit of Coming 
down to Windholm. I hope you'U let me come 
sometimes and talk over my affairs now that 
yours are done with. An end is about as great 
a bore as a beginning/^ said Jack, with a certain 
oracular vagueness ; but he was not amused to 
speak of even by his own absurdity, and stood at 
the window with his profile tumed to Agnes, re- 
garding her with a corner of his eye, and feeling 
a little anxious about her answer. He was a very 
good fellow, and his feelings were very true 
feelings in their way; and there was no saying 
what he might not have said had she wanted him 
to say anything, or lent him a helping hand. 
But then, Agnes did neither one thing nor the 
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other, and lie was not the man to take a ro- 
mantic plunge regardless of consequences ; but 
the Situation was critical, perhaps more critical 
than either of them perceived. 

^^ Indeed, I hope you will come to see us/^ 
Said Agnes, wlio was almost more relieved by 
Jack^s change of position than be was bimself — 
^^ I hope you will always let Walter remember 
that you were bis fatber^s friend^ I tbink/^ 
Said Mrs. Trevelyan, after a pause, witb a certain 
unconscious hypocrisy, ^^ tbat I feel your kind- 
ness all tbe more because it is for Roger's 
sake/^ 

Jack did not make any answer; be made, on 
tbe contrary, a kind of deprecating movement 
witb bis band, and gave a sligbt start as tbis 
allusion — ^wbieb was very sudden, and, as be 
tbougbt, uncalled-for — feil upon bis ear. As for 
Agnes, wben sbe bad found tbis golden vein, sbe 
feil upon it eagerly, as was to be expected, and 
worked ber idea out. 

^' Perbaps you do not know — I bope you will 
never know,^^ sbe said, witb a certain mixture of 
superiority and bumbleness — ^^ wbat it is to feel 
tbat tbe person most dear to you in tbe world 
bas left tbe world witbout sbowing fully wbat 
was in bim ; tbat be bas, perbaps, left sometbing 
bebind bim tbat migbt bring a sbadow on bis 
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memory. Mr. Charlton^ it is far more to me 
than anything you could have done for my- 
self. What you have done has set my husband's 
name above reproacli. I thank you most of all 
that it is for Roger^s sake.^^ 

What could Jack Charlton say ? He knew it 
was not for Roger^s sake, and so perhaps did 
she, even when, with tears in her eyes, she 
looked him in the face^ and set her dead husband 
thus between them. It was^ at the bottom^ could 
any one have searched into it^ a kind of deceit 
and hypocrisy which Agnes practised to put far 
from her the possibility of that new life which 
all Windholm had settled upon as a thing cer- 
tain and evident. She looked him in the face, 
even in the eyes, with that gaze which has a 
purpose in it; and yet perhaps at the moment 
she spoke, and at the moment when her look 
was the most füll and steady, her heart was 
trembling more than it had ever trembled before. 
Perhaps she was nearer being unfaithful to 
Roger, unfaithful to what she considered her 
trust and the occupation of her life — the guar- 
dianship of her children — at that moment than 
at any other point in her history. But, fortu- 
natelv for them both, Jack Charlton had not 
eyes to see underneath the surface any more 
than Roger himself would have had; and he 
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accepted her look and what she said, and the 
moisture wUch made her eyes so soft and so 
deep^ as cxponents of a heart which was not to 
be touched by any second affection. To be 
sure, be bad not come witb tbe Intention of 
making any declaration, or committing himself 
in any way; but Jack^ wbo knew no better, 
conld not belp feeling a pang in bis beart — a 
pang of mortifieation and disappointment^ wben 
be met tbe gaze of tbose dewy eyes. 

" It is notbing/^ be said, eonfused and do\m- 
cast. " I bope you will always tbink of me as 
a friend — always as a friend^^ — and Jack was 
glad and angry at tbe same moment to see 
Stanfield Coming in to terminate tbe interview. 
Tbere was a certain despair and despondency in 
it, but yet tbere was a certain sweetness; and 
wben ber fatber's voice was audible at tbe door, 
and Agnes^s watcb upon berself relaxed a little, 
Jack Cbarlton feit again a momentary doubt 
wbetber sbe, too, was not aware in ber beart of 
tbe sweetness and tbe despair. But at tbat 
moment Stanfield came in, and tbe ordinary 
World opened upon tbem botb, and tbe crisis 
was over. Agnes did not interrogate ber own 
feelings after ber counsellor was gone. It was 
fortunately not a babit of bers, and at tbis 
moment it would bave been more tban usuallv 
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diflScult; but someliow she feit a stränge fatigue 
of body and mind all the day after. She was 
tired without knowing how, as if she had been 
making some great physical exertion. The 
strength seemed to fall out of her all at once^ as 
if by some treachery. She said to herseif that it 
was the reaetion after her long anxiety^ and that 
now, when her mind was quite easy about 
Walter, it was not wonderful that the strain 
should teil upon her. But^ to teil the truth, she 
had always had a great confidence in her own 
rights, and the strain of anxiety had not been so 
great as she supposed. She had very stcady 
and very vivid conceptions of her duty, and was 
not likely to fail of earrying out what appeared 
to her the right thing to do; but yet, at the 
bottom of her heart, she was simply a woman 
like other women, subject to the same infirmities; 
and perhaps that was the true reason why, on 
this March afternoon, though it was so pleasant 
out of doors, Mrs. Trevelyan feit tired, and was 
pleased when the evening set in, and she could 
draw the curtains and light the lamp. She 
almost forgot to send for Walter at the hour 
when he ought to have been at home, and had 
to be reminded by Madeion, and feit a little 
vexed and annoyed with herseif ; but when one 
is very tired, one may be pardoned for a 
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momentaiy forgetfolness ; and on the whole 
there could be no doubt tbat sbe bad " gone 
through^' a good deal tbat day — and it was not 
necessary to explain to berself tbe nature of 
tbose experiences wbicb sbe bad gone tbrough. 
It was enougb tbat tbey were over now. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tom. 

SHEN Walter came in, he was füll 
f of Tom'a adventures, and all the 
ange sighta bis new friend had 
seiin, and forgot to be penitent for 
forgetting to come home at the proper time — a 
sin Tvhich Agnes, on her part, forgot to reprove. 
Mrs. Trevelyan, to teil the truth, was languid 
and silent. She heard what her boy said, and 
she gave him a smile and a monosyllable now 
and then j but she had not yet got out of the 
shadow of her own thoughts, and she was not 
capahle at the present moment of giving the 
large and ready sympathy which a mother ean 
sometimes bestow. To live that vicarious life 
which is called living in one's children, it is 
necessary to avoid all personal crisea, and those 
moments of individual existcnce which will arise 
by times, even in the mind of a woman, before 
age haa calmed everything down. She listened and 
L 2 
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smilcd upon Walter, and received a vague im- 
prcssion that the boy had been amused and 
pleased — an Impression whicb gave her a certain 
feeling of benevolence towards Tom, who thus 
took in band to amuse tbc cbild at a moment 
wben sbe berself bad, to some degree, lost the 
power of oeeupying berself witb bim; but, at 
tbc same time, Agnes responded but faintly, and 
was not sorry wben Madeion appeared at tbe 
door to summon Walter to bed. Bnt be was ten 
years old now — old enougb to understand tbat 
somctbing bad bappened; and perbaps in ber 
bcart Mrs. Trevelyan feit tbat tbere was some- 
tbing to be explained in ber own demeanour ; 
tbougb Walter, for bis part, was a great deal too 
mucb occupied witb Tom's stories to be aware of 
any diflTerence in bis motber's looks. 

^^ Walter, I want to speak to you,^^ said Mrs. 
Trevelyan; "forget Tom for a moment. You 
bave beard about tbe lawsuit witb your grand- 
fatber, Sir Roger? It is over now; I want to 
teil you about it : you are to stay witb me ^^ 

" Xq%" Said Walter ; " but tben it does not 
matter, for I never would bave left you, mamma ; 
tbougb I sbould like to bave a yacbt wben we 
are rieb, if you will not let me be a sailor. I 
sbould like best of all to be a sailor; but I 
suppose tbat would not please you. Tom says," 
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the boy added^ after a moment^s pause, "that 
Trevelyan is near the sea/^ 

" What does Tom know about Trevelyan?^' 
Said Agnes, hastily. 

"Oh, only that he has been in Comwall/^ 
Said Walter. "When Sir Roger dies, and we 
are living there '' 

" Walter,'^ cried his mother, " you must not 
speak of what may happen when Sir Roger dies. 
I do not like you even to think of that. Sir 
Roger has not been very kind to me, but he is 
your grandfather, and I hope he will not die. 
He is not going to take you from me now. The 
Lord Chancellor has seen him, and settled every- 
thing^^ — which was Mrs. Trevelyan^s feminine 
interpretation of Lord Norbury's decision — " and 
I am very glad he should have Trevelyan so 
long as I have you.'^ 

" Yes" Said Walter, with the calm confidence 
of his age ; " but then I never would have left 
you, mamma. I am sure I don't want grandpapa 
to die. Tom says he is very jolly ; and then 
Trevelyan is near the sea.^' 

" Does Tom know Sir Roger ?^^ asked Agnes, 
more and more surprised. 

" Oh, he has seen him, he says ; and Mrs. 
Stanfield knows him too,^' said Walter. ^^ They 
say we eould have a yacht there, and Tom 
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would te captain^ you know. I^d like to sail 
away into the Mediterranean^ and take you ta 
Sorrento, and Baden-Baden, and all those places 
where we used to be. I wonder if Giovanni 
wonld know me now. I'd like to have him for 
my servant, if I had a servant. But, mamma^ 
there can be nothing so jolly as to have a yacht, 
and go everywhere, wliereyer one wants to go/' 

*^ Not to Baden exactly,*' said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
" But, Walter, I don't like you to talk to Mrs. 
Stanfield and Tom about your relations; they 
are a different kind of people, you know. When 
you have anything to say about Sir Roger, say 
it to me/' 

^' But then, Mrs. Stanfield knows him,'' said 
Walter ; ^^ and it is they who speak to me about 
him. Oh, I forgot, they said I was not to teil 
you; but I would not promise. They say a 
fellow should not be always telling everything 
to his mamma, like a baby. But then, about 
the yacht ?" 

^^ What was it they said you were not to teil 
me ?" said Agnes, growing a little pale. A word 
or two more would have roused her out of her 
languor, and awoke her to an anxiety graver 
and more painful than her former anxieties ; but 
then Walter was only a child, and had allj a 
child's vagueness as to particulars ; the yacht was> 
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so much more interesting to Wm than anytliing 
about Sir Roger — and then it had never occurred 
to him that tliere was any importance in what 
they Said. 

'' Oh, I don't recollect/' said the boy. '' Tom 
Said grandpapa was a jolly old fellow. I did 
not pay so much attention to that. But there^s 
a bay down there, where the yacht eonld lie 
quite safe, even in a storm ; and then, you know, 
it would be such a jolly place to start from. 
Tom says ^' 

" Walter/' said Agnes, ^^ I do not like you to 
talk to Tom of your grandpapa, or of Trevelyan. 
Remember, another time; and as for yachts, 
you know, you must wait tili you are a man, and 
you may change your mind before then. Now, 
mind you don't talk to Tom or Mrs. Stanfield 
about the Trevelyans j and look, Madeion is 
waiting for you. Good-night V^ 

'' Yes,'' said Walter ; '' büt it is they who talk 
to me of the Trevelyans ; and then I don't care 
much for the Trevelyans. It is the yacht I was 
thinking of; no fear of my changing my mind. 
It is not as if I was a child, and did not know 
what I was talking of. I have not quite fixed 
the name yet — whether to call it after you and 
Agnes, or the Bee after baby — ^that would be 
most fun ; but then, St. Agnes with the lamb. 
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like the Madonna^ on the Sorrento boats **said 

the boy, upon whom the recoUections of bis in- 
fancy bad still some visionary power ; and be was 
still considering the subjcct when Madelon made 
her appearance, arbitrary, and not to be put oflF 
any longer. When Walter went away he left bis 
mother all bnt ronsed into a panie. If therebad 
been nothing in her mind to preoccnpy her 
thoughts, she woidd have taken fright and made 
some immediate effort to secure Walter from 
the possible influenae of her stepmother and ber 
son ; for Mrs. Stanfield bad been for a long time 
an object of suspicion to Agnes, who feit, witbout 
asking herseif how, that her fatber^s wife was 
ber enemy, and would injure her if she could. 
But then, the languor of her fatigue and ber 
preoeeupation, and sense of the crisis she bad 
*^eome through/' was still upon Agnes, and 
dimmed her energies. Instead of doing or re- 
solving upon anything, she only considered the 
matter and thought it over, and ended by per- 
suading herseif that there was nothing in it — 
what could there be in it ? Mrs. Stanfield bad 
seized the opportunity of talking to Walter of 
anything, that might be supposed likely to thwart 
and cross bis mother; and Tom very likely bad 
actually been in Comwall and bad seen Tre- 
velyan, and, perhaps, Sir Roger ; and, after all^ it 
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was not Sir Roger or Trevelyan of whom the boy 
was thinking, but of the yacht, whieh was a 
boyish faney, natural enongh. 

With this thought^ Mrs. Trevelyan let the mat- 
ter glide out of her mind, with a half smile at her 
stepmother's spiteful endeavours to disturb Wal- 
ter's Imagination, and a pleased consciousness of 
the innoeenee, which remained unaware even of 
such an attempt. The whole world might do what 
it pleased^ but to seduce her boy^s heart from her, 
or even introduee into his mind the idea that he 
could be detached from his mother, was simply 
impossible. And this being the case^ Agnes fol- 
lowed her ehild upstairs^ and kissed his fair 
candid face on the pillow when he was just 
dropping to sleep. The little fellow half opened 
his sleepy eyes with a drowsy smile in them^ as 
his mother^s kiss touched him. He was aware 
of nothing but love and security, and that sense 
of perfecta all-surrounding guardianship which is 
happiness to a child ; and he was fast asleep and 
lost even to that felicity before she left the room. 
Agnes went downstairs with that lull at her heart^ 
and sentiment of consolation and safety which a 
mother experiences when she sees her chüdren 
safe and asleep ; and without knowing it, feil to 
thinking again of her own afiairs — not of Walter ; 
he was safe and beyond the reach of any danger 
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and though she feit herself old in some parti- 
culars^ still she was not old^ and life stirred in 
her against her will. She snffered this conver- 
sation to fall out of her mind^ and went back^ 
without intending it or wishing it, to the more 
exciting interview of the moming. She had 
no desire to bcgin life again on her own 
account. Had the question been put to her 
she would have answered, and answered with 
truth^ that to live in her children was all that 
remained to her and all that she wished for j but 
then, a woman who lives only for her children 
must take unceasing care not to involve herseif 
in the alFairs of other people who are alive on their 
own account. And that is so hard to do in this 
World. Thus it was that Agnes was not fore- 
armed, as she ought to have been, by the waming 
conveyed to her, and free of anxiety about the 
children, found herseif left at a perilous liberty 
to occupy her thoughts with herseif. 

Nevertheless, when she thought of it next 
moming, it occurred to her that it was her duty 
to stop this talk about the Trevelyans, if that was 
practicable. The only thing to be done was, if 
possible, to induce Mrs. Stanfield, or at least her 
son, to give up speaking of Sir Roger ;*for Agnes 
did not like to forbid her boy^s visits to his 
grandfather's house. She might have taken such 
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a Step if she had been sufficiently alarmed^ or she 
might even have made use of her. father's au- 
thority ; but then her fears were very trifling^ and 
it was more a sense of unfitness in the interlo- 
cutors than any alarm for the result of the con- 
versation that moved her. She waved her hand 
to her father as she passed through the archway 
and went on up the outer stairs, a little to his 
surprise ; but still it was not an unprecedented 
Step, for Mrs. Trevelyan thought it necessary to be 
civil to her father's wife. Mrs. Stanfield was in 
the parlour in the heat of a discussion with her 
son, whieh Agnes interrupted at a delicate mo- 
ment. They were both redder than usual, flushed 
with contention and disagreement, and the red 
March sun which was Coming in, in a flood of 
level light from behind the Cedars — ^for it was 
late in the aftemoon, and the sun was near 
setting — ^gave a last tint of fiery colour to the 
scene. As for Tom, he was not only red but 
sullen, lowering with resistance, and repugnance 
to something which was being urged upon him. 
When Agnes entered the room the mother and 
son came to a sudden confused pause, and looked 
at her as two thieves might have looked at a man 
they were conspiring to waylay; and then Mrs. 
Stanfield got up with a civüity unusual to her. 
" It ain^t often as I see you in this house,'^ she 
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eaid^ oflfering her visitor a chair. ^^ IVe been a- 
talking to Tom about — about bis going away ; 
I ainH one to put upon the master^ and to ask bim 
to keep a man in bis bouse^ and bim not bis 
own flesb and blood '' 

Here Tom growled sometbing inaudible to 
Agnes, wbicb made bis motber turn sbarply 
round upon bim. ^^You can't deny as I said 
so, you good-for-notbing V' sbe said. ^^ You ain^t 
a drop's blood to bim, tbougb Pm your motber ; 
I don't say as I'm always tbe best of friends 
witb Agnes — but sbe^s bis own cbild, and sbe's 
got a rigbt to bis bouse/' 

" Husb, please/^ said Mrs. Trevelyan ; ^^ I am 
sure my fatber bas — ^no objection — to your son 
being witb youj it would be unnatural if be 
bad. I want to speak to you about my boy for 
a few minutes, if you will let me. I want to ask 
you a favour. It is not of any particular import- 
anee, but still it would be a kindness to me.^^ 

Mrs. Stanfield grew suddenly still at tbese 
words; sbe cast a stealtby glance at ber son as 
if ealling bis attention, and tben composed ber- 
self witb an unnatural quietness to listen. Tbe 
crisis evidently seemed to ber so extraordinary, 
tbat for tbe moment sbe sbowed berself superior 
to all ber ordinary rules. " It ain^t wbat I ever 
expected to bear, as I was one as could do Agnes 
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Stanfield a kindness/^ she said, with that pause 
in the midst of her excitement which showed 
at once how surprised and how watchful she 
was. As for Agnes, she looked at her step- 
mother with a certain scnse that it was a tiger 
ready for a spring that was crouching before her. 
To be sure, the image is not a new one ; but Mrs. 
Stanfield had plaeed her plump pink hands on 
her knees, as if they were the treacherous velvet 
paws upon which she was resting in her mo- 
mentary quiescence. 

" It is only to ask you if you would have the 
goodness not to spcak to Walter of the Tre- 
velyans/^ said Agnes, in her simplicity — ^^ nor 
you/^ she added, tuming her eyes upon Tom. 
" I am sure you mean no härm, and it is of very 
little importance ; but still, if you would be so 

good ^' She stopped, for Mrs. Stanfield's 

eyes were shining with a kind of savage pleasure 
which it was impossible to explain ; and as for 
Tom, he stamped his foot on the floor as if to 
call his mother to herseif. 

^^ Oh no,'' said Mrs. Stanfield, " we don't 
mean no härm, and it ain't of no eonsequence, to 
speak of. He told you as we was talking of Sir 
Roger? See what it is to have a child well 
trained. Mine don't have no such confidence 
in me ^' 
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" Hold your tongue/^ cried Tom, hastily — and 
he looked at Agnes with a significance which 
she conld not explain to herseif. What she 
imagined was that she had come in, in the midst 
of a qnarrel between them, and that it was at 
Tom, and not herseif, that her stepmother 
spoke. 

^' Oh yes, Fll hold my tongue,'^ said Mrs. 
Stanfield — '' Fm one as has always a desire to 
please when Fm took the right way. You 
havenH been not to say kind to me, Agnes Stan- 
field ; bnt Fm one as likes to give back good for 
evil. FU give you my word and promise FU not 
say another word about Sir Roger to your boy. 1*11 
never name his name no more — ^if I see Walter ; 
and I keeps my word when I gives it," she said, 
with a look of subdued enjoyment very extra- 
ordinary to see ; and then she glanced round at 
her son and said, " Tom, don^t be a fool," with 
a wonderfol red gleam of her fiery eyes. Agnes 
thought the quarrel was reeommeneing, and she 
rose to go away. 

^' I am much obliged to you," she said ; '' I 
will not interrupt your eonversation any longer," 
and Agnes left the room with a little courteous 
salutation to Tom, who was good to Walter, and 
had never harmed anybody, so far as she knew. 
But when Agnes had left the forge behind her, 
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and was Walking home through the village street 
speculating with a little wonder npon the re- 
ception she had met with, and Mrs. Stanfield's 
ready promise, she was profonndly astonished to 
see Tom a few steps behind, evidently hastening 
to join her. Mrs. Trevelyan paused tili he came 
up, with, perhaps, a little of the air of a superior 
awaiting a message. She was quite firiendly, and 
showed no Symptoms of being ashamed to be 
accosted by him in sight of all the village ; but 
at the same time she waited with her great lady 
look, which she could pnt on on oceasion, to 
know his reason for Coming after her, and hear 
what he had to say. 

" Did you want to speak to me V^ Agnes said, 
perhaps a little graciously, as he approached; 
but Tom did not show any Intention of standing 
still and delivering his message, and being 
done with it; on the contrary, he came np 
with the evident Intention of going on by her 
side. 

^^ Yes, but I will not keep you waiting/' said 
Tom. ^^I will walk with you a bit;'' and 
Agnes, who was taken by surprise, went on 
without knowing it. It was a conjunction which 
would have wounded Stanfield deeply had he 
Seen it, though he admitted his wife^s son be- 
neath his roof ; but then, that Tom should con- 
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sider liimsclf ^Vgnes^s equal liad never entered 
iiito tlic blacksmith^s thoughts. 

" Ycs, I want to speak to you/^ said Tom. 
'^ I^'c beeil looking for a chance, and Tve never 
bccn able to get one. We're kind of relations^ 
and I donH see why we shouldn^t be friends. 
Look here, ^Mrs. Trevelyan, if I was to teil you 
sometliing as would be for your good '^ 

Agnes did not take any notice of this con- 
cluding sentcnce ; she only tumed her eye» 
npon him wlien he spoke of being friends, and 
smiled a little, and said, '^ I am sure, if I can da 

anything for you ^^ for it never occurred to 

her that what he wanted was to do something^ 
for her. 

" Hang it, I don't want you to do nothing for 
me/^ Said Tom, abruptly, " except be friendly if 
you like ; — that ain^t what Pm a-talking of. Fve 
always had a kind of a sneaking regard for you, 
Agnes ; we ainH brother and sister, you know, 
and I suppose you^d turn up your nose at a 
rough fellow like me, though you're sweet 
enough to a snob like that Charlton; but you 
might be a little friendly all the same,^^ said the 
sailor, looking at her always with the look of a 
man who knew something about her more than 
she herseif knew. As for Agnes, she was stupe- 
fied with amazement and disgust. It seemed to 
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her something incredible, which shc could neither 
realize nor believe in ; and yet tliere he was, with 
his familiär looks, Walking, füll in the sight of 
all Windholm, by her side. 

" Yon must have forgotten yonrself,^' she 
Said ; '^ I am entirely at a loss as to what you 
mean. I can only think you must have mis- 
taken me for some one eise. Good evening !^' 
Said Agnes, with an attempt to leave him ; but 
Tom was evidently prepai'ed for that. 

" By George, I ainH the fellow to make mis- 
takes,^^ Said Tom. ^^ I don^t know nobody in 
Windholm a bit like you ; and I can just teil you 
it ain^t to your advantage to be proud. Suppose 
you was Roger's wife " 

"How dare you speak so?^' cried Agnes, 
flaming into sudden indignation ; " how dare you 
name Mr. Trevelyan so ? He, at all events, was 
unconnected with you.'^ 

Tom laughed. 

" You^U find out as I ain^t so far off as you 
think,^* he said. " Pm Walter^s uncle, I am ; — 
come now, be a little bit friendly. I could teil 
you a deal, if I liked — and I could stand your 
firiend " 

" Silence, sir I^' cried Agnes ; " you have no 
right to speak to me in such a tone — nor to 
Claim any relationship with my son. I will 
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speak to my father if you say another word ; lie 
is very good, but he will not keep any one in his 
house to insult his daughter. Be silent^ sir^ and 
do not venture to follow me farther!'^ This she said 
with a hanghtiness which she could not restrain — 
for naturally it seemed to her that it was through 
herseif, who had already sufTered enough from 
her father's weakness, that this low fellow claimed 
a connexion with her husband and her son. 

'^ I advise you to think it over again afore you 
send me away/' said Tom, insolently ; and then 
he lowered his voice, and his tone softened : 
*' Fd be a friend to you if you'd let me, Agnes/' 
he said ; '^ I would, upon my honour ; and I can 
stand your firiend, though you don't think it — ^if 
you'd only be a little firiendly to me" 

Agnes was so angry that the power of speech 
seemed to forsake her in her emergency. She 
went on with hurrying nervous steps, and closed 
her own gate upon him with hands which were 
perfectly steadfast in their purpose, though they 
trembled a little. She looked Tom in the face, 
and shut the gate upon him with a foree of 
disdain under which he shrank dismayed. 

*' Good evening \" she said, with clear and 
cold distinctness, which made the words soimd 
like two stones falling through the still air of the 
declining day. As for Tom, all this happened 
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so abruptly that he stopped short on the very 
threshold^ and had to draw back a step to avoid 
the sweep of the gate as ifc closed. He made 
some fiirious exclamation, of whieli Agnes took 
no notice, and kept standing tliere, watcliing, 
wMle, with her heart throbbing and swelling, she 
went into the honse. Indignation and anger^ 
and a sense of humiliation, overwhehned all her 
other sentiments as she went in at the open door ; 
and then a smile came over her face at the 
utter foUy of the whole business. It was so- 
absurd that it seemed to her to make her very 
displeasure ridiculous, as she thought it over. 
He would stand her friend ! It was like offering 
her his protection — she, who was under the pro- 
tection of the sacred laws of earth and guar- 
dianship of heaven ! — and after awhile she began 
to smile at the ridiculous presipnption. But as 
for Tom, the sailor, he went away without any 
smile, and with a furious determination in his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XL 




The Trevelyan^ Bevenge. 

fHIS unexpected scene had naturalljr 
a considerable influence on Mrs. 
> Ttevelyan; but still, when ahe 
had calmed do'vm a little, and 
found herseif safe in tbe secure shelter of 
her home, where nobody could disturb or 
molest her, the effect passed away from her 
mind. Now that Sir Roger Trevelyan had been 
proved harmless, ^fvhat could any one elae do? 
And it fräs just at this tnotncut that she dis- 
covered a letter lying npon her writing-table. It 
was a letter from Jack Chariten. She had not 
heen in the habit of getting letters from him, and 
the sight of it made her heasrt beat a little fester 
in spite of herseif. Perhaps even her first im- 
pulse was aunoyance, as of something impartu- 
nate reopening a matter which was of necesaity 
of a disturbiug and uusettling character, and 
which she had imagined herseif to have con- 
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cluded. The object of the letter was ostensibly 
to convey to her some little bits of information 
which Jack had, as he said, forgotten ; but it was 
in reality inspired by a very dijßFerent sentiment 
from that of business. It was one of those letters 
which are interesting to women, even by means 
of the very deficiencies which would make them 
aimless and foolish to a man. It was a letter which 
expressed everything or nothing, very much ac- 
cording to the inclination of the person who 
received it. Jack could not conceal the attrac- 
tion he feit towards Windholm, the pleasure he 
had in Mrs. Trevelyan^s society, the subtle sense 
of sympathy and accord which he feit to exist 
between them; and yet he was not a man 
to make a fool of himself by an unadvised 
" oflFer'^ to his firifend^s widow, or to run the 
risk of bnrdening himself with another man^s 
famüy, and marrying (which was, perhaps, worst 
of all) a blacksmith^s daughter, without even 
any certainty that his self-abnegation would be 
appreciated or his offer accepted. But, at the 
same time, he could not give her up. . He had 
Seen a great many women in his day, but he had 
never happened to encounter any one quite like 
Agnes; and he had a sense of blossoming out 
and looking his very best in her presence, which 
was very gratifying. He took accordingly the 
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only middle cotirse that remained to him between 
the two extremes, and adopted that which per- 
haps awakens a more fine and subtile emotion^ 
and certainly is the origin of more refined and 
charming letter-writing, than either happy Iotc 
or despair. There are cases even, in which a 
love-letter itself has less attraction than one of 
those letters which skirt the borders of love, and 
imply everything to a mind that is open to re- 
ceive the implication; without committing the 
writer, if his correspondent is of slow apprehen- 
fiion or is unwilling to understand. 

To be sure, it is a kind of correspondence 
which, judged by a practical Standard, every man 
must feel himself at liberty to despise. But 
then such letters axe not addressed to men, but 
to women ; and women are apt to find a chann 
in them, almost greater, as we have said, than 
that of the love-letter proper. Such was the epistle 
which Agnes received, to refresh her mind after 
her conversation with Mrs. Stanfield and Tom. 
No doubt it might have meant love, and mar- 
riage, and a new life, if Mrs. Trevelyan had 
been of that way of thinking ; but, at the same 
time, it meant friendship, the visionary amity so 
dear to fanciful souls — a tender and delicate 
alliance of mind and thought, very sweet in 
itself, and not of necessity leading to anything. 
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if she were so minded. To write such letters is 
a fashion of the age, in which people axe so free 
in correspondence ; but it was the beginning of 
Agnes's experienee in that way, and it had a eon- 
siderable effect upon her. She was only a very 
little startled, and she was a good deal moved ; 
it brought all Jack^s goodness and kindness 
before her nnder a sudden warm Ught of regard 
and gratitude, and, at the same time, it did not 
alarm her, as his personal appearance had done. 
And then there were some things in it which 
required an answer; and she sat down to reply 
with a certain glow of pleasnre and consolation* 
It was pleasant to think of having some one who 
nnderstood her — some one who could feel for 
her nnder all circumstances ; and it was with 
this feeling in her mind that Agnes placed her- 
seif at her writing-table, and began her reply. 

It was not a hasty note, to be replied to hastily ; 
on the contrary, after the first paragraph, which was 
a direct response to Jack's question about a matter 
of detail, Agnes insensibly feil into her cor- 
respondent^s tone. She wanted to give him 
delicately to understand that, notwithstanding 
her regard for him, her life was absolutely fixed, 
and beyond the possibility of change. And that 
was so diflBcnlt a thing to say as it ought to be 
Said, that she took a long time to it, as was 
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natural— so long a time^ that darkness over- 
took her before she was aware ; and the humble 
domcstic appcal of " the ehildren's tea/' which 
was not a thing which Mrs. Trevelyan had been 
in the habit of neglecting, came upon her 
unawarcs^ giving her an uncomfortable Sensation. 
She had forgotten the children — she who had just 
been reminding herseif that the sole and only 
life she would now live in the world was in them 
and for them. Her heart smote her as she got 
up hastily, and put away her unfinished letter^ 
and hastcned to her more urgent duties. 

Wheii the guilty mother went into the room 
where little Agnes was sitting up in her high 
ehair^ a ccrtain sense of shame and self-disgust 
came upon her; for she was aware that her 
thoughts werc elscwhere, and that she had but 
a distractcd and broken attention to give to 
little Agnes. Mrs. Trevelyan was highflown. in 
these matters^ as wc have said. She was as 
much ashamed of hcrself when she sat down by 
the side of her little child, and found that her 
mind was not there, occupied with the legitimate 
cares and consolations of a mother, but had 
strayed away on a new course, and interested 
itself in the regard of a stranger, as if she had 
done something really criminal; yet, as she 
sat down absently at the tea-table, she did not 
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even remark, at first, that Agnes was alone. 
It was only the little girl^s call for " Watty ! 
Watty \" that roused the abstracted mother. 
When she found out that Walter was absent, a 
momentary alarm took possession of her; but 
then it was not an extraordinary event. Within 
the last few weeks Walter had been absent on 
several oecasions, detained by Tom^s attractions 
at Stanfield^s house, or even tempted to linger 
with his schoolfellows j for though he was quite 
nnaware of it, no doubt a certain subtle con- 
sciousness that his presence was less necessary 
to his mother than of old had entered the child's 
mind. Agnes gave Orders that Madeion should 
be sent to look for him, with an impulse of 
impatience which was a relief to her own feeling 
of guilt. Then she sat down by her little four-year 
old girl, who understood nothing about all this, 
and kept on her prattle undisturbed — trying to 
think that she was displeased by Walter's 
absenee, and then relapsing into disgust with 
herseif, and then into a still more painful mood 
of self-defence. Her early widowhood had othcr 
pangs beyond those of grief and loneliness; 
humiliating dangers ; to which Agnes had never 
thought to be exposed. Faithfal sorrow, and 
solitude, and love, have their consolation and 
their dignity ; but to be thus thrown back against 
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her will without her own consent, into a second 
factitions and mortifying youth — and to feel again 
in spite of herself the attraetion of those fears 
and hopes, and exhilarations and despondendes 
whieh are so sweet the first time, when they come 
in due season, and so humbling when they 
arrive thus after date, to disturb the tranquiUity 
of a life which ought to feel itself settled and 
fixed for ever — ^was hard upon her; and in the 
sense that it was hard, she tried to drown the 
sense of shame with which she had fonnd herseif 
out. 

Mrs. Trevelyan, as we have said, was highflown. 
She feit a little soreness in her heart against 
the decrees of Providence. She thought it almost 
unjust that of all the women around her, only she 
should be leffc exposed to those betraying influences 
of life. None of them all had been a truer wife, 
or a more faithful mother ; yet it was only she 
whose name conld be linked with another name, 
and at whom the world could smile ; and it was 
not any fault of hers. It was against her will 
— ^without her consent, that she had been placed 
in this Position, and subjected to these subtle, 
unsuspected dangers. AU this mist of irritation 
and pain which axose in her mind, may seem 
foolish enough to sober-minded people. Had 
Mrs. Freke seen into Mrs. Trevelyan^s thoughts. 
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she would have said sensibly, "If she does 
not like Mr. Cliarlton, of course she can re- 
fiise him /^ which, after all, was a very succinct 
and true statement of affairs. But then Agnes's 
trouble arose from the fact that her mind was 
disturbed, not by the thought of marrying Mr. 
Charlton, but a vague sort of predileetion for the 
presence and society of a person who did not 
belong to her, and never eould belong to her, 
and whom she onght not to be thinking of. 

When she went back to the drawing-room, she 
took out her half-written letter and put it into 
the fire, and began to write what she intended to 
be a very brief note in answer to his question. 
But then it was difficult ta reply so shorüy to a 
letter füll of what the betraying influenae in 
her heart called '^ kindness.^^ Why should 
she take trouble to lose a friend ? And thus 
Agnes began, without being aware of it, to soften 
again the too brief sentences, and to acknow- 
ledge again the eharm and the attraction which 
threw sweet fitftd unacknowledged lights upon 
her homely and dim horizon. Why should two 
people be hindered from being friends, by reason of 
a distant and impossible possibility that they might 
become more than friends ? After all, to a woman 
shut out from the world, and whose existenee for 
herseif had been prematurely brought to an end. 
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was it not an advantage to form such a pleasant 
link of amity with a fall and living life ? Thus 
Agnes argued with herseif, persuading herseif 
that the pain in her mind was absurd, and that 
nothing could be more rational or sensible thaa 
her feelings. This process of reasoning took up 
her time, and made the evening pass so rapidly, 
that it was with a start she saw Madelon's flaxen 
head looking in at the door. Madeion had a 
scared look on her face, which alarmed Agnes 
vaguely. She closed her writing-book abruptly, 
without very weU knowing why, and rose up 
to ask what was the matter. '^ What is it ? Has 
anything happened V' she said ; thinking at the 
same time, with the natural rapid second-thought 
of a mother, that it could not be either Agnes 
or the baby, as everything was profoundly quiet 
in the silent house. 

" It is Walter, please,^^ said Madeion in her 
imperfect English. " Why comes he not ? It 
is late, late, too late for be out. Does Madame 
know where he is V^ 

" Walter ? has he not come in ? He must be 
with my father,^^ said Agnes hastily. 

" No, he is not there,'^ said Madeion. " I 
have gone there, and — everywhere. I cannot 
find him. It is too late for be out. Where 
does Madame think I go for find him ? It is 
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Strange, and I am frightened. He never did so 
before/' 

It was an alarming waking up out of Agnes^s 
dreams ; but the idea of danger did not enter her 
mind at first. "You must be mistaken/^ she 
said. ^^ It is impossible that he can be any- 
where but with bis grandpapa. When did be 
go out? I have not seen bim for some time 
— not since I came in. He was in tbe garden 
when I came in/' she said, recoUecting berself ; 
and then a buming eolour came over her 
face. It was this letter, this foolish and 
shameful self-oecupation, that had turned away 
her attention from her ehüd; and it seemed 
now as if something must have happened to 
bim, if only to punish her. ^^ Bring me my 
shawl and my bonnet, and teil Fanny to come 
with me/' she said, hurriedly. 

As for Madeion, her fears were stiU more 
serious than those of her mistress, whieh, after 
all, had no foundation except a kind of abstraet 
sense that she herseif deserved to be punished. 
Madeion had a more painftd knowledge at the 
bottom of her fears ; and she, too, had something 
to blame herseif with, and did not care to be 
questioned. She rushed upstairs for Mrs. Tre- 
velyan's bonnet with a kind of desperate, silent 
haste, which did not strike Agnes, because she. 
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too, feit herself so dreadfully to blame. Vague 

fears of accident came into her mind as she 

stood waiting and seareely able to eontain lier- 

self. He might have fallen into the pond, er 

met with some misfortune in his play. She did 

not think of anything eise ; she began to imagine 

what sight wonld meet her eyes if he was camed 

home lifeless, or, at the best, injured — and was 

it not her faidt, who for a moment, for an hour, 

had thought of something eise rather than of her 

ehüdren ? When she was just ready to go out, 

on her way to the door, the sound of the bell 

rang through her heart, and through those of 

the two maids who were with her. Fanny, who 

was going out with Mrs. Trevelyan, made one 

spring through the little hall and opened the 

doorj but it was only Stanfield who made 

his appearanee there. He came in and shut 

the door after him, and took his daughter's 

hand and led her back into the drawing-room. 

This action seemed to Agnes to eonfirm her 

worst fears. She cried out, hastily, " I can 

bear it — teil me what has happened — teil 

mer 

Stanfield was almost as mueh agitated as she 
was; but he had not the air of a bearer of 
tidings. He drew her arm through his to sup. 
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port her, and held her fast. '^ I am not come 
to teil, but to ask/^ he said. " I know nothing. 
I hope nothing has happened ? If you are go- 
ing anywhere, and it will be easier for you, come^ 
and you can teil me on the way '^ 

" It is Walter/^ said Agnes ; " he has not 
come home. I thought he must be with you — 
oh ! father, teil me, are you sure — is he not with 
you ? — ^perhaps about the forge somewhere — with 
Tom T' This now remained, instead of a fear, 
her greatest hope. 

" Tom has gone away suddenly,'^ said Stan. 
field. " Teil me, Agnes — what is it you fear ? 
His mother has a look that drives me distraeted. 
There is a sort of triumphant air; — ^but Walter 
would never go away with him — I can^t believe 
it. My darling, try and compose yourself, that 
we may do what is best to be done. What is it 
you fear V^ 

Agnes did not know what she feared ; a vague 
darkness seemed to come over her. Instead of 
the dark pond she seemed to see a wild country 
road, and her boy lost and wandering, at the 
mercy of the man whom she had repulsed and 
tumed away firom only a few hours before. She 
drew her arm from her father's and dropped into 
the nearest chair and hid her face in her hands. 
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It was only for an instant, and yet she feit as if 
honrs had been lost by that momentary weakness, 
and as if all the world was standing still and all 
succour and belp waiting for her, while she sat 
helpless trying to realize wliat she feared. It is 
true that her father waited by her side, and 
that Fanny and Madeion stood quaking at the 
door ; but none of them were aware that she had 
done anything to delay their search, or that her 
silence had lasted longer than the time that was 
necessary to draw a breath. 

'"' I do not know/^ she said. " I thonght of 
the pond and of those new houses they are build- 
ing. I never thought there was any danger with 
Tom; no, oh no — he would not go away. I 
thought of — of an aecident. Come, we are losing 
time. I thought of going down to the Common 
to ask if anybody had seen him — and you, father, 

if you would go into the village '' 

^^ Hush V said Stanfield. " This is no aeci- 
dent; you would have heard instantly of that. 
Sit down, my darling, and let me ask Madeion. 
We are not losing time. It might turn out worse 
than an aecident ; but you shall have him back,^' 
the blacksmith said, with a flash out of his 
luminous eyes, ^^ if I should go to the end of the 
World after him. My darling, iny child, keep 
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up your lieart. It is treachery only that I 
fear/' 

It would be vain to say that these words con- 
veyed any information to the mind of Agnes. 
It was rather a sense of meaning iu what he 
Said than any comprehension of that meaning 
itself which gave her strength to keep still while 
he ealled Madeion and questioned her. Madelon 
proved a reluctant and terrified witness, and in 
her panie she forgot, or pretended to forget, her 
English, and poured forth floods of German, 
which filled Stanfield with despair, and roused 
Agnes a little to the reality and to the impor- 
tanee of this evidence. At the end it appeared 
that Tom had been doing what he could to win 
Madelon's eonfidence for some time back; that 
he had joined her in her walks with the children, 
and had been Walter's constant companion, as, 
indeed, her mistress was partially aware; and 
that this very afternoon she had spoken with him 
in the garden and given her consent that Walter 
shoidd accompany him to the great gardens at 
Slough, where there were some Indian plants 
and seeds in the museum which Tom had pro- 
mised to show to the boy. Madeion confessed 
reluctantly that Walter had wished to ask his 
mother, but that she had promised to make all 
right, under promise that they were to return by 
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eight o'clock. And then Mrs. Trevelyan was 
hw&Y, Madelon said^ and she conld not say any- 
thing until she grew fnglitened, and it was too 
late. Thus Agnes^s sin, poor soul, though it 
was not a very terrible one, came back to her at 
every point. Slongh was only three mfles off 
across the country, a practicable walk; but at 
the end of tbe walk tliere was the river, with all 
its dangers and attractions. Heaven knew what 
might have happened, while the darkness was 
falling over the eheerfal country, and while the 
eareless mother was losing the precious moments 
over that letter whieh she thought of with 
horror. Agnes sat still, in a kind of Stupor, 
looking on with a frightM callous calm at 
Madelon^s sobs and cries, and her father's pale 
excitement and anxiety. It was not anxiety but 
despair whieh seemed to have taken possession of 
her. Had not Grod stretched out His hand on 
the moment, without leaving her a place of repen- 
tance, to launch at her head this frightftd punish- 
ment? She did not recover her senses tili she 
feit the cold night air blowing on her face, and 
became conscious that her father was leading her 
somewhere, supported on his arm, down the dark 
village street, where the scattered lights twinkled 
here and there through the soft gloom. She did 
not ask nor know, though he had told her, and 
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supposed she had listened to him^ where he Tiras 
leading her. She was going out into the dark 
worldj which had swallowed him up out oi' her 
sight^ to find her boy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Se^-betrayäl, 

tHE village street had somclio«- a 
stränge aspcct that night. It iras 
ten o'clock, and thc good people 
had carried their lights upstairs, 
wherc they slionc out of the uppcr Windows to 
light thc pcaceablc villagcrs to bed. Thcre ■was 
bright light in tlic littlc tavern, flaming in a dis- 
reputable ßilncss in thc midst of tlie quiet, and 
making visiblc a little circle before the doorj in 
the ccntrc of wliich stood the gig of a belated 
farmer, who was rcfreshing himself within. The 
light fcU upon thc -white rail of the village green, 
and slicd a aort of drcary gloom — what people 
call dai'kncss visiblc — on the Green itself, as far 
as the liinc-trcesj which rose up black at the 
farther side. Opposite Stanfield's house, at the 
farther extremity of the Green, there was a 
flare of faint candlclight blowing about in 
the night air, which came £roin thc littlc shop at 
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the comer — a struggKng little shop, compelled bjr 
poverty to keep open late, and to denjr itself 
gas. All this Agnes remarked, without knowing 
why, as Stanfield hurried her along. Slie made 
no resistance to his will, but at the same time 
it was only a passive Submission she yielded, as 
he drew her along supported on his arm towards 
his own house. She did not even understand 
what his fears were, when he led, or, indeed, seemed 
to sweep her along by the invisible influenae of 
his great excitement, into the house which had 
been her home for all the happier part of her 
life. But Agnes was herseif under the influenae 
of emotion so strong, that nobody would have 
suspected or believed in the Stupor which enve- 
loped all her faculties, and prevented her from 
understanding why she had been brought there. 
It seemed that Mrs. Stanfield had been expecting 
them. She was sitting by the fire, which was 
almost out, with a thick muslin nightcap on 
her head, and a short, white bed-gown replacing 
her dress. It appeared to Stanfield that this 
eostume was intended as an insult to his daugh- 
ter, but Agnes did not even observe it. She 

had not come here on her own account, but on 
her father's, with a certain vague trust that he 
knew what he was doing, and did not mean to 
waste time. As for Mrs. Stanfield, she got up 
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in her short, fuU skirts, and made Agnes a kind 
of defiant curtsey. She was redder than nsnal, 
and her fiery eyes blazed with an excitement 
that was partly fietitious ; but besides this^ there 
was no mistaking the triumph in her looks. 

'^ I ain^t used to it, master^ and Fm one as 
always speaks my mind/^ she said. " She's been 
and paid me two visits to-day^ her as is too grand 
to ask her father^s wife inside her door. But 
there never was pride yet but was hnmbled^ and 
so she^ll find — so she^U find/' said Mrs. Stanfield. 
She was too mnch roused to await the examina- 
tion which was Coming. '' She'll find it out,^ 
said the excited woman — " them as was too fine 
to have aught to do with me or mine. ITl 
thank yon, master, to take her oflf home, for Fm 
a-going to bed/' 

^^ Sally/' said Stanfield, who was trembling 
with a certain rage and impatience, which nobody 
had ever seen in him before, and yet who was 
intent on subdning himself, that he might get all 
the information possible, ^^I don't ask you to 
have any sort of feeling for her or me, for you 
don't understand ; but I ask you for your own 
sake, and that's a strong reason. Fll pass over 
all that's come and gone, if you'll say straight 
out what is in your head about Walter ; if you 
know anything — and I can't think but what you 
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know; if tliere^s any plot against him. His 
mother is liere ; I have brouglit lier to ask you 
with her own lips. You are a mother yourself — 
in a kind of way . Listen to me/* said Stanfield, 
laying liis hand heavily on her Shoulders, in the 
height of his excitement, ^^ we are none of us all 
bad or all good. God made you as well as her« 
Teil her what you know about her hoy" 

The pressure of his band on her Shoulder 
made her tum her head in spite of herseif. 
Agnes was standing by the table, very pale, and 
with her eyes enlarged to twice their usual size ; 
and Stanfield stood by his wife*s side, holding her 
by the Shoulder with a suppressed passion, such as 
she had never seenbefore. She was so far fright- 
ened that she lost her composure and her sense 
of triumph for the moment, and feit herseif in 
the grasp of an energy greater than her own; 
and in her state of excitement it was as easy to 
ery as to laugh, and to scream out loud and ery 
^^ murder/^ as either. Fortunately, impulse led 
her to do the first. 

" I don't know why I should be spoke to so/' 
she said, sinking into a whimper. "Take oflf 
your band off of my Shoulder, master, you're 
a-hurting of me. Am I one as goes about 
finding out whafs happened to other people's 
chüdren ? I daresay as he's fallen into the pond,'' 
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Said Mrs. Stanfield. The blacksmitli had re- 
movcd the salutary pressure, and her courage 
rose on the moment. ^^ He's falleii into the 
pond/^ she said, " and nothing particular either. 
My Tom didnH have no better luek when he was 
a bit of a lad. She^s been and scomed my boy/^ 
eried Mrs. Stanfield, raising her voice, '^and now 
shc^s the one to come and ask qnestions of me. 
If I speak, it'U be the worse for her. Master, if 
you^U take my advice yon^U take her away. 
Lct her go home and mind her own bnsiness, and 
look after her precious boy. I should just like 
to know what's that to me." 

Agnes held out her hands to her father with a 
suppressed ery. "We are losing time," she 
Said j ^^ I think as she does, some aeeident has 
happened. Oh ! come away, and do not let us 
lose any more time.'^ 

For the first time in his life the blacksmith 
did not answer his daughter's appeal. He kept 
his eyes fixed on his wife, out of whose face 
there came a certain gleam of triumph. " Ay, TU 
give you my word it^s that," she said ; '^ you're in 
the right, Agnes — don^t you lose no time. Maybe 
he^s been took out, and they^re a-bringing of 
him round; maybe — ^master, if I was you Fd 
send out Martha to get the drags — she ain't 
a-bed. Td go myself and welcome, but, not 
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thinking of nothing, V\e beeif and took oflf my 
gown *' 

Stanfield grasped her again by her plump 
Shoulder, with an excess of rage at her insolence 
whieh it was beyond his power to restrain. 
" Agnes, compose yourself ; there is no aceident. 
Teil her what it is,^' he cried, hoarsely. It was 
not a woman he had in his hands, but a per- 
nieious ereature taking pleasure in his daughter's 
pain. He seized her by her overgrown Shoulders, 
and shook her without knowing it, exasperated 
and driven to the end of his patience. " You 
know what it is, and where her boy is — teil 
her !" cried the blaeksmith. It was, perhaps^ 
the first time in his life that he had encountered 
in a vital struggle a force inaeeessible to reason, 
inaccessible to moral influence, and which had 
to be met and overawed by force like itself. 

^^ Father," said Agnes, " let her go ; she can- 
not know anything. Never mind if she has 
no sympathy. Oh, come, come — we are losing 
time/' 

The blaeksmith loosed his hands with a look 
of despair. He came to his daughter, and took 
hers in his grasp with a tenderness beyond 
words. " My darling, have patience, have 
patience,'^ he said ; " what she says is a lie — 
nothing but treachery has happened to Walter; 
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thc pond^s all a *cimed delusioii to tmni yoa 
off thc riglit track; I^ not touch her, bot 
m havc thc truth. Speak as long as yon 
havc thc timc/^ hc said^ snddenly tnming round. 
"Vva ulow, but Tm not blind; I know what's 
bccu going on in this honse; speak, and I^ 
paM it ovcr. Do you hear what I am saying?'^ 
said thc blacksmith, involnntarily making a step 
towardfl her. Again he said to himself she iras 
not a woman, but some kind of fleshly deyil, as 
«he Hat Mhrunk up in her chair glaring at him 
with lier red cycs ; and in that thonght excosed 
himficlf for the impulsc he feit to seize her in 
hin »trong hands^ and tear the secret out of her 
fleslu IIc was a good Christian, tender and 
kind ])y natnre^ but he ÜEU^ed his wife^s irrational 
and obstinate wickcdness with an impulse which 
feit likc murder ; and as for her, she cronched 
back furthcr and furthcr with a fear which came 
by instinct, but at the same time a confidence 
which was thc result of experience. She was 
incapablc of comprehcnding him, but yet she 
kncw, in licr miserable way, the nature which 
was so much above her^ and feit surc that no 
amount of exasperation would urge him to do 
her any härm. 

''Though you should murder me, as you're 
a-going to do,'' she cried, in her security, " I'll 
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not say a word. Let Madame Trevelyan, as is 
such a fine lady^ go and find it out. As for 
your threats^ I scoms ^em, William Stanfield. 
rm your lawfal wife, and whaf s yours is mine. 
Go and get 'em all roused up and drag the pond^ 
and you'll find tlie boy. Master^ if you take 
hold of me like that Tll cry out. Murder! 
murderl Martha^ he's a-going to kill mel 
Oh! good Lord, he's a-going to kill me! But 
not if I was to be hacked to pieces — ^not if you 
was to tear me in little bits — I wonH, I won't 
say a word/' 

It was Agnes alone who retained her calm in 
this erisis; it was she whodrewher father's hand 
from his wife's Shoulder, and took him apart. 
The excitement which overwhelmed Stanfield 
had but just succeeded in awakening her in her 
impatience and eager anxiety to get away. As 
she woke up, it seemed to her that her father 
was right, and that there must be some cause 
for the determined defiance and resistance of his 
wife. She put herseif between them, trembling 
as she was, and fixed her eyes on Mrs. Stanfield^s 
face. " My father means you no härm,'' she 
seid; ''you know he means you no härm. I 
don't want to have you threatened on my account; 
but you once had little children yourself — ^boys 
like mine. Teil me, for God's sake, if you know 
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anytliing. Siipposc your cliild had becn taken 
from you Avithout waming^ withoat preparaticHi. 
Oll ! liavc pity, liave pity ! and teil me if you 
know M'licrc is my boy/' 

MrH. Stanfield rouscd herself at this appeaL 
^' I told you always as pride wordd liave a feil," 
slic Kaid. ^^ It^s you to come and ask me for 
your l)oy — you as never asked me to go inside of 
your (loor wlicn all was well. What have I got 
to do witli your boy ? My Tom's gone off to 
Bca — not to be a bürden to nobody. Them as 
grud^ed him a bit of dinner^ and them as was 
too high to »peak to him when they met Mm^ 
tlicy've got thcir will. I wouldn^t have a son o' 
mine stay hcre to be put upon^ that^s all as I 
know. 1^11 teil you o' my boy, but I ain't got 
nothiiig to toll you of yours. If it's my advice 
as you want, Agnes Stanfield/' she continued, 
witli a flash of triumph out of her fiery eyes, 
'^ my opinion is to drag the pond, and not to 
lose no time. If you'd not druv' my Tom 
back to H(;a, hc'd have bcen a help — thafs all as 
I'vc got to say ; he'd have been a great help, if 
you liadn't drovc him away — and donH bear no 
malice ; but them as is scomed ain't always 
them as i» harmlcss/' she said, forgetting her 
räle for the momcnt, and blazing out in fresh 
triumph. ^^ Tlic like of us ain't to be cast off 
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and taken up as folks likes. He's made up his 
mind at last, and he 's gone oflF, and you can find 
him if you can !" said Mrs. Stanfield. She had 
forgotten, in the sense of victory, that a minute 
before she had denied all knowledge of anything 
but her own son^s departure. Now she faced 
her husband and step-daughter with that sense 
of being able to insult them without fear of re- 
prisals, which in its way is the testimony of the 
base to the noble. ^^ Go after him if you like, 
and find him if you can V she said, in her 
exultation ; ^^ if it was me, I would drag the 
pond, and see what's to be found there." 

Mrs. Trevelyan clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, to support herseif, as she stood in an 
agony of mingled disdain and supplication before 
this woman, who had it in her power to relieve 
her curiosity, and would not. Tliis liiention of 
the pond, so often repeated, sent a shiver through 
her, notwithstanding that her reason told her 
that Mrs. Stanfield made use of this horrible sup- 
position as a snare to lead her off the true track. 
She stood for a moment irresolute, not knowing 
what to do ; but recognising, what Stanfield did 
not recognise, the impossibility of trusting to 
anything that her stepmother might say. The 
blacksmith was not of the same opinion. It was 
so hard for him, notwithstanding all his expe- 
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riencc, to believe in an utterly perverse wilL 
He could not help thinking tliat it was merely 
becanse he had not fonnd the right chord as yet 
tliat the heart had not opened and given forth the 
tmth. 

'^ Sally/' he said, Coming forward again^ ^' I 
don't want to be hard on y on ; Fve been as good 
to yonr children as they would let me be. Haye 
pity npon my child ! Don't nrge me to recollect 
all yonr boys have done^ and all yonVe done 
yonrself, I will forget everything that has ever 
happcned if yon will teil me where Walter Tre- 
velyan is/' 

The erimson, trhich was suffdsed over all her 
face, flashed into purple on Mrs. Stanfield's 
chccks; her eyes stood ont, glistening, out of 
thcir sockets; her very arms^ which were un- 
covcrcd, reddencd over when these words reached 
her cars. 

*^Yonr child, and my boys, and Walter Tre- 
velyan V^ shc cried. ^^ Fd just like you to teil 
mc why he^s Walter Trevelyan? Because she 
went and married that poor bit of a lad, to his 
ruin, to make herseif a lady. That wasn^t my 
way, I teil you she thinks herseif a fine lady 
and an honest woman, but she ain^t done for him 
what I'd have done for him. Walter Trevelyan, 
I teil you, lies in the pond, and I^m glad of it ! 
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Him to be Sir Roger's heir! — a poor little 
whipper-snapper of a blacksmitVs graadson ! As 
if my boys weren't as good Trevelyans as he, and 
better, and bom afore him V she eried out, in 
her excitement. The moment after she paused 
and sank down into her chair, and looked with a 
certain fright at her hearers. They looked at 
each other when they heard these words — Agnes 
with a wondering inquiring look, but Stanfield 
with a bitter and buming flush, ahnost as purple 
as his wife^s. He had started a little, but that 
was almost imperceptible ; perhaps the sudden 
discovery, which came like a flash of light, had 
been so long dawning and rendering itself appa- 
rent, that the final revelation did not strike 
him so violently as he thought it did. He 
staggered slightly when this last blow was dealt 
him, and then went up to his daughter and drew 
her arm within his, to take her away, 

^^ That is enough,'^ he said ; '^ my darling ! 
this is no place for you. Fve suspected a deal 
of things, but I don't know if I ever suspected 
just as clear as she has spoken. Neither you 
nor me has anything more to do here l" This 
he said sadly enough, as he had been in the 
habit of speaking for a long time. Not only the 
joy but the honour had gone out of his life, and 
he had long suspected it. But now the blow 
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Struck him in spite of himself. He said ^^ Good- 
bye to this house and all that is in it \" as he led 
his daughter out at the door; he did not even 
look again at the panic- stricken creature wha 
was trembling in her chair. As for Agnes, she 
was Startled; but she was not sufficiently free 
in her thoughts to ask what it meant. ^^As 
good Trevelyans as he^^ kept ringing in her ears, 
but she did not feel that she had energy for any- 
thing more than a bewildered inquiry. Only she 
Said it once more under her breath as they went 
out into the sharp night air, which again roused 
Agnes to herseif. ^^ As good Trevelyans as he," 
she said, aloud; "is it only a piece of folly, or 
what does it mean V 

"It is true," said the blacksmith, with a 
stränge thrill in his voice. " It is all clear to me ; 
the cause is lost, and Sir Roger will have the boy 
at all risks. He has sent some one to steal him 



away 

" But Tom ?" Agnes said, wondering; and then 
it all rushed upon her like a revelation. Nobody 
could be a better messenger than Tom, who was 
as good a Trevelyan as little Walter, and who 
was Walter's uncle, as he had dared to say, though 
not through her, as she had supposed him to mean. 
When the truth flashed upon her, Agnes's first 
thought, even in the midst of her trouble, was of 
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her father, thus enlightened and dishonoured. 
She put her hands together on his arm, and 
clasped it tight^ with one of those bitter caresses 
which people give eaeh othcr when both are in 
mortal pain ; and then she quickened her pace 
without knowing it, hurrying on she could not 
teil where, into the darkness and the night, where 
Tom, whom she had repulsed and repellcd, and 
yet who was doubly connected with her, had 
earried away her boy. 



TGL. III. 





CHAPTER Xm. 

The Search. 

5 T would be pain to follow every de- 
I tail of tlie fruitless search for Walter 
, wbich the fatber and daugbtcr made. 
' The first stcp of all, after the first 
panie which led Agnes^ even against her convic- 
tions and reasoo, to have the village, and the 
pond, and cvery dangerous spot in the neigh- 
bourhood searched and investigated, was to ad- 
vertise Mr. Cbarlton of what had happened. Jack 
camc down instantly füll of sympathy, but it was 
with a kind of horror which she could not ex- 
plain, and which she even knew to be unjost, 
that Mrs. Trcvelyan looked at him. Somehotr 
his imanswercd letter, which was still lying abont 
Bomewhcre at the mercy of anyone who chose to 
read it, was identified in her mind with her boy*« 
diaappearance. No doubt the idea was foolish, 
because, whatever her occupations had beea, it 
would not have ocourred to her on that peacefid 
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aftemoon^ when everytlung was precisely as usual, 
to put her boy imder surveillance ; and yet, 
perhaps, the sentiment was natural enough. But 
it was Jack who conducted the search, showing 
in it a devotion and disregard of fatigue which 
won Stanfield's heart entirely, though it did not 
move his daughter. Before Jack was appealed 
to they had traced Walter and his companion to 
Slough, to the gardens, from which they had been 
Seen to emerge by a side gate. Some one had 
even remarked that the child was eager to retum, 
and urging his companion on; while Tom, for 
his part, limped behind, as if he had lamed him- 
self. There the evidence paused for a long time, 
and no further link could be found. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the next day Tom sailed 
firom Gravesend in a ship bound for China, in 
which he had been engaged for some time, and it 
was proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
he had joined his ship alone. That he should 
have smuggled Walter on board the vessel in 
some clandestine way, was no doubt possible;. 
but there was no time for such an Operation,, 
and he had not been seen in the child's Com- 
pany. The opinion of the detective, who was 
Jack Charlton's guide and inspiring influence,. 
was that the young gentlemari had been left; 
somewhere on the way. When the inquiry hadi 

Q t^ 
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rcachcd this point^ the cabman was discovered 
who had taken np a man limping^ who said he 
Lad sprained bis anklc^ and a boy^ of Walter's age 
and appearance^ near one of the side gates of the 
Slongh gardens^ on tbe day of tbe disappearanee. 
It even seemed to bave been the child who ni^d 
bis lame companion to take tbe cab. The driver 
testified tbat it was nearlj dark^ and that the 
man gave bim bis Orders in an undertone to 
drive on to town, if bis borse was fit for it. It 
was a good ton miles^ but tbe borse was fresh 
and tbe fare a good one. No doubt the dark- 
ness and tbe rapid pace perplexed poor little 
Walter, and kept bim from perceiving tbe change 
of route. Tbe cabman, who suspected nothing, ^ 
remcmbered to bave heard, as he said, ^^ some 
words^' between bis fare and the little boy, but 
tbat was notbing extraordinary ; and by the time 
tbey reacbed tbeir destination tbe child was 
aslecp, and was lifted out and carried, still 
slccping, to tbe little public-house to which Tom 
had requested to be driven. By this time his 
ankle was a great deal better, and be paid 
libcrally tbe cabman's fare ; '^ which was all as I 
had to tbink of,^' he said, naturally, yet with a 
vague sense of apology. Wben tbe trace was 
thus rediscovered, tbe scarch went on rapidly and 
hopefiiUy for a time. Tbe tavem-keeper remem- 
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bered perfectly the sudden arrival of a man who 
liinped slightly, with a little boy, who was fast 
asleep. Tom was a jovial companion^ and made 
a good Impression upon bis bost. He even ex- 
plained tbat tbe little sbaver was going to sea, and 
was a bit of a molly-coddle, and wanted to go 
back to bis motber ; but tbat be, Tom, wasnH one 
as stood tbat sort of nonsense. Finally, it ap- 
peared tbat Tom bad determined, apparently on 
tbe Suggestion of tbe landlord, to take advantage 
of tbe ebild^s sleep, and tbe nigbt train to 
Gravesend. 

^^ I Said as I tbougbt it was best to get it over 
at onee/^ tbe landlord said, wbo was like tbe 
cabman, sligbtly apologetic, and yet a little 
defiant, in case any one sbould say it was bis 
fault. And tben tbere intervened anotber cab, 
and tbe great London Bridge Station, witb a 
late train, no doubt, to Gravesend, but many 
otber trains to many otber places. And tben it 
was proved tbat Tom did not arrive at Gravesend 
until tbe affcemoon of tbe next day, and was 
alone wben be arrived. Wbere did be go in tbe 
meantime? Had be trusted some of bis mess- 
mates to smuggle Walter on board, or bad 
be never been taken on board at all, but left 
somewbere on tbe road? A man, witb a little 
boy asleep, at a late bour at tbe London Bridge 
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Station^ among trayellers Tetnming firom all the 

ends of the world^ and trayellers setting out — 

and Crystal Palace trains^ and Greenwich traios, 

and all the flux and reflux of the immense popu- 

lation — ^how was any eye, even that of a detective, 

to identify Tom and Walter among the mass? 

Children asleep were not so rare among the night 

travellers. Here all the evidence, all ihe inves- 

tigation broke down. To be sure, Tom tnmed 

up again late next day alone, joining his ship at 

Gravesend ; but between the time when he dis- 

appeared into the London Bridge Station with 

Walter, to that in which he reappeared alone at 

the Gravesend pier, no trace whatever was to be 

found. They were obliged to leave it after weeks 

of bootless labour; the child had been traced to 

the raüway, which led everywhere — ^which even 

led in a roundabout and troublesome way 

to Windholm. For anything that could be 

Said to the contrary, Tom, with a sailor's 

ignorance of detail, might have put Walter in 

a carriage with the intention of sending him 

back to his mother ; but all that passed during 

that night was lost in the darkness which gave 
no sign. 

It was the same night which Agnes hkd spent 
in vain searches through the village and in the 
neighbourhood — in frightful waiting for the day- 
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light, in agonized and incoherent prayers. Her 
heart seemed to swell in her breast when she 
heard of her sleeping boy carried from one eon- 
veyance to another in the weariness and helpless- 
ness of his childhood. It seemed ahnost impos- 
sible that such poor passive properties of nature 
as time and space shonld be able to baffle love 
and confuse hnmanity like this. And that was 
all; the mother yearning and helpless in her 
ignoranee, ready to spend her very life for him 
if she could have done so ; the poor little fellow 
equally helpless, saved from pain only by un- 
€onsciousness ; and between them only those few 
miles of space and that world of darkness; 
nothing but the distance and the night — and 
yet they were enough to vanquish the utmost 
efforts of love at its intensest strain. Such was 
the thought that went through the mind of 
Agnes in her despair as she heard all the 
evidence, and saw how it was that she had been 
deprived of her boy. 

This extraordinary and almost incredible 
incident disturbed in a wonderfol way the 
popnlation of Windholm. There was scarcely 
a man in the place, when it was first known, 
who did not make furtive researches on his own 
account, with a natural English doubt of any 
villainous agency, and trust in the power of 
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accidcnt. The village, which had not always 
lovcd Agnes, began to take a kind of charge of 
her, with that universal sympathy which some- 
timcs, in a ease of well-known hardship or 
snffering, extends over a whole Community, not 
profouild, but yet vivid. Perhaps, on the whole, 
her neighbours were disappointed that she did 
not fall ill of it ; for, to be sure, it was not to 
them to understand that of all times in the world 
this time of terrible uneertainty, in which there 
was always a kind of desperate hope that at any 
moment Walter might retum, was the last to 
fall ill in, even had she had occasion ; and she 
was strong, and had no occasion, though the 
people round her could see her wearing into 
angles, and watch the lines of pain and thought 
which give age to a face, appearing day by day. 
Agnes did not fall sick, but Madeion did, who 
had so much less to do with it, and whose heart 
was so lightly engaged in comparison, and was ill 
for some weeks, and was nursed by Mrs. Trevelyan 
with a certain mixture öf envy and contempt. 
And then there was still another matter which 
remained for the Windholm world to discuss« 
After that night in which she had made the 
extraordinary statement we have recorded, the 
blacksmitFs wife had becn left to dwell alone. 
Stanfield never retumed again to the house he 
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had lived in all his life. Sometimes he was 
Seen in the evenings, when he left off work^ 
to turn his steps by habit to the outer stair, 
but he tumed back invariably. Without saying 
a Word to any one he went down to the house 
on the Green, and occupied a little room under 
his daughter's roof. Nobody could teil what 
was the occasion of this stränge step. A vague 
report first, and then the more distinct certainty, 
that Tom Smith had something to do with the 
earrying off of Walter, threw a very vague and 
partial light upon it ; but even then nobody could 
understand why he could not send the woman 
away — the woman who had never been a fit wife 
for Stanfield. He never explained himself in 
the least to any of the sympathizers who sur- 
rounded him, and he bore as he best could the 
frank allusions to the change he. had made, 
with which the good villagers, meaning no 
offence, addressed him. Even Jack Charlton, 
who began to understand him a little, and to 
whom the matter had been partly explained, 
could not make out why the unworthy woman 
should not be sent away and provided for, some- 
where eise than in the house which her very 
presence desecrated. Stanfield might have re- 
sponded like Sir Launcelot, when that flower of 
chivalry was prayed to use a little discourtesy — 
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'^That goes against me; what I can I will/^ 
But the blacksmith was behind in tlie Uterature of 
the day, and knew nothing about Sir Liaimcelot. 
He Said only that it was best for Agnes not to 
be left alonc, and gave np to bis wretched wife 
the possession of the house. 

There Mrs. Stanfield lived, at first in a vocife- 
rous, and then in a sullen triumph; and then 
overwhelmed by the terrible privüege of haying 
her will, went partially mad, as the neighbonrs 
thought, and raged about the house, Martha said, 
like an evil spirit. Martha was the next to leave 
her, which she did a day or two after the disap- 
pearance of the blacksmith, and then the seenes 
became many and violent which took place in the 
house. Mrs. Stanfield hired a young girl to be her 
servant, and held a furious camival of cleaning, 
and cooking, and raging for a day or two; and 
then the unhappy little maid ran away, weeping 
and disfigured, and told the astönished neigh- 
bonrs how she had been cursed and stormed at, 
and finally beaten. This little episode was re- 
peated so often that the blacksmith's wife began 
to exhaust the poor and defenceless girls of the 
village. When Mrs. Stanfield had come to an 
end of her energies in that way, she would open 
the window which looked out on the court and 
abuse her husband from that convenient tribune ; 
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and even when the window was closed the curious 
and excited neighbours could hear her going 
about like a wild beast, as they said, moaning and 
crying. This was her own ideal of conduct 
linder the unprecedented and unlooked-for cir- 
cumstances of having got her own way. 

All this took place while Agnes lived day after 
day in a kind of agony, feeling every morning that 
she could not bear to see another, and yet hold- 
ing on with a desperation which seemed to her 
to proceed from something exterior to herseif. 
She lived without knowing how she lived — with 
that same sense of being out of the body which 
she had been conscious of during ßoger's long 
illness, when fatigue and excitement had brought 
her to the end of her powers, and life and all its 
fiinctions seemed to go on independent of her. 
All day long she was following Walter through 
every kind of painful scene, in which she could 
not get to him to shield him. Her idea was one 
which nobody eise entertained — that he had ac- 
tually gone in the ship with Tom ; and to please 
her, letters had been sent to the agents at Singa- 
pore to make the dosest examination when it 
should arrive. And yet, notwithstanding this 
notion, she had another idea, which was her great 
strength — that her boy might suddenly escape 
and find his way to her, any hour and any day. 
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WIlcu slic lay awake at night^ she seemed to 
Iiear and cvcu to fcel tlie rash of the dark water 
against thc aide of tlie ship^ the glide and bonnd 
of thc vcBBcl^ as it madc its way in nlenoe 
over tlic silent seas. And yet she conld not 
imagiuü how Walter shouhl have gone with 

thü Hailor^ and how he did not ran away itofsa, 
him and teil his story to the first person he met 
witli^ and get home. For Mrs. Trevelyan was 
unawarc^ or at Icast did not realise^ how easjr it 
i8 to 8top thc eomplaints of a child of ten years 
old^ and cvcn to extinguish its scmples^ and 
content it with a ncw life. She made a visit to 
Bcatricc Trevelyan with some faint hope of being 
ablc to movc her^ and at least to leam aome- 
thing ; but Miss Trevelyan received her with an 
air of innoccnt astonishmcnt and pain which 
silcnccd Agnes. 

^^ Pardon \" Bcatricc had said. " It is for 
US to say that thc child has not been snffi- 
cicntly takcn carc of. Such a thing could not 
Imve happcncd had he bccn in our hands.^^ She 
rctumcd home from this fruitlcss errand more 
convinced than cvcr that it was the Trevelyan« 
who had stolcn her child from her^ but feeling 
hcrsclf hclplcss and impotent^ and in despair. 

Aß for Jack Charlton^ he had himself gone to 
Cornwall, and availcd himself of his knowledge 
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of the coiintry to ascertain everything that had 
passed at Trevelyan since Walter's disappearance ; 
but nothing was to be learned there. "They 
cannot keep bim always in hiding/' Jack said, 
when he came back. " It cannot last long ; 
they must produce bim sooner or later. It is 
bard to say it, but you are very brave ; and if you 

can but have patience, dear Mrs. Trevelyan '^ 

Agnes heard it, and smiled as people smile 
when they are dying. Sooner or later ! — when 
she did not know how to contain herseif and 
bear her bürden from one day to another, But 
then there are some things which it is useless to 
say. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

7ÄC Clue. 

jtHINGS were going on in this way, 
anrl the summer had come with 
* tliat brightness which is al^rays so 
paiuful to & heart in pain, vlien 
one day Jack Chaa-lton arrived suddenly at Wind- 
bolm. Agnes was sitting with her little girls 
beaide her, who must be a great comfort to her, 
as everybody said. And so they were a great 
comfort, and yet an additional pang, reminding 
her in every word they spoke, and every move- 
ment they made, continually of the other who 
was absent — the firstbom, who was so much older 
than they, and understood her looks and knew 
wbat she meant. They were playing at her feet 
as she sat reading in the soft May aftemoon. 
A few months before she would have been at work 
■ffith her eyes and ears open to her children; but 
it was hard to work under her present circum- 
stanceSj when thinking was nothing less thau 
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misery. She was amusing herseif and reading 
a novel, as a spectator would have said ; which 
meant that she was making a forlom attempt to 
abstraet her mind a Kttle from the thoughts 
which were so fruitless, and which made her in- 
capable of her ordinary duties. She kept hold- 
ing by that frail thread of interest in other 
people^s concerns which the book gave her, as 
to something which kept her from falling over a 
precipice into the terrible depths of her own 
anxiety. Perhaps it does not require high art 
to fiU such a function as this, but yet it is an 
oflBce which might console a writer of fiction for 
a few sneers. She kept reading it, not for the 
sake of the book, but for her own sake, to keep 
herseif at least at the book's length from herseif; 
and this was how she was occupied when Mr. 
Charlton came in hastily upon her. The sight 
of him brought a thrill to her heart and an eager 
glance to her eyes ; not for his sake, for all that 
momentary sentiment had disappeared under the 
touch of this hard reality ; but because he bore 
in his face the look of one who has something to 
teil. He was himself so eager that he almost 
stepped over little Agnes in his haste. Perhaps 
he had not forgotten the awaking of his heart as 
Agnes had done; but still he was altogether 
absorbed in what he had to say. 
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" It is notliing," hc said, hurricdly — '^ at Icast, 
it ia not much — it is nothing certain ; and yet I 
tliink it may be the clue. My dear Mrs. Tre- 
vclyan, I do not want to cxcitc your hopes. It 
may bc notliing. Don't give too much wcight 
to what I am going to say " 

" No, no, no/^ said Agnes, overwhelmed by 
this exordium ; " only say it ; let me know what 
it is " 

" It may tum out to be nothing/^ said Jack 
again ; '' but I bave found out that one of cur 
fellows lent bis yacht to Sir Roger Trevelyan 
— ^just two montbs ago, at the very time. The 
boat was lying at Southampton with crew and 
evcrything rcady. He was going to take a 
eruise — Heavcn knows where he was going ! I 
suppose Stanhope was in with him for some tuif 
business. Stop a moment, that is not all. The 
yacht sailed, he teils me, but the old boy was 
not in it. Sir Roger is in town at this moment, 
though she^s still cruising about somewhere. I 
canH say it^s anything/^ said Jack, growing ex- 
cited. " He^s an old scamp, and somebody eise 
may be in it ; but it^s always a chance. I thonght 
it best to come down and teil you before going 
off to Southampton. It is always a chance^ and 
we must foUow it up/' 

Agnes gavc a little cry ^vithout being aware of it. 
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" I knew my boy was at sea/^ she said. ^' Oh, 
Mr. Charlton — go, go this moment ; do not lose 
any inore time. I knew — I was sure he was at 
sea/^ 

" Yes/^ said Jack, " I am going -/^ and then 
he stopped, perhaps with a feeling that even at 
such a moment the woman for whom he was 
taking so much pains might have thanked him 
for his devotion. If such a feeling existed, it 
exhaled in a faint sigh and troubled nobody. 
" I am going/^ said Jack, with a certain gleam 
of humour, which Mrs. Trevelyan was far too 
much preoccupied to observe ; " but I can^t go 
until the train goes, and I want to warn 

yOU " 

" Ah ! those terrible trains/^ said Agnes, almost 

unconscious that he was speaking. '^ I suppose 

they are the quiekest, in the end; but it seems 

as if one had always to wait for them, and 

lose the precious hours. Mr. Charlton, don^t 
be angry with me — he has been two months 

away ^' 

" Angry V^ said Jack — ^he would have liked to 

have taken her hand, which had grown so thin, into 

his, and even to kiss it, if there had been an 

appearance of any room for him in her thoughts ; 

but he was clear-sighted enough to see that there 

was not a thought of him in Agnes^s mind, and 
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that possibly she would not have noticed his 
Salute, had he ventured to give it. ^^But you 
must not build too much on this chance/' he 
Said, after a moment^s pause. "J. will go to 
Southampton ; but the yacht is not at South- 
ampton, but at sea — nobody knows where she is. 
All I can ascertain is perhaps the exaet day she 
sailed, and if anybody remembers anything about 
it. Most likely he was put on board at night, 
if he is there ; and it is two xnonths ago. I wiU 
do all I can ; but remember, it is only a chance. 
There may be no one there who knows anything 
about it, though I will do my best.^^ 

Perhaps it was this Iteration which made Agnes 
raise her eyes. " I know you will do your best,'^ 
she Said, holding out her hand to him ; '^ I know 
you have done everything that the kindest 
firiend could do. If I canH thank you, Mr. 
Charlton, it is not my fault ; I will thank you — 
after '' 

As for Jack, he could not kiss the hand that 
was put into his with a sentiment so different 
from that which he feit within himself. It was 
Walter^s mother, gratefal and trusting in him for 
her chüd^s sake, and not Agnes Trevelyan yield- 
ing to the mysterious attraction which draws two 
minds together, who placed thus her hand in his. 
He clasped it with a kind of despite and bitter- 
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ness, notwithstanding his devotion. It was not 
for him but for Walter ; and he knew she was 
grudging every moment that he spent beside 
her, and desiring only to speed him on his 
way. 

It was just then that the postman came to the 
door, bringing a letter addressed to Agnes in a 
hand whieh she did not know, and bearing a 
postmark eqnally nnrecognisable. She looked at 
it indifferently, for the news she had just re- 
ceived had turned all her thoughts in one direc- 
tion, and for the moment satisfied her mind. 
Jack, who was always good to chüdren, took 
upon his knees the little Bee who had erawled 
to his feet, to leave her mother at liberty to read 
her letter. Agnes opened it without much in- 
terest, though only a few hours ago the receipt 
of any letter would have made her heart beat 
wildly. But when she had looked at it she gave 
a sudden cry, and sprang from her chair to the 
window to devour what was in it. As for Mr. 
Charlton, he did not know what had happened, 
but he put down the child from his knees and 
picked up the envelope which Mrs. Trevelyan 
had thrown on the ground, and looked at it 
carefdlly. The postmark was Thurso, and it was 
directed in an unknown handwriting; but his 
investigations were quickly interrupted by Agnes, 

p 2 
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who carae back to him with her countenance 
radiant and her eyes fiill of tears. '^ Mr. 
Charlton, he is safe, he is safe V^ she cried, 
with sobs that checked her utterance '^ Oh, 
niy boy — ^my darling boy ! he is all safe ! Oh ! 
thank you, Mr. Charlton — thank you, thaiik 
you ! He is in the yaeht — ^he is all safe — and 

it is all through you ^^ 

This Agnes said without knowing what she 
was saying. She was so overwhelmed with the 
sudden joy, that she was incapable of thought. 
She threw herseif into her ehair again and took up 
little Bee, and held the astonished child against 
her breast, to be a kind of cover for the storm of 
emotion which came upon her unrestrained, now 
that all was over, as she thought. She had not 
cried much through all this dreary interval — she 
had been frozen and stupefied in the depth of her 
misery. Now it was spring that had come and 
loosed all the fountains. She held little Bee 
against her breast, and sobbed upon her baby^s 
little Shoulder, as she never could have sobbed 
for any sorrow. And the little one, who was 
fnghtened at first, put up her little hands to her 
mother^s face and drew it round towards her, 
and searched its expression with her serious in- 
fantine eyes, which were a reproduction of Agnes'« 
own. When little Bee read by instinct that it 
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was not pain that caused those irrepressible sobs, 
she took her little pari womanfully, and laughed 
the sweet laugh of her age, and clapped her 
baby hands together. Bee did not know why 
she was laughing aüy more than her mother 
could have explained why she sobbed. And all 
this seene was enacted before Jack Chariten 
without any explanation, while he sat looking on 
with an exquisite envy and despite, like a man 
outside a magic ring where all the joy and beauty 
of the World were gathered. For little Agnes, too, 
had climbed up to share the commotion, whatever 
it was, and the three clustered together in one 
group, like one being, belonging to each other, 
sharing, without even understanding them, each 
other's emotions. Jack Charlton sat still, and 
looked on and said nothing. As for him, he be- 
longed to nobody ; and the clinging arms of these 
little children seemed to shut out even his sym- 
pathy, although it was he who had devoted so 
much pains and so many efforts to set the 
mother^s heart at rest. 

" Forgive me,^' said Agnes, at last ; ^^ I am very 
foolish, but I could not help it ; to see his hand- 
writing again, and his own very words — oh, for- 
give me ! I have suffered so much ; I don't think 
I knew how miserable I was tili now. Read it, 
Mr. Charlton. And, Agnes, run and teil 
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Madelon to go for your grandpapa. No, don't 
teil her anything/' said Agnes, brightening and 
smiling through her tears, without reeoUecting 
that the child knew nothing to teil ; '^ don^t teil 
her anything to say to him — only that she is to 
go instantly and teil grandpapa to eome — ^make 
haste, make haste ! Oh, Bee, my little Bee, we 
shall have our boy again/^ the happy mother seid, 
dancing her baby on her knee. It was not the 
same Agnes that had been reading that poor 
novel by way of deadening a little the angoish 
of her thoughts. She was pale and wom still, 
but she was radiant with content and gladness. 
And this was the cause; but Jack Charlton's 
countenance feil a little as he read — 

" My deak Mamma, — I am quite well. I 
have wanted to write to you a great many 
times, but they would not let me ; the reason 
they let me write just now is, that I have given 
my word not to teil you the name of the yacht. 
It was not my fault that I came, and I hope you 
are not angry. They carried me on board when 
it was dark, and I was half asleep and thought I 
was Coming home; and then I was dreadfully 
sick and ill. I am quite well now, and they say 
I am growing a famous sailor. Dear mamma, I 
hope you are not angry. I will come home a& 
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soon as ever I can — as soon as the yacht comes 

in again; but I must not teil you its name, 

because I bave given my word. If I were quite 

sure you were not angry and.did not want me, 

it would be very jolly here. I Hke being at sea ; 

but Tom told me lies, and I will never have 

anything to do with Idm any xnore. Dear 

mamma, give my love to little Bee, and Agnes, 

and grandpapa, and to Madeion, and all tbe 
servants; and as soon as ever I can I shall 

come home, 

" Your affectionate Son, 

" Walter Trevelyan.'^ 

When Jack Cbarlton had read this letter be 
regarded with a Kttle constemation the joyous 
mother, who was still dancing little Bee on her 
lap, and whose pale face was shining with a 
light of happiness that it seemed cruel to disturb. 
Though he did all he could, after the first rapid 
glance, to conceal his amazement, Agnes^s eye 
was quick and caught his expression. She 
paused, and involuntarily her air grew more 
subdued. '' You don^t think it is an im- 
position, Mr. Charlton? Oh, no; I know 
Walter's band ; and besides, it is just how he 
would write. It is he himself. It could be 
nobody but he." 
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I do not think it is an imposition/' said Jack. 
I think onlv that^ after all^ it does not give you 
mnch information/' This he said with great 
hesitation^ for it seemed cruel to do anything to 
lessen the content in her &ce. 

'' He says he is quite well/' said Agnes 
qnicklv^ and then she^ too^ made a panse^ and 
set down her baby on the floor. " To be sure, it 
is tme there is not the yacht's name : but then 
you know the yacht's name^ Mr. Charlton. And 
he is to come back as soon as it gets to land. 

Ah V^ said Agnes, with a faint cry. While 

she was speaking, the vagueness of the letter 
which had made her so glad came over her ; the 
light paled out of her eyes a little, and her face 
lost the expansion which had smoothed out all 
its ineipient lincs. It was not that her compa« 
nion undeceived her, but that she began to un- 
deceive herseif. She took up the letter again 
and read it over slowly; and then a long sigh 
came from her breast, and bitter tears filled 
her eyes — ^not the tears which had fallen a few 
minutes since, like a sunshiny shower, but tears 
buming and bitter, which did not fall. She 
read it over slowly line by line, with a pitiful 
attempt to recover her first feeling. Walter was at 
sea, no one could teil where. He was under strict 
watch and guard, as was evident; he was ex- 
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posed to all the nameless dangers of a voyage. 
She raised her eyes to Jack Charlton^s face 
after that, with so stränge a revulsion of feel- 
ing, that it brought a stealthy tear to the 
comer of his eye. " At least he is well, and 
nothing has happened to him/^ she said, and 
then she put up her letter with a kind of 
despair. 

Jack could not bear this change in the eyes 
which, through all their changes, were getting 
more and more dear to him; he took to Walk- 
ing about the room, as some men do to hide 
their emotion. ^^ I will bring him back to 
you, if it lies within a man's power/^ he said, 
with a slightly broken voice; and then, for 
he was not given to large offers of service, 
he took refuge from his momentary aitendrisse' 
ment in the letter, or rather in the envelope and 
postmark. Thurso, the end of the world, the 
Ultima Thule. Jack tried to lead Mrs. Trevelyan 
back to the practica! details; he tried to con- 
sult her as to what he shoidd do — whether he 
should go there and find out whether the little 
prisoner had been landed, and taken to some 
hiding-place on shore. But it was unlikely 
that when they had him safe at sea they would 
risk the danger of a long journey through the 
country, where Walter might escape, if he wished 
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to escape, or meet somebody who knew Lim, or 
make his story known somehow. Agnes, however, 
was no good to him in the way of counsel that 
day. She let him talk, and made little answer. 
Her practical sense seemed to have left her 
linder the excitement and the revulsion. She 
sat still, with her child playing at her feet, with 
a look of weariness and hopelessness, that went 
to the heart of her companion. She had not the 
heart even to take up her baby, and take a little 
consolation from its soft caresses. The joy of 
the moment, overwhelming as it was, had cost 
Agnes dear. She was not able now even to 
take comfort from the assurance that Walter 
lived and was well, and that they were now on 
his track. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart siek. Mrs. 
Trevelyan would have given everything she had 
in the world for that certainty a few honrs ago ; 
but from her sudden causeless seizure of security 
and gladness, she feU now into the opposite ex- 
tremitJ^ She was still at this point of profoiind 
diseouragement and despondeney, when Stanfield 
came in hastily, in answer to her summons. 
When he heard the news, the blacksmitVs face 
Hghtened with hope and eonfidenee. ^^ God be 
thanked, he^s living and well,^^ Stanfield said^ in 
the fulness of his heart. And when she heard 
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her own words thus cheerfully echoed, Agnes^s 
strength returned to her in a modified degree. 
After this they began to considt with the trusty 
eounsellor and friend who was ready to spend his 
time and his strength for them. As for Jaek^ 
he discussed it all as a matter of business^ as 
if to employ himself in the trade of a detee- 
tive was his natural oecupation. He had eeased 
to think of going to Southampton now that 
this news had come. It occurred to him 
even — ^instead of going to the north, to seareh 
into the movements of the yacht there, as 
had been his first Intention — ^to go to Comwall, 
and engage in his serviee somebody at eaeh 
of the little ports whieh were near Trevelyan, 
to let him know if it should arrive there. 
"When he went away at last, Agnes had regained 
her self-eommand and composure, and began 
again to take hope and comfort out of her letter. 
Bat in her calmness as in her excitement, Jack 
Charlton eould not but see that her great 
anxiety was to expedite his departure, and send 
him as soon as possible on his way. She had 
no response to make to the lingering look he east 
at her when he left the house. She was not 
thinking of him, though he was doing everything 
to serve her — she was thinking of her boy, who 
had become quite content to be away from his 
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mothcr. Xo doubt it was natural for Agnes^ 
and thc sentimcnt most to bc looked for in her 
Position ; but still^ at the same time^ it innst 
be allowcd that it was a little hard upon 
Jack. 





CHAPTER XV. 

A Detecrated Home. 

WS the daya went on, hoTreverj Mrs. 
Trevelyan found greater and greater 

[ comfort in Walter's little letter. 

I She knew it by heart, and yet she 
read it over, convincing herseif ever anew by the 
siglit of the paper, and bis handwriting, and the 
blota of bis cbildish penmanship, of its reality, 
Tliere was aomething more consolatory tban any 
cloquence, to the eyea of Walter's mother, in the 
peucilled ÜBes which had been mied to keep 
him straight, and in the blota -which had dis- 
tressed the little writcr, and which he had mopped 
up so carefiilly with his blotting.paper. The 
boy's signatuie was in them, much more diatinctly 
than in the somewbat aprawling " Walter Tre- 
velyan" at the bottom of the page. After a 
while, Agnes took courage to teil her sympa- 
thetic neighbours that sbe had news of her boy ; 
and Windholm, thougb it waB not more good- 
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natured than other villages, feit a certain thrill 
of content at the intelligence. Even the boys 
on the Common were glad to liear that ^^ the little 
baronet^^ had been heard of, and that his mother 
expeeted him back again. But, to teil the truth, 
Agnes did not like to interrogate herseif too much 
as to her expeetations. There was as yet no word 
from Jack, and there was little that was encottr- 
aging as to his retum in the child's letter, which 
showed him under strict control and authority, 
and even docile under it ; for there was nothing 
in what Walter said to lead his mother to believe 
that he would run away if he had the ehance, or 
that he would appeal to anybody^s protection, or 
rebel against the power into whose hands he had 
fallen. " If I knew you were not angry and did 
not want me, it would be very jolly here/' 
These words went to her heart, and brought with 
them a sense of distance — a sense of hopelessness 
— ^which was very hard to bear ; but she preferred, 
as much as she could, to avoid that part of the 
subject which brought only pain to her thoughts. 
On the other band, it was no longer a vague 
and mysterious darkness, like that of death it- 
«elf, into which her boy had disappeared. The 
unknown region, however vague it may be, from 
which letters can still come, with lines ruled and 
natural blots, and a postmark, does not seem a 
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» 
region in which any one can be lost beyond 

recall. Mrs. Trevelyan was still very anxious^ 

and had enough ado many times to keep np 

her courage in her suspense; but yet that 

suspense had changed its eharacter. She was 

but waiting now for news that, if it did not come 

to-day, might come to-morrow; she was not 

Standing before a blank darkness whieh even 

imagination could not penetrate. Imagination 

could figure now but too easily Walter's position 

and circumstances. When she heard the wind 

blow of nights in the lime-trees, Agnes feit her 

peaceable house sway to and fro, and heard the 

rushing waves in her ears, and the blackness of 

the night. So far as that went, fancy was only 

too serviceable. And then, on the other hand, 

she could see her boy indulged and petted by the 

sailors, and made a little prince of (as was 

natural, in Mrs. Trevelyan^s opinion), and getting 

more and more contented with his position. 

Sometimes it occurred to her to consider what 

might be the eflfect upon Walter's mind of his 

grandfather's stately house at Trevelyan, and all 

its advantages. He would not have chosen to 

leave his mother had the alternative been proposed 

to him; but perhaps, after this apprenticeship in 

the yacht, and such information about his own 

prospects and fiiture rank as he would most likely 
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havc received, would it be wonderful if Walter, 
just ten years old, should feel a natural re- 
luctance to retum to the house on the Green, 
and give up all the opportunities of amusement 
and pleasure which might be found in his other 
sphere ? 

Agnes pondered all this with a sinking at her 
heart ; and then she resolved, not without pride, 
to leavc him free to choose; and then tumed 
back with a scnse of renewed desolation to read 
the little letter again, and please herseif with 
thinking of her boy^s anxiety to write to her, and 
of his honourable sense of his promise ; and then 
of the little figure bending over the letter — of the 
innocent blots and ink-stained fingers, and all 
the details whieh it was so easy to conjure 
up before her. If she had been a man and 
had to go out into the world, no doubt these 
things would have had a less eflReet upon her ; 
but then she was only a woman, and what she 
had to do could generally be done, tranquil as 
her existence was, without any great claim upon 
her mind. And, to be sure, it is this mingled 
web of recollection and Imagination which fills 
up the most part of a woman^s life. 

The first interruption of these reveries came in 
a sufficiently disagreeable form, through the inter- 
vention of Martha, who had been the servant in 
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Staiificicrs liousc as long as Agnes could rcmcm- 
bcr. ^lartlia, wlio liad grown almost as stout 
and red as Mrs. Stanfield, could not divest 
herself altogether of a certain interest in the 
proceedings of a woman who was to some extent 
a kindred soul : it was the kind of interest 
which impels people not to do anything them- 
selves for a supposed sufferer, but to call the 
attention of other people upon whom they suppose 
the suflFerer to have ^^ a claim/^ Martha herself 
conld not put up with such goings-on after Stan- 
field had left the house; but still she was of 
opinion that it was Mrs. Trevelyan's duty to see 
after her father's wife, who was going out of her 
mind, as all the village believed. 

" The noise is like to bring the roof down/' 
Martha said, " for all the world as if they was 
throwing everything in the house about — and a 
smell of cooking as would turn you sick ; not to 
say nothing of the pots of beer — and worse V^ 
added the faithful servant, lowering her voice, 
and with a certain watering of the mouth — 
for Martha, under Mrs. Stanfield's rule, had 
leamed to love good cheer, though her respecta- 
bility had proved incorruptible after the black- 
smith abandoned his house. " She's got a pack 
of blackguards about her as robs her/' seid 
Martha ; " it ain't as ifs her Fm thinking of ; 

VOL. III. Q 
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but it^s thc master as has to pay, and it^s all our 
duties to save the master. And then she^s 
a-killing of herseif, though that ainH so mach 
matter. If I was you, Mrs. Trevelyan, as was 
known for a charitable lady, and her my con- 
nexion, as it were — I would go and see if I 
couldnH do somcthing to stop it. That is what I 
would do, if it was me.^^ 

'^ My father would not like me to go, Martha/' 
Said Agnes ; ^^ he would be displeased ; he does 
not desire to have any communication at present 
with Mrs. Stanfield.^' Agnes was glad to have 
her father^s name to support her; for, indeed, 
she had no inclination on her own part to carry 
the duties of a charitable lady to such an 
extent. 

^^ rd go without asking him, if I was yon,^' 
Said Martha. " I asks your pardon, Mrs. Tre- 
velyan, but it^s along of knowing you when you 
was but a little bit of a child. I would go 
without asking. He's a good man is the 
master, and heM never find fault with nobody 
for doing their duty ; and she^ll do a mischief to 
herseif — as youM know if you knew all — if she's 
lefl all by herseif like this.^' 

When Martha had said these words she took 
her leave with the easy conscience of a woman 
who has done her duty. To be sure, it did 
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not occur to her to see after Mrs. Stanfield 
in her own person; but then she had relieved 
her mind^ and turned over the duty upon Agnes^ 
whieh was in its way a great deal better, not to 
say easier, than doing it herseif. And the seed 
thns sown germinated in due time, as such seeds 
generally do. Agnes could not cast this infor- 
mation out of her mind, neither could she feel 
herseif altogether free from responsibility in re- 
spect to her father's wife. The unhappy woman 
was unfit to take care of herseif, and she was alone, 
and had nobody to guide her. Agnes never took 
upon herseif to doubt the justice of the step her 
father had taken, especially as it had always been 
a pain and horror to her to see his unfit wife by 
his side ; but she had not been insulted beyond 
possibility of forgiveness, as her father had been ; 
and she was a woman, and had pity at least 
for another woman who was lost in a wretched- 
ness all the greater because she did not know it 
to be wretchedness. 

Mrs. Trevelyan resisted these thoughts stoutly 
for some days, and put them away from her ; but 
she happened one evening to pass the old archway, 
when sounds of festivity were coming from the 
open Windows above, at which she had so often sat 
in her innocent days ; and, before she had got out 
of hearing, the sounds changed into warfare, and 
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there was a scuffle and struggle, and calls of 
murder and for the police; which respectable 
body was represented in Windhohn by a very 
leisurely and well-disposed group of good- 
natured fellows, who talked to each other at the 
comers of the village street^ and took care of 
little children who were lost, and did sundry 
other friendly oflSces to the Community. The 
police came, putting on its official coat by the 
way, to the admiration of the beholders, while 
Agnes still lingered to see what it was going to 
come to. A little crowd coUected under the 
Windows which were so sacred to her recollec- 
tions. She stood at a little distance until she 
saw a culprit led out, followed by a crowd. Mrs. 
Trevelyan was moved perhaps by shame and 
disgust, as much as by more benevolent inten- 
tions. Without waiting to think or even ex- 
plaining it to herseif, she turned and went quickly 
back after the crowd had begun to disperse. 
When it was seen that it was she who was going 
in under the archway, the few spectators, who 
still lingered, slunk oflF confused, and left Stan- 
field^s house at peace. Happily it was past 
worktime, and he was not there to see the dese- 
cration of the home which had been so long the 
most honourable house in the village, and which, 
still, was called by his name. 
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Agnes went hastily up the familiär stair with a 
heavy heart^ and pnshed open the door, whieh was 
ajar, and went in. The house bore the air of 
disturbance, which was natural after a struggle; 
a ehair in the passage had been thrown down 
and broken, the carpet was dragged out of its 
place, and everything that used to be so trim was 
out of Order. The parlour door at the end of the 
passage was partially open, and out of it came a 
voice interrupted now and then, but never ceasing 
altogether — a voice which scolded, and cried, and 
entreated, and threatened all in a breath. It 
was Mrs. Stanfield who was talking, calling 
somebody to her assistance, who would not come, 
or perhaps, more likely, could not come, being 
absent ; for not another sound was audible in the 
house, the door of which had been left open, no 
doubt to facilitate the unfaithful servant^s retum, 

Agnes shut the door, and went quickly on to 
the sitting-room. When she entered the old 
parlour, it was a stränge scene — a scene quite un- 
paralleled in her experience — which. met her eyes. 
Mrs. Stanfield was sitting in a comer rocking 
herseif, crying and moaning, and calling for Lizzy. 
The table was covered with bottles and glasses, 
some of which had been upset and broken — and 
several of the chairs round the table had been 
thrown down. It was evening, and the light began 
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to grow faint, and the aspect of the place filled 
Agnes, in spite of herseif, with a certain instinct 
of horror and anger. But then these inanimate 
things, after all, counted for little in comparison 
with the living creature in the midst of them, 
degraded as she was. Mrs. Stanfield^s cap was 
awry on her head, and her mddy, unfaded locks 
had been pushed off her face, and stood up 
round her forehead like the metaphorical hair, 
which Stands on end. She was sitting quite in 
the comer, embracing her knees, and calling for 
Lizzy. All the restraint which Stanfield^s pre- 
sence had imposed upon her was gone ; she had 
been doing " whatever she liked^^ for two months 
back, and naturally she talked as she liked, now 
that there was nobody who could control her 
to hear. She called upon Lizzy to come and be 
hanged, come and be d — d; and when the girl 
did not answer these encouraging appeals, she 
changed her tone. 

"Fll forgive you if you^ll only come,'' she 
cried. ^^ Lizzy ! do you hear ? TU forgive you. 
Ifs come on dark, and I can't stir, and there 
ain't a soul to do anything for me. Do you 
call that having one's way? Ifs that devil 
Stanfield or his daughter as has put a spell 
on me. Lizzy \" cried the imhappy woman ; but 
still Lizzy who, like Mrs. Stanfield, preferred 
her own way, made no response. When she 
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saw Agnes come in, and. stand silent for a 
moment on the threshold, Mrs. Stanfield gave 
a great cry. Perhaps she thought for the 
moment that it was a ghost. After that excla- 
mation she became silent, and stared at her 
visitor with a fright that it was impossible to 
disguise. She was like the unclean spirits, who 
Said, ^' What have I to do with thee V^ It seemed 
to her, certainly, as if Agnes — if it was Agnes, 
and not a ghost — must have come to torment 
her before her time. 

^^ I heard you calling,^^ said Agnes ; " I don^t 
think there is any one in the house. I came in 
because the door was open. Are you ill ? Teil 
me what you would like me to do for you, now 
that I am here/^ 

^^ You look like Agnes Stanfield — come to 
worry me,^^ said Mrs. Stanfield, with a momen- 
tary gleam of her old spirit. 

^^ I am Agnes Trevelyan, and I have come to 
help you, if there is anything I can do,^^ said 
Agnes. She could not altogether command her 
looks or conceal her disgust; but her patient 
was not at that moment very clear-sighted. 
When she had got over her fright, she put up 
her hands by instinct to her head, and made an 
effort to set her cap straight and recover her 
faculties. To be sure, she was incapable of 
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ainderstanding the influence to which she yielded 
in spite of herseif. 

" I know what you want/' she said, making 
greater and greater eflforts to rouse herseif, as 
Agnes, without saying anything, picked up the 
fallen chairs and put them in their places. Her 
very presence in the room seemed to restore an 
element of order of which even Mrs. Stanfield 
was vaguely conscious. ^^ I know what you 
want/' she repeated, with an attempt at her old 
tone of triumph ; ^^ you've toqk me imawares, to 
find out about Walter; but I ain^t one to be 
taken in with false fiiends. It^s just like them 
all/' said the unhappy ereature, bitterly ; ^^ they 
comes to you when you has anything, and when 
they've got everything you have, they deserts 
you. Lizzy ! And as for you, it's to worry my 
life out about your precious boy as youVe come 
here '' 

^' No/' said Agnes, ^^ you are mistaken. I 
know about my boy, thank God ! I have got a 
letter from him ; and I know, too, what pari 
your son had in taking him away ; but it is not 
for that I am here.^' 

" You\e got a letter from him ! You're 
telling me a lie, Agnes Stanfield, or they're 
all fools, d — d fools V' cried the blacksmith'a 
wretched wife. '^ Good Lord, they'll take me up 
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for mad next ! YouVe got a letter ? YouM 
best teil me as you^re going home to Trevelyan 
to be made a lady of at the last. It would be 
just like them; oh, the fools ! the d — d fools ! — 
and it woidd be like you, Madame Impudenee, as 
always was one to make yonrself better than 
yonr neighbours; but Fll kill you first — I'U 
poison you first — afore you go there." 

She got up as she spoke, and, though her 
limbs trembled under her weight, the aspeet of 
the staggering fury was yet suffieiently alarming. 
Whatever the cause might be, the idea that her 
step-daughter was to be made a lady of at the 
last, roused the wretehed woman into frenzy. 
She supported herseif against the back of a 
chair, and clenched her pink hand, which even 
now, unwieldy as it was, had not altogether lost 
the dimples of its fleshly and sensual beauty. 
" If you teil me that, 1^11 kill you,^^ she said, 
with her hazel eyes blazing red, sweeping the air 
with her heavy but nerveless fist. As for Agnes, 
the emergency made her heart beat a little more 
quickly, for she knew well enough that the woman 
before her was half mad with excitement, and 
despite, and dissipation, and owned no restraint 
in the world either of law or prudence. And 
the door was shut upon Agnes^s retreat, and she 
would rather liave died than summon help from 
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the open Windows, from which already so many 
disgraceful sounds had proceeded. However, she 
did not recede from the danger she had brought 
upon herseif. 

" I came here not to teil you about myself, 
but to answer yonr call/' she said, cahnly. 
" There is nobody in the house. If I can do 
anything for you, teil me. You are abandoned, 
as it seems, by your friends. Shall I send 
somebody to you to put all this disorder rigbt, 
and to take care of you ? If you do not want 
anything, I will go away/' 

At this moment Mrs. Stanfield dropped back 
into her chair, unable to support herseif. Even 
the presenee of Agnes, though she looked like 
an avenging angel, was better than absolute 
solitude. The wretehed creature feil to crying, 
as was natural enough. " Oh ! Agiies Stanfield,'^ 
she sobbed out, " Fd have been a mother to you, 
if youM have let me ; I'd have loved you like my 
own. IVe got a daughter of my own, but I 
ain't set eyes on her for fifteen year. Oh, Fm 
a poor creature — I'm a poor creature ! There 
ain't nobody in the world as minds what I say. 
Lizzy ! Lizzy ! Fve been good to that lass^ I 
have, and give her all as heart could desire ; and 
look you now how she goes and leaves me. Oh, 
Agnes Stanfield, ni die — that's what wiU be the 
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end of it ; and there ain^t a soul but will be glad 
to hear \" 

Agnes conld answer nothing to this maudlin 

fit, and she did not attempt it. She was think- 

ing less, indeed, of the miserable woman than of 

the familiär place whieh was thus desecrated; 

and Mrs. Stanfield went on bemoaning herseif. 

^^ As for the boys, they don^t mind me ; there^s 

been years and years as they haven't minded me/* 

she Said ; ^^ and I donH believe as Sir Roger ; — 

bnt he^s gone through a deal since then.^* When 

she Said this the cunning instinct of her semi- 

insanity retumed to her. She gave a stealthy 

look at Agnes, to see if she had remarked the 

name, and then, with the rapidity of rage and 

dislike, rushed back into the other branch of the 

snbject. ^^ If anything shoidd happen to Walter, 

yon ain^t got no more claim,** she said, drying 

her fiery eyes — " it's him as is your only hope, 

my lady. No, you^ll never be my lady now — 

Pm glad of that ; I was glad for that when poor 

Roger was took, though I was sorry for him. 

He was no better nor my Roger, bnt he was the 

heir; and now there^s your boy as hasn^t half 

the right ; but I don't see as your boy^U ever 

come to the title. He^s puny, like all your 

children. I never lost one, not of mine ; they 

was all as hearty as hearty. He'U never be 
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Sir Walter, that bit of a child ; and Fd like to 
know, if he dies like the rest, what good it is 
being Mrs. Trevelyan ? There ain^t one of the 
family as will take any notice of you." 

^^ Mrs. Stanfield/^ said Agnes — who, notwith- 
standing all her self-possession, eould not help 
trembling from head to foot at this horrible 
prophecy — ^^ I came not to discuss my own pros- 
pects or my son's, but to ask if I eould help 
you. You know as little as I do of what is 
going to happen/^ she said, yielding, in spite of 
herseif, to her natural terror. ^^ Oh ! be silent, 
I beg of you; I will stay with you tili your 
servant comes in, if you will say no more/^ 

^^ Oh yeg, you^re one of them as don't like to 
hear the truth,^^ said Mrs. Stanfield, with tri- 
umph. '^ I teil you if Walter dies you haven't 
got no claim; you and your little girls, you 
aiuH got no expectations from the Trevelyans 
no more than if you was like me; and that's 
what^ll be the end of it, my lady,^^ cried the 
fury — ^' you as set your heart on being my lady. 
If he dies — and there's a deal of likelihood as 
he^ll die — you ainH no more than me ; and 
you're a deal worse than me,^^ she continued, 
after a pause, ^^ for I never had no ambition, and 
knew my place, and never set my heart on 
such a thing. It^s a deal worse for you. You 
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worried the father to death, and you^ll see as 
the son ^11 be took for a punishment ; and 
you and your babies, don't you think as you 
have got no claim; and as for being Mrs. 
Trevelyan " 

Agnes had come to the end of her patience 
and her strength. She could bear no longer this 
dreadful voice of madness, whieh was mad and 
miserable, no doubt, but yet in its very wicked- 
ness sounded like a prophecy of evil. She fled 
out of the room when the last possibility of en- 
durance was over, making her escape noiselessly 
like a ghost; but, before she could open the 
outer door, Mrs. Stanfield had changed her tone, 
and was again uttering lamentable cries and 
entreaties. 

^^DonH leave me by myself; oh, donH leave 
me by myself. Oh, Agnes Stanfield, come back 
and ni not say nothing. Oh, Lizzy, as Fve 
been so kind to, I can^t stay in the dark — I canH 
be left by myself. Oh, good Lord, they're a 
forsaking of me V cried the miserable woman. 

Agnes went back without saying a word, and 
lighted a candle, and placed it on the disordered 
table ; then she left the room and waited at the 
door tili Mrs. Stanfield^s young maid came 
flying upstairs in constemation. The girl was 
one of those suspected girls whom ^^ charitable 
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ladics" rccognise by instinct in eveiy parish 
under thc sun — not bad as yet, but folly in the 
way of bcing bad^ and without any particular 
wish to avoid the knowledge of good and evil. 
Wlicn slic saw Mrs. Trevelyan, Lizzy feil back 
dismayed^ and began to stammer out an apolc^y. 
It wa» almost dark by this time^ and the sight of 
tlie pale face and black dress at the top of the 
stairs impressed Lizzy almost as much as a young 
Catholic of lier ycars and inclinations might have 
bccn imprcsscd by the sudden appearance of the 
Madonna or of her patron saint. Agnes put 
her band on tlie girPs Shoulder and tumed her 
back. 

" You arc not able to take care of her in her 
prcscnt State, and it is not a fit place for you/^ 
shc Said. " Go and call Nurse Meadows to me ; 
I shall wait here until you come back/! 

Mrs. Trevelyan sat down by herseif in the 
dark, in thc little recess where the linen presses 
werc, and thc window which looked into the court, 
and waitcd for thc retum of her messenger. Down 
below, oppositc to her, was the forge where her 
fathcr did bis honest work day by day, and 
the court where she herseif had played when she 
was a child, and where her boy had played. A 
momentary wonder and self-discussion whether 
she herseif was really the Agnes Stanfield who 
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had once lived here, and known no interest 
beyond those walls, came into Agnes^s mind. 
That girl, with all her beautiful hopes, was dead, 
Heaven knows how many years ago ; and the 
wonian "wlio sat there on her watch, was so dif- 
ferent, as she thonght, from anything that could 
have been prophesied of the first Agnes. Ah, if 
she had but actually died then before the world 
began ! But when Walter^s Image came back 
to her mind a great horror and anguish seized 
lipon Agnes. There was nothing, surely nothing, 
but a wicked woman^s fancy, whieh could connect 
death with the name of her boy. This was how 
she occupied herseif as she sat and trembled, 
partly with a nervous panic and terror, partly 
with the night-air from the open window, wait- 
ing the arrival of the nurse who alone was fit at 
such a moment to have charge of the black- 
smitVs miserable wife. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Mist Trevelyan's Share. 




FURING tliis timc, wMch liad pro- 
duced so much misfortune and pain 
to Agnes, Beatrice Trevelyan Iiad 
been pursuing her course as usnaL 
She had put off the last vestige of her mouming, 
and had even, people said, recovered the despite 
and rage into which she was thrown by the deci- 
sion of the Lord Chancellor in favour of her 
sister-in-law. Not that Beatrice had betrayed 
her rage in an nnladylike way; but then the 
people who knew her, knew the meaning of her 
looks and ways ; and there were unfortunately a 
great many people who knew Miss Trevelyan. It 
was even said that the lost law-suit had added one 
or two fine and delicate wrinkles, which several 
persons in soeiety declared themselvea able to 
identify on her well-conserved coimtenance. 
From which it will he aeen, as haa, indeed, been 
before said, that Beatrice retainedj notwith- 
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Standing all the arts necessary to her position, a 
certain truthfiilness at the bottom of her eha- 
raeter. Perhaps the person who snflFered most on 
the whole was, however, the great dignitary con« 
cemed, the learned and noble lord, the Chan- 
cellor himself, who had his weaknesses, as even 
Lord Chancellors will have, and, indeed, was. 
known to possess some of those which are pecu- 
liar to Lord Chancellors. Everybody knows: 
what is the power of an nnscrupulous and acute 
antagonist, with a place in society, and the 
character of being amusing. Beatrice found out 
with a praiseworthy zeal, and put into lively cir- 
culation, several very pleasant anecdotes of these 
chancellorly weaknesses; and foUowing the or- 
dinary rule of vicarious punishment, it was poor 
Lord Norbury who suffered for the Trevelyans' 
humiliation and defeat. 

Beatrice was more brilliant than ever in the 
commencement of the season, notwithstanding 
those signs of defeat which she was said to bear in 
her face. She might have been discomfited for the 
moment, but she was not overcome nor discou- 
raged; and then she was a woman of resources, 
and now that her pride and temper, and almost 
everything that makes life worth having, were in- 
volved, it will be believed that Miss Trevelyan did 
not lose her time. It had become a necessity of 
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existence, even, that the upstart who presmned to 
call herself Mrs. Trevelyan, and to claim the cus- 
tody of Sir Roger's lieir, should be onoe for all 
put down and made an end of. Beatrice had been 
galled to the heart by what she supposed Agnes's 
happiness^ and she had been smitten witli dire 
and miserable envy at the thonght of Agnes^s 
grief ; feeling to the bottom of her heart with 
that perception of the truth which showed the 
fallen angel in her^ that her own mean and 
paltry existence was not good enough either for 
the grief or the happiness. But if this had been 
the case, while Agnes did her no fiirther härm 
than that whieh was implied in her capacity for 
a loftier, though more grievous lot, it may be 
imaginedwhat Beatrice's sensations were when her 
sistcr-in-law attained the clear culpability of a 
victory over her. It was no longer a matter of 
mere feeling; the face of affairs changed in a 
moment. It became a necessity to re-arrange 
this fallible mortal decision, and reverse the posi- 
tion of the parties. If it conld have been done 
by law it wonld have been well, but since the 
law had acted so badly, nothing remained for 
the Trevelyans but to act in their own right. 

Sir Roger himself was more moved than he 
had been by anything since his son^s mar- 
riagc. His mind revolted against the idea of 
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leaving his grandson and heir in the hands of the 
woman who had, as he said, ^^ inveigled my poor 
boy into marrying her, by Jove V^ — a righteous 
sentiment, in whieh Miss Trevelyan upheld him 
with all her might. It is true that Beatriee was 
not acquainted with all the details by which this 
just act was to be accomplished. Miss Trevelyan 
knew nothing about Mrs. Stanfield or Tom 
Smith — or if she had, perhaps a vague impression 
that such people existed, they were beings with- 
out names for Sir Roger's daughter. But she 
knew what was being done as the miner knows 
about the powder, though it may be another 
hand who fires it. And while this project was 
being carried out, which would expose both ^^ the 
family^^ and their nameless assistants to certain 
unpleasant eonsequences if it should be disco- 
vered, Miss Trevelyan occupied herseif in telling 
pleasant anecdotes about Lord Norbury, and 
lamenting that a chancellor should so often be 
low, and unworthy of admittance into good 
Society ; which, to be sure, was an innocent and 
even meritorious way of taking her revenge. 
There were but two persons in the great world, so 
far as Miss Trevelyan was aware, who regarded 
her with a doubtfiil eye on account of this family 
aflFair. The one was, as was natural, Lady Grand- 
maison, vho was Agnes's friend, and consequently, 
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by thc Operation of the most ordinary and well- 
known influences, Miss Trevelyan^s enemy ; and 
who, from the first moment of Walter*s abduc- 
tion, had regarded Beatrice with suspicion ; the 
other, which was much more singolar (fot 
Miss Trevelyan acknowledged the justice of the 
antipathy in Lady Grandmaison^s case)^ was the 
lady who onee made her juvenile appearance 
in this history under the name of Iiottie 
Charlton. As might have been expected, she 
was not Lottie Charlton now, but Mrs. Old- 
ham, the wife of a man who had covered a mul- 
titude of sins, in the way of descent and con- 
nexions, by being frightfully, almost^ as Lottie 
herseif said (but that was before her marriage), 
disgracefiilly rieh. Mrs. Oldham was not spe- 
cially attached to Agnes, nor had she kept up 
any friendship with her ; but she had retained, 
notwithstanding the dangers and difficulties of 
her Position, the amiable weakness of a belief in 
her brother, which did credit to her heart at 
least, if not to her discrimination. The cause 
which Jack defended was to a certain extent 
sacred to Lottie, though she was sufficiently well 
brought up to have known better. Had she 
known of that letter to which Agnes Trevelyan 
had never replied, the probabilities are that she 
might have modified her opinion. But then 
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Lottie had no means of seeing the letter, and had 
HO friends, neither had her maid any friends in 
Windholm, which was wonderfiil enough, so that 
she never knew up to the present moment how 
often Jack went to the house on the Green, nor 
how long he stayed there, nor what people were 
saying in the village of his inclinations and aims. 
This being the case, of all persons in the world, 
her old friend and neighbour Lottie Charlton, 
whom she had held on her knee, who had 
acted baby chaperon to her early flirtations, 
and who had superseded her even in the 

regard of the county when her day came, 
developed into one of Beatriee's enemies and 
watchers. It was difficult to realize the faet, but 
still such was the case ; and, as it happened that 
season, Lady Grandmaison and Mrs. Oldham were 
everywhere. If by chanee the one did not make 
her appearance, cruelly civil and menacing, the 
other was there, familiär and a little fast as of 
old, but eqnaUy on the watch as to all Miss Tre- 
velyan's words. Lottie, on the whole, was the 
more troublesome of the two. She said to 
Beatrice, in the midst of a group of people, 
" Your little nephew has been stolen, and Jack 
is in a terrible way about it, after winning the 
cause and all. Do teil mewhere he is, Beatrice. 
You are so clever — they will never find him, if 
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you don't give in to teil me/^ Of course this 
was nonsense^ which no one couLd take tlie pains 
to contradict gravely; but still it had a certain 
effcct^ and was higUy disagreeable^ to say the least 
of it ; and Lottie, thongli she spoke so lightly, had 
an air of believing^and even meaning what slie said. 
Under these circumstances^ there sometinies 
arrived a moment when the graver possibilities of 
her Position would flash upon Beatrice, bringing 
the moisture to her forehead, and even taking 
the curl out of her wonderfiil hair. If by any 
chanee it should be discovered what had been 
done, and her complieity in it — ^if even it should 
be discovered in Sir Roger's lifetime, when he 
would naturally throw all the blame on his 
daughter, and declare it to be " the d — d spite of 
these women" — the consequences might be such 
as even Miss Trevelyan shrunk from contem- 
plating. She knew better than most people how 
far the forbearance of society can go; she feit 
even that a happy combination of circumstances 
— such, for example, as a low second marriage 
on Agnes^s part — ^might make the abduction of 
her little nephew an heroic act, entitling her to 
the admiration of the world. But then, on the 
other hand, if nothing of that sort should occur 
to justify her, and if, on the contrary, she was 
•simply found out in an attempt which was cer- 
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tainly against the law, Miss Trevelyan coiüd not 
but feel that a woman who had a hftnd in the kid- 
napping of an innocent child was not likely to 
gain much from the act either in the estimation of 
men or women. When this thought Struck her, 
Beatrice trembled, notwithstanding all her self- 
command. But then almost everything depended 
on success, in that as in most other matters in 
which it is necessary to take into consideration 
the opinion of the world. 

In this Position of affairs, it may be imagined 
what were the feelings of Beatrice when, one day, 
in the very height of the season, Sir B/Oger sent 
for her to make the following unparalleled pro- 
position — ^namely, that she should go, without 

loss of time, to a dreary house which he pos- 
sessed in Hampshire, to take charge of the little 
prisoner, who was to be conveyed there at the end 
of his cruise. " Fm sick of it all, by Jove V said 
Sir Roger. " K it weren't that a man can^t stand 
being beat, I^d be d — d sorry I ever took it in 
hand. I'm not as spiteful as a woman, by Jove ! 
and since it^s your doing, FU thank you to take 

it in hand in fiiture. By , here's that ass 

Bevis writing to me for money — as if I was a 
man to be asked for money ! Hang him ! he 
knows I never have enough for myself. They 
can^t keep cruising about for ever and ever, by 
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Jove ! all for a d — d boy. Take him and shut 
him up in thÄ cottage tili it blows over. There^s 

Jack Charlton setting spies at Trevelyan_, by 

And it's all along of you that Fm worried to 
death like this. Fll give it up, by Jove ! and 
send bim back to bis d — d mother, if you don^t 
take it in band yourself/^ 

" I !'* seid Miss Trevelyan. She was asbamed 
to be moved to this extent by any command of 
her fathcr's, but yet she could not help showing 
her confusion and annoyance. " I beg your 
pardon, papa. If you choose to have your heir 
brought up by a blacksmith, it is nothing to me ; 
but as for leaving town in the height of the 



season '' 



" By /' Said Sir Roger, " I should think it 

wasn't such a di*eadful sacrifice. I should think 
you were sick of it, by Jove ! Never picked up 
a husband yet, Bee, after twenty years' hard work 

and more. By , VA. give in, if I were you. 

You're deuccd well got up, but you^re ageing. 
You^re a d — d deal older than I am, for that 
matter. If you don^t go, I^U send the little 
wretch home, thafs clear. I've got my book to 
make up, which is a deal more important than 
your parties ; either you'U go, or ^' 

^^ It is impossible I can go,^^ said Miss Trevel- 
yan — " utterly out of the question ; my engage« 
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ments do not permit me to entertain the idea for a 
moment. You should have thought of the dif- 
ficulties sooner. I donH say your pursnits are 
not most important and instructive," continued 
Beatrice, in steady tones; ^^but you forget this 
is not my business, but yonrs." 

lipon this, Sir Eoger got up and began to 
walk about the room in a transport of rage and 

blasphemy. " By , you know it^s all your 

doing/' he said ; ^^ it ain^t in my way to kidnap 
children. But for that d — d yacht of Stanhope^s, 
and no other use for it, I'd never have given in to 
your spite ; you and the rest — ^ha I ha ! ha ! — 
you^d be pleased, you would, if you knew who 
was your collaborateur, Miss Trevelyan. By 
Jove ! IVe half a mind to teil her. What am 
I to do, VA like to know ? Vve sent oflf Bevis 
all this while, and put up with a d — d blockhead 
that has to be told everything, d — n him, and 
spends a lot of money — or at least gets a lot 
of bills, which comes to the same thing. 
Hang it all ! what am I to do ? That d — d 
cottage ain^t let, and it's near the sea. I can't 
send him to Trevelyan; and it^s all along of 
your spite against that deuced widow. By Jove^ 
1^11 have him pitched into the sea and be done 
with him, or 1^11 send him back to his d — d 
mother. Am I a man to be worried to death 
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about the brat ? I'll do one or the other if yoü 
donH come to yonr senses — ^by Jove, Pll do 
it " 

^^ Please to recollect/' said Beatrice, coldly^ 
interrupting her father without any ceremony, 
^^ that if you throw bim into tbe sea you are 
liable for murder, and if you send bim back you 
are liable for sometbing eise, wbieli no doubt 
will be quite as bad ; and you may be sure they 
won^t let you off. And it will be pleasant to 
see Sir Roger Trevelyan brought to tbe bar 
by a country blacksmith, and compelled to pay 
damages, or costs, or sometbing " 

« By V cried Sir Roger, witb a renewed 

access of frenzy. When he came to himself, be 
cbanged bis tone a little. ^' Hang it, what is a 
man to do V' he said. ^^ Look you here, Bee, I 
don^t want to be disagreeable. I^m deuced 
sorry I ever had anything to do with it; but 
now, since we^re in for it — and, by Jove, we're 
both in for it, for I ainH going to let you off if 
it should come to that; let's stand by eacb 

other, by , and get out of it the best way 

we can. The country's the deuce, especially at 
this time of the year, when there^s nothing 
doing.* If you^ll go and see after the d — d 

* It was early in June — which some people think the most 
beautiful part of the year ; but then that was not Sir Roger's 
way of thinking. 
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little monkey and settle him, and get a woman 
to look after him — ; by Jove, we cannot keep him 
always there — He'll have to be put to school 
sooner or later, and then there^s sure to be a 
row. Jack Charlton is going after him like — 
blazes/^ said the baronet ; ^^ he^s after the widow, 
I suppose." 

^^Never!^^ cried Beatrice, roused to some 
excitement. '^ Poor Roger was enticed into it 
when he was only a boy, but Jack Charlton is 
not the man to destroy all his prospects/' she 
med, with a fire and energy which did not escape 
her father. Sir Roger laughed and sneered — as 
men of his class sneer when a woman gets ex- 
cited — thinking it much more natural to account 
for the sentiment by associating it with liking 
for a man than with dislike for another woman. 

^^ So, Beatrice, it^s Jack you^re thinking of,^^ 
said her father, with his odious laugh. " He's a 
deal too young for you, but I don^t suppose 
that matters at your age. Hang it, I don^t 
want him for a son-in-law. But he^s after the 
boy like blazes, I teil you. Nobody knows 
about the cottage; it^s been a bad speculation 
has that cottage. Make a run down, and visit 
the little beggar and settle him. By Jove, I 
don't ask you to stay.'' 

^^ I will teil you what to do,'^ said Beatrice ; 
"take a little house in St. John^s Wood or 
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somewliere. It is nonsense losing the rent rf 
the cottage ; and then, you know, I could see after 
him witliont giving up everything, and you eould 
liave BcAis back. It is far more difficult to find 
anybody in London than in the country. If 
you will do that, T undertake to manage it/' 
said Miss Trevelyan. It is true that Sir 
Eoger did not give up his own plan without 
many objections and a great deal of profane 
language ; but, then, Beatrice was used to that 
She carried her point at last, notwithstanding 
that her father had the most urgent dislike of 
spending money; which, as he thought, wonld 
have been unnecessary had he been able to de- 
posit his grandson in the cottage; but then, 
nothing coidd be done without the co-operation 
of Beatrice, and thus it became necessary to 
give in. 

Sir Roger went away from this interview 
swearing horribly at himself for having been 
such a fool as to have anything to do with 
it, and perhaps it was with a similar sentiment 
that Beatrice withdrew to her own section of 
the house — at least, she was paying ra^ther 
dear for her revenge ; and the idea of the 
danger she had escaped — the danger of being 
sent off to Hampshire to a semi-inhabitable 
cottage, made not to be lived in but to be let. 
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just at the moment when life is most exciting 
and town füllest, thrilled through her when she 
thought of it. It was bad enough even to have 
to go out to the unknown suburban solitudes to 
look after this tiresome child ; and then, Miss 
Trevelyan was not one for children. It was 
pleasant to smite Agnes at the moment of her 
victory, and carry away her boy, and drive her 
half distracted with anxiety ; but still such 
arausements cost dear, and Beatrice began to see 
more clearly than at first the difficulties in the 
way. They could not keep a boy of Walter^s 
age a strict prisoner; after a while, he would 
have to go to school, and if the whole matter 
got vent and came to the ears of the world — 
which Beatrice^s experience told her was but 
too likely — the result would be little to her ad- 
vantage. And then Miss Trevelyan, for himself, 
feit wonderfully little interest in the boy ; it was 
not so much as her brother^s son, but as Agnes^s 
son, that she regarded him ; and Agnes had been 
for a long time her type of Opposition and rival- 
ship. She wanted to humiliate and mortüy the 
woman who had been, as she thought, so much 
better off than herseif — so much more favoured 
of Heaven ; and to avenge the defeat Agnes had 
brought upon the house of Trevelyan, and even to 
punish Walter for presuming to be the heir — he 
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nise him as he seemed to have recognised her ; 
but she knew his name^ having made mucli use 
of it to herseif in past years, as representing 
what she was pleased to call the great disap- 
pointment of her youth. And it was not Miss 
Trevelyan's fault if her old lover took it as a 
personal compliment that she was still Miss 
Trevelyan. He had not himself married, perhaps 
because he was constant to his first love, perhaps 
because he found it most convenient ; but, at all 
events, he was unmarried, and things, on the 
whole, looked very promising. 

At such a crisis it may be supposed how serious 
a matter it would have been had she been com- 
pelled to go to Hampshire; it was even very 
inconvenient to have a secret, and to be 
obliged to interrupt the natural course of her 
life in order to look after this tiresome little 
boy, who, very likely, would . try to escape, 
and make himself as disagreeable as possible. 
But when she thought of her father's supposi- 
tion about Jack Charlton, Beatrice's heart closed 
tight against all charitable ideas. The readers 
of this history will not, however, think, like Sir 
Eoger, that this sentiment was on Jack^s account. 
Jack was no more to Miss Trevelyan than any 
other Comish man whom she was civil to when 
occasion required ; nor was it on Roger's account, 
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nor from that sense of inconstancy and disregaid 
for his memory, which shocked so profoundly tlie 
feelings of little Miss Fox at Windholm ; it was 
because Jack Charlton, though he was not rieh, was 
quite as good a gentleman as Eoger Trevelyan, and 
would vindicate his choice, and place the black- 
smith^s daughter once again in a position superior 
to that of her sister-in-law, who wajated to 
despise her, and could not. Naturally, this idea 
was quite enough to close up all the modes of 
entrance into Miss Trevelyan^s heart. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

New». 

§'GNES -went home, whcn sLe had 
established Nurse Meadows in 
Charge of Mrs. StanCeld, with a 
senae of weight and bürden on her 
mind, wbich all her efforts could not shake ofiF. 
It was a lovely summer evening, just between 
the light and tbe dark, at tbe moment when all 
the tints of tbe aky are tempered, and all tbe 
soiinds and odours most softened and sweet. 
Notbing of all that she saw around her gave any 
Warrant to tbese thoughts. The night air c^ne 
in her face a little frcsh, perhaps, but without 
giving her any excuse to conjure np a storm at 
sea. On the contrary, it was an air, soft and 
dewy, with the breath of the hawtbom in it from 
the lanes. ^Vnd yet her heart lay in her breast 
like a stone — ^but that is a poor image ; it lay in 
her breast like a wounded bird, making a sudden 
flutter now and then against the bars of its eage ; 
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and shc could not have given any due reason for 
the heaviness that was in her. Perhaps it was 
thinking of the miserable sonl whom she had 
just left. But then, a woman may be sony for 
her neighbonrs, and yet, if she is a mother, and 
all 18 well with her children, there is nothing in 
the World that can give her such a sense of panic 
and trouble. It was that a sudden fear had 
seized her — that horror of great darkness whieh 
comes as the wind does, without any one know- 
ing whence or how. She was saying to herseif 
that there were other women in the world who 
had lost their children, and why not she? If 
God could have the heart to take him, the first- 
bom — the only son of his mother ! — ^it was not 
irreverence that made her frame her thonghts 
like this, but a dreadful reality in the position, 
as if God and she were standing on opposite sides, 
and the poor woman, who was His creature, 
pleading against Him. The only son of his 
mother, and she a widow ! It was reason enough 
why man should not take him away from her, 
but was it reason enough for God ? A great 
many people, perhaps, would blame Agnes for 
haying such thoughts ; but it is hard not to have 
them sometimes, as there are other people who 
know. All this, most likely, was brought into 
her mind by Mrs. Stanfield^s maunderings, which 
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were cruel enough ; but even these would not 
have had such an eifect upon Agnes^s mind had 
she not been discouraged and cast down^ and 
sadly wom out witb her deferred hope. And 
then it seems so natural to a mother that 
something should happen to her child when she 
is away from him. There was only God to take 
care of Walter, and who could teil what God^s 
mind was about him — ^to save or to slay ? It 
is well for those to whom these heathen thoughts 
do not come by times, when darkness Covers the 
earth and the sea. As she walked home alone, 
with all those soft influences of Nature on her 
way to calm her, her heart now and then started 
and gave a wild flutter, and then was quiet. It 
is possible that this mother-passion was, as the 
French say, the only passion of her life ; and that 
might be why these fits of panic took her with- 
out any adequate cause. 

Mrs. Stanfield was ill, as Agnes had foreseen 
that she was going to be. It was an illness. 
caused by having her own way, and it went 
rather hard with her, for perhaps she had had 
her will a day or two too long; and when the 
fever went to her head, as her attendants said, 
she talked enough to make Nuise Meadows and 
Lizzy — and, through them, all the village — ^more 
fully acquainted with her past history than even 

s 2 
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Stanfield was, who had divined it, and separated 
himself from the dishononr without venturing to 
ask any questions. Then it was that the tmth 
burst upon the Windholm folks in all its naked 
horror. It wa^ so extraordinary that some time 
passed before the village could babituate itself to 
the idea. And then they began to remember 
that the eldest of Mrs. Stanfield^s two sons was 
named Roger, and to wonder why they had not 
found it out sooner. To think that these two 
lads, who had been the pest of the place^ shonld 
be Trevelyans also, in a kind of a way — and that 
Agnes Stanfield shonld have mamed the yonng 
gentleman who, without knowing it, was their 
brother ! It was enough to fill the village with 
natural constemation, and supersede all other 
subjects in the ordinary talk. 

All this, when he came to know of it — and 
he could not but come to know of a story 
which was floating about him on the very air — 
broke the heart of Stanfield. He began to grow 
an old man — he, who had been a model of vigour 
and strength up to this last revelation. He 
went down to the house on the Green in the 
evening, not caring to look at any one or speak 
to any one. Disgrace, that dreadfal ghost, 
which is more terrible in his rank than in any 
other, weighed upon him, and he could not stand 
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up against it. To be sure, nobody better than 
William Stanfield could bave explained to any 
other that a man can be disgraeed but by bis own 
actions. But reason is only good wben people 
are in no need of it. He could have borne up 
stoutly and cheerfuUy against any sort of loss or 
suffering, but sbame went to bis heart — thougb 
be had done notbing to bring sbame upon bim, 
but ratber was the object of everybody^s pity. 
Tbus it was tbat discouragement, complete and 
overwhelming, feil on tbe bouse on tbe Green. 
The little children were gay enough, but the 

father and daughter would make great efforts to 
say a few words to each other, and then fall 
silent and say nothing. There was so little to 
say that it could be any comfort to hear. 

Jack Charlton, in the meantime, was rush- 
ing about to all the comers of the Island in 
Mrs. Trevelyan^s Service. He had insisted, after 
all, upon going to Thurso, thougb that seemed 
so little use ; and had heard there that the yacht 
had sailed for Norway, and then that she had 
been reported oflf Cork, and then that she had 
been signalled at the Channel Islands. All this 
kept Agnes in a perpetual conflict of hope and 
fear. And the last intelligence was that the 
yacht was lying at Cowes with her passengers 
out of her, and all trace of Walter was again 
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lost. After that Jack Charlton came back and 
came to see Agnes, and sat by her, with very 
little to say. The only comfort he could give 
was, that they could not keep Walter long in 
hiding; that he would be sent to scbool some 
time ; and that he must tum up sooner or later, 
if Agnes would but keep up her heart. She 
used to smile when she heard this in a heart- 
breaking way, but made no reply : it seemed the 
only consolation that could be offered to her now. 
And all this time Mrs. Stanfield's fever lasted, 
and she lay and raved, and made Windholm ac- 
quainted with all her wretched history, ^^ like a 
fool as she was/^ Mr. Freke said, who did not 
believe very much in deliriimi, but had a strong 
man's assured belief, that the body never did any- 
thing without at least the tacit permission of the 
mind. Her voice sometimes reached Stanfield in 
the forge, and then the workmen used to say he 
changed colour and faltered at his work ; but for 
all that, the blacksmith retumed day by day to 
his ordinary labour. His was not the kind of 
nature which is made unfit for its work by even 
the heaviest calamities of life. He said little on 
any subject, and nothing about that, but went 
about his daily occupations, and daily passed 
through the village street, Coming and going, 
Icaving to the woman who had shamed his name 
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and clouded over the end of his life, all the tend- 
ance and care which his toil could procure for 
her. If he ever spoke about his ehanged cir- 
cumstances at all, it was to say that his daughter 
had need of him — and what he said was tnie ; 
they had need of each other at that moment, as 
never before in their lives, dearly as they had 
loved each other; and they were of all the more 
mutual comfort, because each had a special 
wound, and it was not simply one grief between 
them. Thus the same Providence which, in 
her heart, Agnes fear^d and doubted so sorely, 
not knowing what God^s meaning might be, 
aided her in that moment of trial, and gave her 
the only support which was possible to her. 
She was not leffc alone to bear her suspenso by 
herseif. 

Ten or twelve days of utter silence had inter- 
rupted the thread of Walter^s history, as made 
out by Jack Charlton. Jack himself came as 
often as he could venture, always bringing with 
him a sickening expectation; but he had not 
been able to obtain the smallest clue. The child 
had not been taken to Trevelyan, that was 
certain ; he had not been sent to the Hampshire 
cottage, which Jack knew to belong to Sir 
Roger, and, consequently, kept watch upon ; and 
no information even as to his disembarkation had 
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been procured at Cowes or Southampton. Mr. 
Charlton^s idea was that he had been landed at 
some other part of tbe coast^ but it was so haid 
to decide where ; and, as it bappened, Jack was 
as before, sitting by Mrs. Trevelyan, trying to 
console her with the old argumenta that Sir 
Roger could not keep Walter shut np for ever, 
and that he must turn up, if she could but have 
patience, sooner or later, when the second com- 
munication from Walter arrived. 

It was evening, and the blacksmith had re- 
tumed from the forge, and sat in his easy 
chair in the Sunday suit which he always com- 
pelled himself to put on for his daughter'a 
credit, with the newspaper in his hand. But 
Stanfield, who had been so strong and so 
upright, sat stooping forward like an old man, 
holding the paper before him without read- 
ing it, with that broken air which it is impos- 
sible to mistake, the look of a man exhausted 
and no more capable of hope. He was not 
taking any part in the conversation ; indeed, it 
could scarcely be said that there was any con- 
versation going on; Agnes was sitting near the 
window doing some work, which was more in a 
kind of deference to the presence of the stranger 
than any inclination on her part towards the 
tranquil woman's work for which her heart was 
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now too fiill. Now and then Mr. Charlton said 
something to which she responded faintly; and 
the voices of the two little girls, and the sound 
of their play, was all that was audible in the 
intervals. It was just then that Walter's second 
letter was bronght to Mrs. Trevelyan. This 
time it was a large letter, directed in an un- 
even and imperfeet writing, and sealed with a 
great blotch of red wax, marked with a thimble. 
She dropped the cover out of her hands in her 
eagerness when she had tom it open and saw 
what it was. Her excitement was not so great, 
and yet it was greater than the first time. She 
no longer expected to find him at onee, and 
come to an end of her anxiety; and yet her 
thirst for news of him — any news, was more 
intense almost than it had ever been before. 
She left even her father in suspense while she 
herseif read the letter. It was impossible at the 
first moxnent, when her heart was beating so 
loud in her throat that she eould hardly breathe, 
to share the first news with any one, or to read 
it aloud : — 

" Deak MAidMA, — I have tried ever so often to 
write to you, but they would not let me ; I did 
not like to do it secret, because thev had let me 
once. Oh mamma, dear, I do so want to see 
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you, and grandpapa, and everybody ! I am very 
unhappy here. I am quite well, but I am very 
unhappy. They shut me up, and then I have 
to go and play in the garden, and there is no- 
body to play with. Oh, mamma, if you would 
only come ! It^s in a village, but I don't know 
the name. I know it^s High Street, and I think 
it is Hampstead, or Highgate, or Finchley, for I 
once got a peep of an omnibus with all three 
names. Why do they shnt me up like this? 
I have Seen my Aunt Beatrice twice. Oh, 
mamma, donH you think you could find me out ? 
I am going to try to get out to-night when 
Bevis is away. If I can get out, I mean to run 
away and come home, and it wül be no good 
posting this letter ; but I'U post it all the same, 
if I can get out ; if s through a window, and I 
think there is one of the maids that perhaps 
will help me. Dear mamma, good-bye ! and 
perhaps I shall be able to get out ; and if not, 
oh will you come and look for me ? for ifs just 
like being in prison, and I would rather die. 

^^ Your afiectionate Son, 

" Walter Trevelyan.^^ 

When she had read this over, Agnes began, 
scarcely knowing what she did, to read it aloud, 
and then she gave it to her father, who came 
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forward to the light to receive it, and go over it 
again; for such cominuiiications do not enter 
into the mind at one hearing. 

" Have you seen this T^ said Jack Charlton. 
He took her hand as he held up the paper before 
her. It was a thing which he had never ven- 
tured to do before ; and besides, there was mean- 
ing in his looks. Agnes was still trembling with 
the shock, and with the hope. Perhaps he was 
on his way home even now ; perhaps, for any- 
thing she conld teil, he might be Coming up the 
village street — the weary, blessed little traveller ! 
She was terribly startled in the midst of her ex- 
citement, when Jack Charlton took her hand in 
this extraordinary way. He took it as a surgeon 
might have taken it, who wanted to see how 
much torture she was capable of bearing, and 
held up before her the paper, upon which some- 
thing was scrawled in the same uneven and 
wretched writing in which the letter was 
directed. It was some time before Agnes, pre- 
occupied as she was, could make out what the 
sprawling characters meant, or if they meant 
anything. As she looked at them, however, 
the devious lines grew into meaning ; and this 
is what was written : — 

" E^s been and ad a fall out o' winder — if is 
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Mamma can comc its best not to lose no 
time/' 

Such was the brief and awful comment, 
which sbone before Agnes like the writing on 
the wall before the Eastem king. As she 
deciphered it she gave a sudden cry, and looked 
Jack in the face, who still held her hand. 
Jack Charlton thought afterwards that there 
was in that cry a sound as if some cliord had 
broken in her heart. That was how he explained 
it, not being eloquent ; and, for his part, he 
held her hand fast, and responded to her lock 
with aQ the pity and sympathy of which he was 
capable. The grasp of his hand, the look of his 
eyes, had nothing in them of selfish sentiment ; 
they said only, " I am ready to go with you and 
stand by you to the end of the world/^ Agnes re- 
covered her composure— ror if not her composure, 
something, at least, which stood in its place — ^be- 
fore her father, whose faculties were not so vivid 

as of old, and who was still absorbed in Weiteres 
letter, had time to perceive that anything new 

had happened. Then she loosened her hand 

from Jack Charlton^s grasp, and got up, and 

tumed to go away. 

^^ Teil my father,^' she said ; ^^ I wiU go and 

put on my bonnet — it is time for the train/' 
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As for Stanfield^ when he saw that fatal 
PostScript, it overpowered him so entirely that he 
had to sit down to keep himself from falling. 
His own trials had weakened him mind and 
body. He was an old man, and his strong 
vitality seemed to have been weakened at the 
fonntain-head ; a mist came over his eyes, and a 
faintness over his heart. " I am no good to go 
with her ; God help my darling V^ he said, with 
an exceeding bitter cry — a cry which forced the 
tears into Jack Charlton^s eyes. ALnost more 
than the despair of the mother, who was able to 
do everything that God might reqnire, to the last 
throb of her heart, for her boy, was the despair 
of the old man, who, for the first time, found 
himself nnfit for the emergency j unable to guide, 
and help, and sustain his ehild; altogether 
incapable of bearing her bürden for her. He 
sat leaning his head upon his two hands before 
the sympathetie spectator, who, however, was 
ready to swear a son^s service to him, and a 
brother's help to Agnes — silent in the bitterness 
of his heart. All this time the two little 
ehildren were playing at the other end of the 
room. There was nothing extraordinary to 
them in the agitation abont the letter, or in 
the grandfather^s hopeless attitnde, with his face 
bent down npon his hands; and their merry 
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littlc Yoices ran on all the samc^ adding the last 
tragic touch of comparison to the scene. When 
Agnes Game downstairs, ready to go out, and 
with a little travelling-bag in her hand, Stanfield 
ronsed himsclf from his torpor of ineapacity and 
despair. 

'^ My darling, keep np your heart/' he said ; 
" Mr. Charlton will do yon more good than me. 
IVe tumed an old man in a day. But I'U come 
after you — 1^11 come affcer you. And if you 
don^t find the place T' he said, tuming with an 
anxious look to Jack. 

^^ My sister is in town. I will take Mrs. 
Trevelyan there/' said Jack ; and as he spoke he 
could not restrain a sudden flnsh, which was 
partly exquisite pleasure, and partly intense pain. 
It was the first time he had thought of himself 
since he perceived the writing on the envelope ; 
and now to feel himself the only man who could 
stand by Agnes in her trouble, instinctively 
accepted and trusted by her, and yet counting 
for nothing, and having no place whatever in 
her mind, which was fiUed with Walter — this 
mingling of sensations made itself visible in a 
sudden hot flush of colour ; but nobody paid 
Jack so much attention as to remark even this ; 
their thoughts were fixed so upon one point, that 
they were incapable of observing anything beside. 
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Agnes smiled faintly as slie met her father's 
eye. ^^ I shall find him/' she said, though she 
had scarcely breath enough to make herseif 
audible^ ealm as her appearance was. And then 
she kissed her babies and her father hurriedly^ 
and hastened away, not to waste her strength. 
The evening, when they went out into it, out of 
the excitement and the gloom that seemed to 
have collected in the atmosphere indoors, was so 
tranquil and so sweet, that it seemed an aggra- 
vation of their trouble. And as for the Wind- 
holm folks, when they saw Mrs. Trevelyan pass, 
leaning on Mr. Charlton^s arm, they smiled 
to each other, and were glad like good neigh- 
bours — having been softened much in their 
judgment by a consciousness of " all she had 
gone through^^ — to see that she had been per- 
suaded to take the air a Kttle. ^^ It would do 
her good, poor thing!'' they said, and the good 
people smiled, but with a smile that was füll of 
charity— for, after all, as Mr. Freke said, ProAi- 
dence seemed to owe her a little eonsolation. 
Such was the opinion entertained by the village of 
that unusual spectacle. It was accepted as a tacit 
ratifieation of the rumour, and acknowledgment of 
Agnes^s plans. And yet more than one person 
remarked that it was droll they never spoke to 
each other, and that Mrs. Trevelyan kept her 
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vcil down so obstiuatcly; thoiigh, indeed, for 
that matter, tlie chanccs were that she was a litüe 
shy, or cvcn ashamcd of hcrself. '^ For when 
thinjjfs is at thcir best, a second marriage ain^t 
ncvcr likc n first," said one of the wise women 
of Windholm ; which, no doubt, was the ex- 
planation of the wholc matter. And nobody 
imagined that Agnes leaned upon Mr. Charlton's 
arm almost without knowing whose arm it was, 
because her limbs were scarcely able to support 
her — and did not speak because her heart was 
fluttering to her very Ups, and she could not. 
She passed rapidly tlirough the village, as in a 
trance, seeing nothing, and was seated in the 
railway carriage before it occnrred to her even 
to think where she was going. Then she asked 
with parched lips, ^^ What shall we do to find out?^' 
Jack Charlton understood what she meant, 
because in his intense sympathy he had been 
following even her thoughts, though she did not 
confide them to him — and now he took the en- 
velope of Walter^s letter out of his pocket. " I 
suppose it has been the maid whom he hoped 
would assist him,^' said Jack. ^^ She must have 
got a hcad, or perhaps a heart, which serves the 
same purpose sometimes. She has put the ad- 
dress like a rational creature. We have nothing 
to do but go there.^' 
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'^ God bless her V^ was all that Agnes could 
say. It did not occur to her, as it did for a 
moment to Jack, that the address might possibly 
be intended not to guide, but to misl'ead. She 
accepted it with a simplicity whieh gave him 
faith in it, and then she relapsed into silence. 
It was a kind of consolation to her to see the 
long fiats of the level landscape flying past the 
window of the carriage, and to feel the wind of 
the rapid movement in her face ; but her voiee 
was stifled in her throat, and her heart in her 
breast, before they had made all the necessary 
changes, and began to aseend the hill at Hamp- 
stead. It was there that Walter had been taken, 
and it was necessary to slacken the pace of the 
horses going up the hill, and the slow progress 
made Agnes desperate. All this time Jack 
Charlton sat by her side, carefnl of her as a 
brother, and without doing or saying anything, 
loyal gentleman as he was, to call himself to 
her attention. There are people who exchange 
love-looks, and are comforted in their deepest 
trouble — ^but Mrs. Trevelyan was not of that 
fashion of woman ; neither was Jack Charlton a 
man to take advantage of his*position by so much 
as a glance. He sat by her, close to her, her 
sole guardian and help, and saw that in her heart 
there was not a thought of him — and perhaps 
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hc feit it hard ; but a woman who is a motber is 
diffcrent irom other women ; and it was thus that 
Agnes pursued her anxious way tbroogh the 
Summer darkness^ throngli ihe soft^ odorons^ 
dreamy gloom^ now vei^g on midnight^ to find 
her boy. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



How it Ended. 




3 T was a houae enclosed in a garden 
I surroimded with waCa clothed and 
' niatling with ivy and jessamine. 
Some of those white flowera dropped 
npon Agnes's tead, among the heavy folds of her 
veil, as she passed undemeath the long Bweeping 
branchea, and lay there cncloaed tili the next 
time she put it on, wMch ivas not imtil aad and 
8ore events had made the houra. look like ages. 
The door was opened by a raaid, not very clean 
nor particularly prepossesaing, who, neverthelesa, 
went forward eagerly at the aight of Agnes. The 
iirst worda thia woman said went to Mrs. Tre- 
vclyan'a heart like a sentence of death. She 
said, " Is it you, ma'am, as is bis mamma 7" 
Agnes waa not able to anawer except by a hurried 
nod of her head. She went in, into the little 
Square liall which looked so peacefül and pleasant ; 
the light of the bright little lamp dazzled her 
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eycs Coming out of tlie darkucss^ and tlie siidden 
confirmation of her fears made her sick and 
giddy. She stumbled and tottered for the mo- 
ment, so that Jack Charlton hastened forward to 
Support licr^ and the maid came to her side. 
But Agnes was not the kind of woman that can 
faint on an emergency — consciousness never for- 
sook her in these great crises of her life. The 
momentary blindness, and darkness, and tot- 
tering, lasted only whilc one could draw breatk 
Then, as she stopped to recover herseif, she 
turned to the woman who had admitted her. 
" Was it you V Mrs. Trevelyan asked ; and un- 
connected as the question was, it needed no ex- 
planation to the kind soul who was to be sure a 
little untidy, and did not know, as her fellow- 
servant said, how to keep herseif to herseif. 

^^ I hope as I didn^t do no härm/' she said. 
"There wasnH none intended. He was took 
bad and he cried for his mamma. What could 
I do ? And I'm as thankfal as I can be that 
you're in time/' 

When Mrs. Trevelyan heard this she started 
again as if something had stung her. In time \ 
It seemed to imply everything that was most hard 
to think of. She turned her face towards the 
stair without very clearly seeing it, and went 
straight forward, stumbling against a bench that 
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was in her way, as in her present state cf mind 
she wonld have stumbled against anything 
animatc or inanimate that stood between her and 
her child. And what made it even more and 
more terrible was that her companion made no 
sort of effort to restrain her. The maid evi- 
dently feit Walter's eircumstances to be too ur- 
gent for any ceremony. She foUowed Agnes up 
the stairs with a promptitude that said more 
than a long explanation. As for Jack Charlton, 
after he had stood looking after them for a 
minute or two, he set straight again the bench 
which Agnes had stumbled against^ and sat down 
on it with a kind of disconsolate patience. If 
there are times in life when a strong man feels 
the good of his strength, there are also moments 
when its utter uselessness and impotence comevery 
clearly before him. He had been of a great deal 
of Service to Mrs. Trevelyan, and he had in his 
heart a longing to do everything for her — to save 
her from every pain ; and yet at this moment all 
that he could do was to sit down forlom outside 
and wait for her until she had done the work, 
and, perhaps, suffered the agony with which he 
could not interfere. This sense was bitter to his 
heart, for Agnes had grown dearer and dearer 
to him, though he scarcely knew how. He sat 
down against the wall in the littlc vacant hall 
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to waylay the maid if slie sliould appeax agam, 
and obtain some information if tliat was possible ; 
and to wait for Mrs. Trevelyan, if, perhaps, sie 
sliould want anything — support and succour, 
pcrliaps — or even if it should only be a medicine 
to fetch, or somc one to go for the doctor. Jack 
was so honest and thorough in his sentiments 
that he sat down quite simply with his back 
against the wall, waiting very sad and very anxious 
to know if there was anything he could do. 

And Agnes, in the blindness and dumbness of 
her great suffering, went upstairs. She lingered 
for a moment at the door of the room, Struck at 
the very height of her eagemess with that reluc- 
tancc to look her sorrow in the face, whicli some- 
times strikes by moments a much -suffering soul. 
She had not asked any questions about Walter, 
what had happened to him, or how he was. He 
might have only had a severe aecident for any- 
thing she could teil, or he might be dying. She 
stopped for that second at the door, and her 
mind naturally rushed forwai'd to the worst, and 
then her heart roused up and contradicted her 
mind. It seemed to her as if it were not 
possible — as if God could not have the heart to 
do it; and then, it occurred to her that she 
was going into a sick room, where there ought to 
be no unnecessary bustlc or noise. She put off 
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her bonnet and cloak where she was standing 
and laid them softly down in a comer; and all 
these accompanying thoughts moved so swiftly, 
that the maid, who was with her, thought she 
had only paused to take off her cloak^ and won- 
dered at her self-possession. At this moment 
Agnes heard a voice from the room in wHch all het 
anxieties seemed centered. It said, '^ What do I 
want ? — I want mamma^ Aunt Beatriee. You are 
kind enough — oh, yes, Iknow you are kind; but 
I want mamma — ^mamma ! and now I can^t go 
to her, though she will be looking for me V' and 
then there came a sound of tears. 

It was at that moment that Beatrice Trevelyan 
gave a stränge cry and stood aghast to see a 
black figure, with uncovered head and the air 
of a woman in her own house, go np to the bed- 
side. Miss Trevelyan thought she was looking 
at a spirit, so extraordinary was the apparition. 
She caught hold of the bedpost to support her- 
seif, and looked on with a constemation that 
drove all the blood back upon her heart. If she 
could but have seen the cloak and the bonnet 
which lay outside on the landing, they would 
have reassured her a little. It was the sight 
of Agnes in her indoor dress, as if she be- 
longcd to the house, which Struck Beatrice so 
strangely. Was it possible that anxiety and grief 
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Lad killcd the mother, and tliat it was her spirit 
wliicli was Coming to nurse her boy? Whilc 
Miss Trevelyan stood trembling, Agnes went up to 
her chikVs bedside. She said, ^^ My darling, I have 
comc to you I'' and bent down over him and took 
his two hands in hers^ and put her face down 
upon his. Though it seemed to herseif as if her 
heart was beating audibly within her, she held 
Walter' s hands fast to tranquillize him^ and 
smiled as if she had but parted &om him jes- 
terday. ^' Hush, Imsh \" she said ; '^ be good 
and kecp quict — I am here, my own boy !'' For 
her part, she was not conscious of Beatrice. 
Nothing and nobody in the world could have 
divided her attention with that little face on the 
pillow. She bent over him Uke a bird over her 
nest^ with a satisfaction and an angnish incon- 
ceivablc. What was it that was written in Wal- 
ter's face, in the widened circles round his eyes, 
and the wonderful look of gravity and age that 
had come to him ? — Something which tore with 
sharp violence her very heart asunder, and yet 
was of all sights the dearest to her in the world. 
Her babies at home, aU safe and peaceftd, passed 
out of Mrs. Trevelyan's mind — her father, and all 
the lighter ties that bound her to her life. She 
saw or thought of nothing in the world but her 
boy, her firstbom — the child who had been hers 
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for so many long sweet years, and yet was God^s 
first, and might soon be hers no more. She had 
no eyes, no ears, no capacity for anything but 
that he was bere, and she had bim now, and 
perhaps, God knew, might soon be witbout bim. 
The bittemess was the bittemess of death, and 
yet the# sweetness was more tban that of Para- 
dise. She took bim out of the stränge bands 
that had misused bim so ciTielly, witbout even 
being aware of any natural rage at such an 
injury ; and saw no more and thought no more 
of her enemy, wbo was trembling and bolding 
by the bed, tban if she had been a woman cut 
out of wood or stone. 

As for Walter, the child's joy was wonderful 
to see. His deligbt fought against the solemn 
look in his face, and for a moment got the better 
of it, and gleamed like wintry sunshine from the 
edges of that overwhelming shadow. '^ Is it 
you — is it really you ?'^ he cried. " I have 
dreamt it so often, and always woke up; ob, 
mamma, I tbink I can feel you; I don^t tbink 
I am dreaming — is it you?^' 

" My darling, you must keep still,^' Agnes said ; 
and then Walter accepted the whole matter as if 
it had been the most natural tbing in the world. 
He had no longer any strong sentiment to war 
against his weakness ; be yielded bimself up 
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witli a child's iinquestioning confidence. One 
thing was surc^ that since bis mother was there 
all was well, and there was no longer anything 
to desire. He held her hand against his cheek 
and earessed it, and clasped his arms round it. 
From that moment he was onee more wrapped 
round and round in natural safety and tran- 
quillity, such as make the profoundest happiness 
of a child. 

^^ Take me home, mamma, to our own home/' 
he said, looking up at her with the eyes that 
had no doubt in them ; and Agnes said, ^^ Yes, 
my darling/^ She said yes, and she knew when 
she said it that she should never take him home. 
Ah, my God! was it as hard to he crucified? 
All the World receded from the mother and the 
child, and left them there alone. If matters had 
been less serious, Agnes would have been eager 
to ask how it was, and if everything had been 
done that could be done ; but in the air of 
the sick room, and in the solemn little face of 
the dying child, there was something which 
hushed inquiry. When there is no hope there 
is no ground for asking questions. Yet the 
spectator who was looking on at this speechless 
junction of the living and the dying, could not, 
when the first fright was over, keep silent. She 
drew close to Agnes, and at length plucked at 
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her sleeve, seeing tKere was no other way of 
gaining her attention. When Mrs. Trevelyan 
looked up she saw a face, which she could 
scarcely recognise, hovering over her like an 
apparition from the clouds. It was the face of 
Beatrice, so paUid and stricken with terror, so 
contracted with care and self-reproach, so shaken 
out of its pride and high estate, that for the first 
moment Agnes did not recognise whose face it 
was. 

" It was not my fault/^ Beatrice said in a kind 
of hoarse whisper ; even at that moment her heart 
sunk within her with envy. Agnes was suffering 
as Miss Trevelyan had never suffered in her life. 
The cross had just been laid upon her with a 
heavier and more crushing weight than Beatrice 
knew anything of ; and yet the woman whom 
God had not even taken the pains to bestow 
suffering upon, looked at the other whose heart 
was breaking under it, with an envy beyond ex- 
pression. She envied even the abstraction, the 
momentary wonder at her apology which woke 
in Agnes^s eyes. She had never been so deeply 
Struck from Heaven as to be deadened to the 
lesser cvils of human enmity and Opposition. 
She envied Agnes her heart which was breaking, 
her anguish which was bitterer than death ; for 
never, never in her paltry life, had such shadows. 
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wliich wcrc rcscrvcd by God for his chosen, 
givcii graiulcur and dignity to her, 

" Your fault 1" said Agnes, looking in her 
face witli a slow appreliension of her words. 
'^ Oh no ! It is nobody^s fault — except God/' 
She did not know what shc was saying. She 
was angry with her Father, poor soul ; and she 
knew Hirn so well that she dared say it. He 
could havc savcd her child from the death that 
was Coming — if He would; and He had not 
wüled it. It was His fault, and the creature 
He had made upbraided Him — He who had 
taken to Himself the supreme luxury of dying 
for the World He loved ; and yet He would not 
let her die for the son of her heart. Ah me ! 
the pulses were going so steadily in her veina 
while they were failing, failing in her child's, 
for whom she would have counted it joy to drain 
them drop by drop. She put away with her 
hand the other woman, the poor human thing 
that in her feeble way was to blame. She had 
no heart to think of secondary means at such a 
moment. She had to do with Grod only, who 
has the issues of life and death in His hand. 

As for Beatrice, though this house had been 
chosen as a place in which to hide Sir Roger's 
heir from his mother — though he had been 
brought here to satisfy her old envy, her old 
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rage against thc womau of whoin Pro^'idellcc Lad 
made a favourite and treated so miich better 
than lierself — she withdrew without a word, and 
left Walter^s mother in possession of tlie place. 
Nobody said or tliought that it was not Mrs. 
Trevelyan's own house into whicli slie had en- 
tered. The doctor came and lie asked no qucs- 
tions, nor even looked as if he thought it stränge. 
Beatrice went down beiow and lived there, un- 
slecping and uneating, like Agnes herseif, but 
possessed by a kind of despair, and guilty horror, 
and miserable impotence, instead of the dreadful 
anguish, and composurc, and familiär words and 
smiles that were above. But this ehange, 
though it made Walter happy, did nothing for 
the little bruised body which even happiness and 
safety could not eure. He had fallen out of 
the window in his attempt to escape; and his 
injuries were such, that from the first there 
had been nothing to hope. He might linger 
a few days, more or less, but he could not 
live. 

All this Agnes heard, and yet had to bear 
it, and to know that nothing in this life was 
possible, except to comfort and solace him a 
little. Her bonnet and shawl lay outside on the 
landing where she had placed them, nobody 
having had the heart to carry them away ; and 
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tlic white Stars from the jessamine lay all covered 
Tip in thc thick folds of her crape veil. Stanfield 
foUowed her the same evening, and cäme into 
the room in the middle of the night with such 
a heartbroken face that the cheerful mother sent 
him away. '' We are telling stories to make us 
sleepy/' she said, with that smile which was all 
the sunshine remaining in the world for Walter; 
and took her place again by the bedside, and 
took up once more the thread of the never- 
ending, oft-beginning story, which beguiled the 
pain and tedium of the death-bed. When Stan- 
field went downstairs, he found Jack Charlton 
still sitting, forlom, in the hall. He had not 
been wanted for anything, and yet he had not 
the heart to go away, or even to change his 
Position. While Agnes sat telling stories by 
Walter' s death-bed, the two men kept together 
downstairs, with blank, miserable faces, listening 
to every sound. There were many smiles in 
the sick room, and even little thrills of feeble 
laughter; but in the other parts of the house 
nobody could smile. It had all come so quickly, 
so suddenly, to all except the two chief actors in 
the scene. As for Walter, it seemed to him as 
if he had always been ill and in bed, and to his 
mother as if she had known this fate for years, 
and had never done anything but nurse him and 
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watch him ; but, ou the other hand^ Beatrice 
Trevelyan was saying to herseif — Oh, if she had 
but yielded yesterday to the Suggestion made by 
her own comfort, and sent back the living, long- 
ing child to the mother, from whom all her skill 
could not detach him ! and Jack Charlton 
thought if he had but been a little more anxious 
in his search ; and even the kind, untidy house- 
maid — if she had but divined sooner what was in 
the little prisoner's heart ! To think that he had 
been well and strong only twenty-four hours 
ago ! — this filled everybody with an additional 
despair down below ; but in the sick room they 
were beyond any such thought. 

Great anguish of body or mind has the effect 
of superseding time; it seemed to Mrs. Tre- 
velyan as if she had been for years telling 
stories, smiling and caressing her dying child, 
and in her heart saying to God that it was 
He who had done it. No doubt it was He 
who had done it — the Father, who hateth no- 
thing that he hath made ; the Son, who alone in 
all the World could taste the supreme blessedness 
of dying ' for those He loved. Ah, me ! they 
know what is best up in those tender, inexorable 
heavens ! But do not you think it was hard 
upon her, who could see no farther, that the 
poor soul could only smile and kiss him, and teil 
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liiiii her wocful, clicerful atory, and could not die 
for licr first-bom child ? 

This wcnt on for two of thosc long recur- 
rciiccs of Hght and darkncss^ which people who 
liuve nothing particular on their mind call day 
and night; two days — but there was not be- 
twecn thc mother and the child any of those 
couvcrsations about dcath and lieaven which 
»omctimcs occur in similar circumstances^ and 
which are so hcartbrcaking and so sweet. Walter 
knew hc was ill, but hc did not know nor think 
anything about death, and it did not occur to 
Agnes to bring in that new thought, to thrill 
with wonder and apprehension the little mind 
which could not understand it. They said their 
praycrs togetlier, and by times, when he was 
ablc, Walter would teil his mother about what 
had happened in his absence, and how he had 
longed for her; and thcn they would retum to 
the story-telling 

But I who writc cannot give you any account 
of these days, oh my friends, because I know. too 
well how such days pass. The world went and 
came all round and about this dim chainber, and 
the doctor entered from time to time, and so 
did Stanfield, who had a right, and even 
Beatrice, and the kind maid; and the summer 
sun shone all round, and tried hard to get in at 
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the Windows, to make his specious pretence that 
life is sweet ; and, at the same time, the moments, 
which no one could arrest, swept on, and the 
honrs ended one by one, and the will of God 
worked itself out. No doubt it was the will of 
God. It was He who was doing it, and not 
men and enemies, such as worked out Da^dd^Si 
afflictions in the Psalms; so that even the 
Psalms were not the comfort to Agnes that they 
are to many a mourner. It was God only who 
was against her; and it seemed as if it would 
liavc been so small a thing for Him to havc 
healed instead of killing. As for little Walter, 
he was troubled with no such questions. He 
grew confused by times in his mind, and some- 
times did not know his mother, but was always 
capable of being roused up to recognise her, and 
find all the clouds clear away in the sense of her 
presence. And then it was all over in two days, 
and the little life became perfect, " rounded with 
a sleep.^' I teil you again, my friends, I who 
writc Agnes Trevelyan^s story, that I cannot teil 
you, Step by step, how this came about. Some- 
body at last took the poor woman out of the 
room where Walter was no longer — ^led her away 
awftd in the force of her life and self-control, 
unable to faint, or fall ill, or lose anyhow for a 
moment the sense of what had befallen her. 

VOL. III. u 
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Thus it all ended, God knows why. He who 
had taken the trouble, by the slow processes of 
nature, to bring tlie child into the world, and 
keep bim tbere so many sweet years; to take 
care of him in bis cbildisb illnesses^ and temper 
tbe wind to bim, and keep tbe little beart beat- 
ing in bis breast ; and, more tban tliat, to put in 
him all manner of budding tboughts, and com- 
prebensions, and dear suggestions of what was 
to come — of wbat was never to come. If any- 
body on eartb could teil wby or what it meant, 
it might be a httle consolation ; but then, perhaps, 
even that consolation would have been but of 
little use to Agnes Trevelyan, as she knelt down, 
crushed down under the weight of the cross 
which her Father had lain on her, and which she 
did not know how to bear. 

And thus it had all come to an end — all their 
anxiety, and their search, and everything that 
had been most interesting for months past in 
the lives of the three people who moumed most 
for Walter in that Hampstead cottage. To 
think it should have taken so large a place in 
their minds, and occupied them with so many 
labours, and yet end in a moment, like the 
snapping of a thread ! All the hopes that had 
been centered in the boy, and all the schemes 
against him, and all the anxieties — ^where he 
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was, and who had Charge of him ; and all the 
dear daily cares, ever recnrring sweetly with every 
new vicissitude, which had once done so much 
to charm his mother's heart back again to life — 
all over in one brief brcathless moment ! This, 
perhaps, was what Jack Charlton was thinking, 
and even to some extent Beatrice Trevelyan; 
and, indeed, Stanfield too a little, who had 
still his child, though hers was gone. But as 
for Agnes, I cannot teil you what she was 
thinking ; there are so many, oh ! so many, 
who know ; and it would be hopeless to teil 
you who are outside, good, kind people as 
you are; you too wiU understand, if ever it 
pleases God to cut you in portions, and carry 
you away piecemeal, through those darkling 
passages which are the way to His heaven. It 
was a stränge household that evening ; and it 
was a lovely evening, so fresh, and tender, and 
sweet, breathing of nothing but peace and bless- 
edness. Jack Charlton went and came, going 
about the dreadful business, which, though he 
could not do anything eise for Agnes, he could 
spare her; and Stanfield went up and down 
stairs, into the room where she was, and into 
another room still more sacred, and back again 
to the hall, where Jack Charlton, who had 
grown a comfort to him in his weakness, might 
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be expected; and in another room Beatrioe 
Trevelyan, for the first time in her life^ down 
npon her knees, in the abasement of a consci- 
ousness which feit like crime, wavS crying to God 
that she never would forgive hersclf, and crying 
wildly for His forgiveness in the same breatli. 
And there enthroned in the centre of the 
Iiouse, as in all their liearts, was lyiiig, all 
shrouded and silent, that whieh had been Walter 
Trevelyan ; and all the young flowers were grow- 
ing, and the soft dews falling, and the sound of 
ehildren's voiccs in the golden sunset air, thougii 
this child neither heard nor saw. That was how 
it ended abruptly, like a thread suddenly snapped 
npon the wheel, when nobody was thinking; 
and no one yet could understand the dread cer- 
tainty, the blank and final repose, which had 
sncceeded to so much anxiety and suspenso. 
He was dead, and hope was dead, and with hope 
fear ; and yet, at the same time, the eager throbis 
of the old angnish had not learncd to eease con- 
tending with the awfiil stillness of the new. 
They still startcd at the sounds putside, as if, 
perhaps, it was a dream they had been dreaming, 
and he, who now needed no name, might still 
come in, all welcome and glad, at the blessed 
door. 
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After tke End. 

Jr lias bcen said, in tlie carlicr part 
I of this liistory, that Agnes Trevelyan 
r had in no way an exceptionally hard 
* fate. Tbe griefs of her early days 
were, not tliat her liusband was cruci to, her, or 
wittingly uiikind, or that tliere was any want of 
love between them : it was only tlie common 
lot, with its drawbaeks and compeiisationa, that 
liad fallen upon a creatui'e only lialf-awakened 
ont of the ideal, and seeting thc absolute in all 
things, as is the manner of youth. And now, in 
thc moment of her deepest distress, Agnes was 
not left uttcrly desolate, as some women are. 
She had her father by her, who loved her 
above evcrything in the world; and she had 
Chariten, who loved her too, and would fain have 
taken his plaec besidc her, and aupported her in 
all her aiflictions. Neithcr of thc two could 
enter with her into the sacred innermost Chamber 
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of sorrow. But that was no lack of love, no 
faintness of sjrmpathy, but only the human dis- 
ability which sentences every human creature in 
the supreme moments of existence to be alone. 
She thought the father of her child, had he been 
there, could have gone with her and shared all 
her hcart; but most likely, had Roger been 
alivc^ bis wife would not have been able to enter- 
tain that dear delusion. She was alone, because 
to be alone was inevitable to humanity, not be- 
cause she was abandoned by dear love and un- 
speakable sympathy. She reeognised this dimly in 
her own mind, though she got little consolation 
from it ; for it seemed to urge upon her more and 
more the sense that man would have spared her 
in her widowhood and weakness, but that God 
had not spared her ; and it was so hard to see why, 
It was when she was trusting in Him, clinging 
to Him, with prayer on her lips and faith in her 
heart, that the Father had turned upon her and 
Struck her all unawares, It was He who had 
taken the part of the cruel rieh man^ and taken 
the one lamb out of the poor man^s fold; and 
her heart bled and sobbed out of all its wounds 
with the wonder of a baffled trust and the sore 
humiliation of disappointed love. She was 
stunned and silenced in her terrible surprise, and 
could not understand it, nor find any clue to the 
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dark and dread mystery. And then God did not 
give her any of those softenings which He 
bestows upon weaker people. The spectators 
Said to each other that it was well her health did 
not suffer j but, in reality, that was one of the 
hard circumstances of her lot. She could not 
get to be unconscious; none of those merciful 
films of bodily suffering which sometimes dim the 
strained sight for a moment, came over her eyes. 
She was unaware, indeed, of having any body, 
and lived without its aid, as she could have ima- 
gined, feeling every pang of the soul to the 
uttemaost, and drinking to the last dregs the cup 
that had been given her to drink. 

When everything was over in the melancholy 
house, Beatrice^ who had stayed all this time 
in the cottage without very well knowing 
why, asked to see Mrs. Trevelyan. The 
house had grownto be Mrs. Trevelyan^s house, 
unconsciously to everybody; and no one had 
made any account of Beatrice, who kept in her 
own room, and feit the shame and misery of her 
Position with a force which did not occur to any 
one eise ; for naturally she was more interested 
in herseif and what she had done than any one 
eise was. And then something had happened to 
Miss Trevelyan besidcs the death which had oc- 
curred in the family. The morning that Walter 
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was laid in his grave, while she in her heart was 
feeling lierself his murderer, a letter was brought 
to her which made a great change in her life. 
It made an end of the petty schemes for which 
she despised herseif, without being able to aban- 
don them, and it opened the only life which she 
thought worth living — the long-delayed and 
hoped-for existence — at last before her. 

Beatrice stood aghast when she had read the 
letter, wondering at first, with pallid cheeks and 
heart that had stopped beating, whether there 
might not be some pnnishment deeper than any- 
thing she had dreamed of hid beneath this appa- 
rent happiness. She could not believe it was 
actually true that at last good fortune and com- 
fort, and something worth living for, should come 
to her for the first time, just as the people round 
her were preparing to carry away the little ^dctim 
of her selfish pride to his grave. After all her 
abasement and suffering, it seemed to her more 
like an exquisite revenge which somebody was 
taking upon her than a real and substantial good 
fortune. It was the man whom Beatrice within 
herseif called her first love — though, to teil the 
truth, she never had been sufBcientlv interested 
in him to have given up anything for his sake — 
he to whom she had been re-introduced but 
latelv, and who, if he had been like her, would 
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have forgotten her in her absence — it was he 

who wrote oflfering to her his good heart, and 

honest hand, and comfortable fortune. He 

had loved her all along (or at least he said 

so), as she sometimes tried to flatter herseif 
she had loved him ; and he accepted tenderly 

the explanation of her disappearance which had 
been cnrrent among her friends — to wit, that Miss 
Trevelyan was nursing her little nephew in an ill- 
ness. " It was a dreadfiil mesalliance, you know/^ 
Beatrice's friends said, " and these sort of mothers 
are no good to their children." And so it hap- 
pened that Miss Trevelyan's suitor had the most 
eamest and admiring belief that she had gone 
to do a mother^s duty to the little invalid 
whose own mother was unworthy of that sacred 
Office. 

It woiild be saying little to say that Beatrice 
trembled when she received this letter. A young 
girl receiving herlover'sdeclaration aftermisunder- 
standing, and doubt, and delay^ could not have 
been half so much excited as was Miss Trevel- 
yan. She grew pale, all the blood went back out 
of her veins upon her heart, and her whole frame 
shook with the violence of the shock. If it 
could be believed in, it was a higher conclusion 
than she had for years hoped to reach to — ^for 
the man who thus oflfered to her a new life was 
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one who could put her in harmony with good- 
ness, and throw a certain tender light even over 
the petty struggles of her past existence. If it 
could be believed in ! But then that new voice — 
that voice of true affection which Miss Trevelyan 
was so little used to — awoke in her a certain 
impulse of truthfiilness which had never been 
utterly dead in her mind, and yet was new to 
her under the new form it took. A certain lin. 
gering i^damental sincerity had come many a 
time in the way of Beatrice's plans^ hindering 
her from taking the last step of social dissimu- 
lation^ preventing her even occasionally from 
accepting a man whom she had pursued^ 
but whom she could not finally make up her 
mind to marry, and betraying her at unsuitable 
moments into a revelation of her natural senti- 
ments^ which she herseif regarded with disgust 
after it was over, but could not prevent. This, 
however, was different from the new impulse 
which seized upon Beatrice. First of all, startled 
nature, seeing the prize within its grasp, thought 
in a sudden horror how to conceal the truth and 
keep the joy ; and then truth rose up in her mind 
with a kind of tragic force. The sweetness of 
knowing herseif loved — ^which was sometbing 
almost inconceivable — of imagining, too, that she 
had been loved all through those lingering years 
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— of feeling in her dry and withered heart an 
Impulse of gratitude, in which the pleasant delu- 
sions of her youth found resnrrection and began 
to look true, — all this seemed to make it impos- 
sible to Beatrice to leave a falsehood between 
herseif and the man who was going to do so 
much for her. If it had been a mere matter of 
convenience, a marriage proposed because it 
Buited him to marry and her to be married, 
any such refinement would have been unneces- 
sary ; but Truth, though buried deep down, was 
still at the bottom of the well of Miss Tre- 
velyan^s mind; and when there came such an 
unhoped-for apparition as the face of Love gleam- 
ing in the unexpectant water, the other spirit of 
light, surprised, sprang up to meet him and would 
not be kept down. This was why Beatrice asked, 
with a humüity quite unusual to her, to see her 
sister-in-law. They had not again met since the 
first moment when Beatrice had said it was not 
her fault, and Agnes, in her first despair, had 
answered, "No.^^ 

It was now the evening of the fiineral-day, 
and the next morning the poor mother was going 
home, and there was no time to lose. Miss 
Trevelyan questioned the maid with a closeness 
which was altogether unlike her usual manner 
with her servants. She asked how Mrs. Tre- 
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vclyan was looking ; wlietlicr slie was able to be 
iip, whctlicr slic was ill; and, to teil the truth, 
iiotwithstanding her new-bom pity, a certain 
contempt for licr bccause she was not ill, came 
into Bcatrice^s mind. She lierself feit ill, or 
supposcd she feit ill, in the excitement of the 
moment ; and to hear that Agnes was neither in 
bcd, nor liaving the doctor to see her, nor taking 
anything, brought her back to a little of that 
involuntary contempt for ^^ that sort of person'* 
wliich she had entertained so long. " These 
kind of pcople have so little feeling/^ she said to 
herseif. The thought was consolatory in its way ; 
and it was with something of this sentiment, 
mingling with extreme personal excitement, that 
she proceeded to the interview she had sought. 

Agnes was in the room which she had occupied 
since her watch was over. She had been putting 
away all the little sacred things which had be- 
longed to Walter, which were few, for it was 
almost a relief to Mrs. Trevelyan to find that 
the dresses he had been wearing were unknown 
to her, and nnassociated with him in her mind. 
She was not lying down, as Beatrice would have 
thought right under the circumstances, but mov- 
ing about with those languid, listless movements 
which betray the ntter prostration of the heart ; 
trying in a forlorn way to defend herseif against 
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the recoUections that consumed her. She gave 
Beatrice a chair with the same hopcless^ listless 
look; and herseif sat down near her^ like a erea- 
ture in a dream. Even in the depths of her 
affliction Agnes could not go against the tolerant 
nature and sweet courtesy of the heart which she 
had derived from her father. She feit that Miss 
Trevelyan must have some explanation to make, 
something to say ; and she could not refiise her 
the opportnnity. As for the pain to herseif, 
ivhat did it matter^ a little more or a little less ? — 
for, to teil the truth, there were no such trifling 
^vords as less pr more in the vast and silent an- 
guish which filled Agnes's heart. Her cup was 
brimming over ah'eady, and another or another 
bitter drop could make no diflference. She sat 
down fceling a momentary relief in any change of 
Position, sinking on her seat in her languor and 
exhaustion ; and turned the eyes that were worn 
with watching and weeping, to her sister-in-law^s 
face. But it was for Miss Trevelyan, who had 
something to say, to begin. As for Agnes, she 
had nothing to say to any one in the world. 

Beatrice did not find it much more easy, for 
her part. The only way for a woman to speak 
to another woman in such circumstances is when 
supporting her or clinging to her, holding the 
poor hand that trembles, or offering a charitable 
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bosom for the support of the fsdntiiig Iiead. 
But therc was no such rapprochemeni between the 
two as to makc that possible; and Miss Tre- 
relyan found it less easy, when the moment ar- 
rived, to throw herseif at the poor mother's feet 
than she had imagined. She sat instead and 
looked at Agnes, whose eyes seemed to have 
tnmed inwards, and whose whole aspect be* 
trayed a heart absorbed ; and did not know what 
to say to her. When she did speak she said^ as 
was natural, something which she did not mean, 
and which came to her Ups mechanicaUy. 

^^ DonH you think you ought to lie down ? I 
am snre yonr head aches/^ Beatrice said; and 
then the colour came to her face when she saw 
something like a faint movement of wonder in 
Agnes's eyes. 

" No, thank you/' said Mrs. Trevelyan, '' my 
head does not ache /' and then Agnes took pity 
on her old enemv. ''It is kind to come to 
me/' she said, faintly. '' I know you are 
sorry /' and this was all her strength would let 

her say. 

Oh, sorry is a poor word,'' cried Beatrice. 
You ought to hate me — it is only just that you 
should hate me. I don't know what to say to 
you. I should like to go down on my knees, as 
I have done to Gt)d " 
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"No, no/^ Said Agnes. She made a little 
movement with her hand^ as if of fear. " If it 
could do any good/' she said, with a voice that 
was scarcely audible. She was not upbraiding 
Beatrice. The question was one that Beatrice had 
so little to do with ; itwas between herseif and God. 

And then Miss Trevelyan paused, humbled 
more than ever ; for she had naturally expected 
either in hate or in forgiveness to count for some- 
thing, when she of herseif sought her brother^s 
widowj and the fact was, that Agnes was rapt 
out of her reach, and was scarcely aware either 
of the part she had had in bringing about this 
overwhelming misfortune, or in her repentance 
now that all was over. Mrs. Trevelyan repeated 
softly, ^^ I know you are sorry.^^ It seemed to 
Beatrice as if the mother would not permit her 
to be anything more than sorry, and was jealous of 
her child^s love even when he was in his grave ; 
but, in reality, Agnes used the word because it was 
the first one that came. If she could have had 
the heart to think of anything but her grief, 
she would herseif have been sorry for the woman 
who had harmed her so profoundly, and who 
could do nothing to mend it. But it was not 
for a woman who had occupied herseif only with 
the selfish emotions of life to understand what 
was in Agnes Trevelyan^s eyes. 
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And tlicn tliere was a pause, and tlie two sat 
facing each othcr, Agnes only half conscious and 
caring for nothing, but Beatrice wildly con- 
scious, and fceling as if all the future hung upon 
a thread which the least accident might snap 
asunder. It made her shuddcr to bring the 
hopes that were beating so strong in her into the 
stillness that surrounded Agnes, and in which 
everything seemed dead ; and yet she feit it ne- 
cessary, even for the sake of those hopes, to get 
her sister-in-law's forgiveness. It did not occur 
to her to think that her presence and her voice, 
and the sight of her, were rousing Mrs. Trevelyan 
from the passive and exhausted condition in 
which she was. Beatrice thought nrst of herseif, 
as was natural ; a little pain, more or less, what 
could it matter ? but to establish her own good 
fortune on safe grounds, and balk all possibility 
of further disturbance, was of unquestionable 
importance; so that she made an eflfort upon 
herseif. 

" Mrs. Trevelyan,'^ she said, " if you and I 
had been friends, I could have told you all my 
feelings and thoughts, and how I was to blame ; 
but you hate me, and yoii have reason to hate 
me; I am humbled to the very dust,^' cried 
Beatrice, with her better nature again breaking 
through ; " it is my fault, and I did not mean it ; 
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I would givc my life — I would have given my 
life '' 

" All/' Said Agnes, with an irrepressible cry ; 
" why your life ? God would have only his, none 
but his. If it had been a matter of life for life, 
God knows '^ 

But here her strength gave way, and Beatrice 
sat by and saw the wave of fierce anguish go over 
her head, and heard the long sob in her throat that 
TFOuld not be choked down. Miss Trevelyan sat 
and looked on, and then got up and walked about 
the room, not daring to go and kneel down by 
Agnes' s side and give her the sacramental kiss, by 
which one woman takes her share of another 
woman's sorrow. Beatrice could only wring her 
hands and look on, and wait until the brief pas- 
sion was over, and Mrs. Trevelyan had regained 
the control of herseif. If she had been a wise 
woman she would have accepted this as enough; 
or if she had been more than a wise woman — if 
she had had the wisdom of a tender heart, she 
would have given at that moment the magic touch 
of sympathy, and won the woman whom she 
feared as an enemy, to be her friend for ever and 
ever. For that, all that Beatrice had to do was 
to have taken courage ; to have said, " I, too, 
had begun to love him/' and to have wept the 
tears with which her eyes were hot and füll. 
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But she had no confidence in love, not knowing 
it much more than by hearsay, and she had not 
the courage. And then she was not wise enough 
to be satisfied and go away^ nor to see that 
Agnes would never betray her. She stayed still, 
agitated and trembling as she was, and went on. 

^^ I know you mnst hate me/^ she said ; ^^ but 
listen to me a moment. It will be better to 
say what I have to say now, though it may be 
painful for us both. I did not mean anyharm, 
Mrs. Trevelyan. I meant to do good, and not 
härm. No doubt I was wrong. We thought of 
a better edueation than, perhaps, you could have 
been in the way of giving him — we thought, 
perhaps, that Walter " 

Agnes had bome a great deal and said no- 
thing j but she could not bear her child's name — 
the name that was now almost as sacred as 
God^s name — to be pronounced by profane lips. 
She started and rose up in that sudden im- 
tation, which is as much a part of grief as 
its tears. " Oh, go away from me \" she cried ; 
'^ I cannot bear it ; I am tired, tired and sick 
to death. Oh ! go away. I do not hate you. 
What does it matter if I hated you ? It is God, 
it is not you. Leave me with Him ; I eamiot 
bear any more.^' 

But still Beatrice was not content. She 
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went up to Agnes, holding out her hand. 
" Forgive me !" she said — "Oh, forgive me ! 
Give me your hand, and I will leave you, 
as you say. I meant no härm ; accidents 
happen everywhere. Mrs. Trevelyan, say that 
you do not bear me any maliee before I go 
away/^ 

Agnes was trembling all over with the torture 
which was being applied to her. She caught at 
the ehair to support herseif, and tumed her 
head, which she could not keep steady, away 
from Miss Trevelyan^s look, which moved her 
to a kind of sick frenzy, she could not teil 
how. " I have never borne you any maliee," 
she said, feeling her voice flutter in her throat, 
as her heart seemed to be doing ; " but I 
am not able to talk to any one. Have you 
forgotten what has happened to-day? I will 
forgive you ; I will say any thing you like — only^ 
for pity, do not talk to me any more." When she 
had said this, Agnes sank down wearily into her 
chair. It was weariness, prostration, utter ex- 
haustion, which were apparent in all her move- 
ments, and at the same time a sense of the in- 
tolerable, which took away all her patience. Miss 
Trevelyan took her hand and pressed it in her^,. 
and tried yet to say something ; but there was an 
imperative movement in the disengaged arm: 

X 2 
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wliicli stoppcd cven Bcatrice. She murmured 
somcthing that sounded like *' God bless you \" 
but which conveycd uo meaning to Agnes's 
tortured ears; aud then at last closing the door 
"with studied softuess behiud her^ Miss Ire- 
vclyan finding no more was to be made of it, 
contented herseif, and went away. 

WTien she was gone, Agnes sat still where 
Bcatrice had left her, in that sad inertness 
whicli does not care to move. As the light 
waned out, she looked more like a mass of black 
drapcry, flung down anyhow upon a chair, than 
a li\dng and independent creature. What did it 
matter? The heaven was brass and the earth 
iron. No power could open the ear of God 
which had shut fast against her prayer, and no 
power could open the grave which had closed its 
jealous gates upon her child. The psalms of the 
Service that had been read over him kept.ringing 
in her ears — '^ Tum thee again, O Lord, at the 
last ; satisfy us with Thy mercy, and that soon ; 
comfort US again now after the time that Thou 
hast plagued us" — and it was hard to think 
what they could mean. For even God himself 
could not, or at least would not, in the order of 
his Providence, mend what He had done. " Take 
Thy plague away from me ; spare me a Utile V^ 
Ah, my God ! was it not cruel to say so ? when 
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one knew that this plague could never be taken 
away, and that the suffering had not been spared. 
Her thoughts should have been diflFerent ; but I 
am not talking of what should have been — this 
was what was sweeping and surging through her 
mind as the evening waned. It angered her to 
think of being comforted^ or spared, or recover- 
ing her strength. Such things would be just to 
say if there had been no loss that could not be 
repaired ; but now not even God himself could 
make the world anything but a changed world. 
Thus the night went on to darkness as she sat 
alone in her despair, and was glad of the ob- 
scurity to cover her ; and all this time her pulse 
kept on beating, and her heart throbbed steadily, 
and the physical frame refused to deaden or 
soften the anguish of the soul. And down below, 
Stanfield, who had aged ten years since that first 
night, and Charlton, who had a haggard look in 
his eyes, said to each other that, thank God, her 
health was not affected ; for, to be sure, they did 
not know. 

As for Beatrice, she went to her room and 
put her things together to go away in the morn- 
ing, for she had not brought her maid, and it 
had been a great trouble to her ; and, as she 
pursued this occupation, the thought of the dead 
boy grew fainter and fainter in her mind, and 
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thc new event that had happened to herseif 
became more prominent. She was very sony 
for Walter, and blamed herseif for her ^' foolish " 
conduct in the matter; and yet, by this time, 
perhaps, began to be more sorry for herseif than 
for anybody eise concerned; for, to be sure, 
Miss Trevelyan had meant no härm. It was for 
the child^s good she had acted — and the accident 
was not her fault — and yet it was she who would 
have to bear the penalty. Agnes, always the 
favourite of Providence, would go home pitied 
and mourned by everybody, while Beatrice had 
still before her a trial which chilled her blood in 
her veins — a confession which perhaps might 
make her suitor tum back, and overshadow again 
in a moment the fair prospect that was shining 
before her — although,certainly, itwas not she who 
had killed Walter, or done anything except what 
was for his true good and ultimate advantage. 

Such were the thoughts that occupied Beatrice 
affcer she had done her penance to Walter's 
mother. And below Jack Charlton could not 
but wonder in his mind whether in her grief it 
would be any comfort to Agnes Trevelyan to 
know that there was one in the world who would 
gladly stand by her in her trouble and console 
her with his love ; and whether he had sufficient 
courage, and confidence in himself and her. 
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to decide upon offering her that support and 
consolation. And thus new thoughts of life 
awoke again in the house he had left, while 
yet the first dews were still falling upon Weiteres 
little grave. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Concbuion. 

^EXT moming Mrs. Trevelyan irent 
I liome with her father. The Wind- 
i liolm folka, though they had their 
faulta, had hearts in their bosom, 
and a great many of the shops were partially 
shut, and many a wistful face lookcd &om the 
Windows as the blacksmith took his daughter to 
her own house. But no one aaw Agnes, who 
had sank hack in a corner of the cab which cou- 
veyed her from the railway, covering her face, 
and not daring to look upon the world. It was 
bright day, tiic sun shining, and the birds sing* 
ingj and the sweet air blowing on the Common 
with that breatb of life and he.olth which seems 
fresh enough to rcstore the feeblcst. But 
these bleased circumstances of extemal life do 
nothing biit make the gloora hardcr for thosc 
who are in the Valley of the shädow of Death. 
Stanfield did not go in ivith hjs daughter to her 
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changcd house. He had to go up the village 
again in his black dress, with his wom looks, to 
see after the work whieh he had been neglecting, 
and the wife, who was still living and getting 
better, though Walter was dead. 

As for Agnes, she went in alone to her house 
and shut the door, and seemed as she did so to tum 
her back upon, and leave behind her, all her aetual 
life. When the first anguish of her return was 
over, and when she feit herseif settled again in her 
old apparent tranquillity, with everything around 
her exactly the same as it had been a month ago, 
and nothing to denote the terrible change whieh 
had taken place, this was the feeling that re- 
mained most in her mind. She had lived her 
life out and was done with it. Her vitality, 
which was so strong, had survived the first great 
fundamental blow, but it had not survived, and 
could not survive, the second. Hope could not 
get up again from that unlooked-for stroke. She 
could not grow ill or die. She could not 
abandon the duties which God had laid upon 
her in the world ; but life, so far as life is a 
matter of personal desire, and satisfaction, and 
aetual being, had ceased and stopped short. It 
would have been vain to sav so to the external 
World which comprehends so little ; but she knew 
it in her heart. Her neighbours gavc her the 
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profoundest pity of which the general mind is 
capable, and some tender women who had chil- 
dren of Walter's age, wept for her with a kind 
of anguish, feeling always that ivhat Agnes 
had borne to-day, they, too^ to-morrow might 
bc called upon to bear; but no one knew 
the thoughts that Mrs. Trevelyan carried with 
her into the silent house, where the absence 
of Walter's voice, and of his step, and of his 
presence, made an audible and visible solitude, 
which was something more than mere negation. 
What Agnes feit was, that she had had her day. 
Once there were father and son together within 
these walls, and she had lived her life with fall 
measure of all its cares and complications ; but 
now all that was over for ever. 

Calm and silence had fallen upon the house. 
But for a certain golden gleam in the baby's eyes, 
that episode of living life which had made the vil- 
lagers envious of the blacksmith^s daughter — that 
marriage which had taken her, as people thought, 
out of her sphere, for any trace it had left behiud 
might never have been. The Trevelyans and their 
distinctions, and small nobility, had disappeared 
from the horizon altogether. These matters had 
counted for little at any time in Agnes^s mind; but 
stül they had tinged her life, and now they were 
gone like the rest. She was now no more than the 
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blacksmitVs daughter, as she had been at first — 
mother of two little children, who could never take 
anything from the Trevelyans except their name. 
Perhaps this external circumstance, in its way, 
contributed to detach from the sombre existence 
that remained that fair round globe of actnal life, 
which had been completed for ever. She sat in the 
silence of her house and feit that she had had her 
day, and it was past ; and yet seareely the half was 
past of that hard tale of years which sometimes God 
exacts to the last moment from those of His crea- 
tnres to whom He has given strength to endnre. 
It would be false, however, to say that this 
thonght was the hardest which came to trouble 
Agnes in her solitude. A woman is so much at 
the merey of her thonghts. She kept looking 
over all the busy world, and wondering to see it 
so out of Joint, and bewildering herseif as to 
God^s meaning — that meaning which He so 
seldom shows to man. Was it that by all these 
various ways of living it was His purpose to show 
the World how impossible it was to live ? Some- 
times she thought so as she pondered ; — that as a 
king was accorded to Israel to prove, as nothing 
eise could, the härm of a king, so life was also 
permitted to prove, by its never-ending, always- 
failing experiment, how life was out of possibility. 
She sat sometimes all the day long with these 
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musiiigs in her mind, and therc was littlc conso- 
lation to be found in them. Mrs. Stanfield wa* 
getting better — she whose life was so doubtful an 
advantage to herself, and so great a misfortune to 
those who were connected with her ; she who, sa 
far as human eye could see^ had nothing to look 
back upon or to look forward to, but the lowest 
form of existence — ^mean, and selfish^and unlovely» 
But yet she lived, while Walter was dead; and 
myriads of unfortunates were living on, to whom 
death would have been the great and only conso- 
lation. The strongest intellect in the world might 
be troubled by such a thought, and much more the 
mind of a solitary woman mouming for her first- 
bom. And then it came to her sometimes like 
a gleam of light to think that, if this was indeed 
God^s meaning — if He meant to prove life impos- 
sible, as a father might well prove to his children 
the impracticability of their desires; it was all 
the more and more a proof that He had some- 
thing better behind — something to fulfil all 
longings and complete all loves. Perhaps it was 
only a woman^s reasoning, which is not worth 
much, they say; but then reason is never worth 
much on such subjects — and it gave a little 
comfort to her. 

As for Stanfield, though his daughter was in 
the depths of human anguish, this was not to 
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him the unhappiest time of his life; for, to be sure, 
a man can go even with his nearest and dearest 
only to a limited extent ; and he had his child, 
though she had lost hers. He was very sad and 
sorrowfnl, bnt in the midst of his sorrow there was 
a kind of happiness which was sweet. When 
he went down of nights to the house on the 
Green, where once Walter had run to meet him 
at the door and greet his arrival, his heart grew 
füll, and was sometimes " like to break /^ But 
still it was sweet to go in to his own child, to 
sit by her silently, to uAderstand her as they 
both thonght, and spare her the need of words. 
To be sure, the two had little to say ; for what 
was the good of talking when the thonghts of the 
one were inexpressible, and the other understood, 
so far as it was possible to understand ? 

Stanfield, however, instead of being cast down 
by it, had a certain eonsolation in the thought 
that his daughter now belonged to him alone, and 
had nothing to look for on any side, except the 
cherishing, and love, and snpport, which he himself 
was so ready and anxious to give her. That 
disjunetion from the past which marked to her 
what she thought the ending of her life, was to 
him a kind of happiness. His wife got better, 
thanks to the nurse Agnes had sent her, and 
ceased to rave for the benefit of the village, and 
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madc her appcarancc so subdued and humble^ 
that it was hanl for thc charitable and tolerant 
man to carry out bis resolution of sending her 
away. After a little time, however, when Mrs. 
Stanfield ceased to bc fidghtened, she took to 
her old ways ; and then her husband had her re- 
moved kindly and carefully out of his house, 
and out of thc village. He said again^ in the 
pitifulness of his tender soul, that it was not her 
fault if she could not understand; and though 
he would never see her again, he provided for 
her comforts, and even such luxuries as pleased 
her, with a liberal band. All this made it neces- 
sary for the blacksmith to resume his work as if 
he had been a young man. He began to be early 
and late at the forge ; to be more silent, less 
prompt to give his time and counsel to others, 
than he had once been. He could not abandon 
that Position of tlie " worthiest/^ which the vil- 
lage folks had instinctively given him ; but per- 
haps he was a little less ready to listen and to be 
drawn aside from his work than in former days. 
His time was no longer his but belonged to 
his daughter, and to her daughters — the helpless 
little things who had nobody but him to look to, 
as the Windholm folks said. 

And by-and-by the two fair children eling- 
ing about his knees, became to Stanfield 
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what Agnes hersclf in lier baby days liad 

becn. They belonged to bim, and Walter 

never eould have belonged to him. Thns it was 

that the great blow which cut short the life 

of Agnes, was softened down and smoothed away 

to everybody but her. To other people, her 

ehild was only Mrs. Trevelyan^s little boy who 

died; and sometimes it Struck Agnes witli sur- 

prise to see that nobody suspected it was she 

who had died, nor understand how her life had 

eome to an end. 

Life must end onc time or another in this 

World. It is true that some people live until 

they die ; but perhaps they are the minority 

of human creatures. Sometimes it is as Dante 
says, a demon who takes possession of the existing 

body, when the true soul goes down to Hades ; 
sometimes, instead, it is a patient angel who 
enters in when the dear life is past; and years 
come and go, and nobody knows of the Substi- 
tution, unless it be now and then some weird 
soul like the Ancient Mariner, who catches the 
glance that is from heaven or hell in the eyes 
of the lifeless people. The spirit that inhabited 
Mrs. Trevelyan's form after her life was over, 
was a most human spirit ; it was even one that 
eould simulate actual existence, and live a vica- 
rious life in the little children who were growing 
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older every day. But for all that^ it was a spirit 
and not her very seif. And her life — ^her indi- 
"vddual existence — the life that it was pleasant to 
posscss, and happiness to go on with, had broken 
off sliorjt, and come to an end. 

Wlien Mr. Frcke came to see her — as it was 
bis dnty to do — the vicar was in great confiision 
of mind, and did not know what to say ; and, 
indeed, except that it was mysterious and in- 
scmtable, and bcyond all explanation, what could 
any oiic say ? He confused her more and more — 
or at least, did all he conld to do so — with bis 
own bewilderments and perplexities. 

" I won^t say it is for your good, as so many 
people say/^ the vicar exclaimed ; " for I cannot 
see how it can be for your good ; but perhaps it 
is for bis good, poor dear child ! And I cannot 
teil you that it is to show God's love to you, for, 
God knows, I cannot feel that myself. I think 
He wiU explain it, if you can but wait ; and, so 
far as I can see, that^s all. It is your fellowship 
in the sufferings of Christ.^^ 

" Ah \" said Agnes ; " I think so sometimes. 
But teil me what that means.^^ 

But Mr. Freke coidd not teil no more than 
most people can teil what is the meaning of the 
divine words which they snatch up at random, 
with but a vague general sense of their powers 
of healing, to staunch the wounds, for which 
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human art has no remedy; but he did better 
than try any explanations. He said, " Teil 
me what it is you think sometimes/' knowing — 
because he had a tender affection for Agnes, 
which gave sight to his eyes — that the best help 
for her would come ont of her own multitude of 
thoTights. 

" I think sometimes that there is a kind of 
mass being always said in the world/' said Agnes 
— ^^ a kind of repetition every day of His sacri- 
fice; not because of any priest^s saying, but 
because of God^s appointing. Perhaps it is only 
fancy; and some of us are always being chosen 
to carry it on. We ought to be glad ; but at 
the end even He was not wüling, except because 
it was God^s wül — any more than we are willing. 
It is hard to be put up on the cross to show the 
other people how blessed they are; but that is 
not what I wanted to say. Sometimes I think it is 
to keep up and carry on the spectacle of loss, and 
pain, and anguish ; and I have my mass to say, 
though I am not willing. Sometimes it com- 
forts me a little ; I think He would have raised 
them all like Lazarus, if it had been possible; 
and it was not possible ; and now we have all to 
put on our priest's garments, and hold up the 
host, that all the world may see. We were a 
long time in Italy,^' she said, with a faint smile, 
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brcakiug off; and as she gave tliis last apology 
and cxplanation of what she had been sajing^ 
there camc beforc Agnes^s eyes^ as if by a gleam 
of snnshinc^ the lovely Sorrento sea, and the ter- 
race^ and the orange gardens^ and the procession 
winding up the steep streets^ with the priest 
under his eanopy^ and the faint candles flaring 
in the daylight. The offering she had to make^ 
whieh was not made willingly^ was perhaps as 
far &om a perfect onc as was the poor wafer in 
the Sacramentary ; but yet there was in it a 
fellowship with His offering which was divine. 

This we quote, not beeause there is much satis- 
faction in it^ but beeanse it explains a little the 
kind of thoughts that were Coming and going in 
Mrs. Trevelyan's mind; and how now and then 
she feil upon some fancy — ^for^ to be sure, it was 
little better than a fancy — which was a momentary 
balm to her wound. And then she would take her 
children in her arms, and clasp them close to her, 
close against her breast, as if the pressure could, 
perhaps, deaden a little the pain in her heart; 
and thus got through the heavy days, and 
chanted her sad mass like the nightingale, that 
" leaned its breast up tili a thom " 

As for the other people, Beatrice Trevelyan told 
her story very frankly and honestly to her old 
lover ; but yet in the telling, either beeause she 
herseif, being acquainted with it, could explaih the 
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intention as it existed in her own mind, and not 
the mere bungling Performance which people 
could judge for themselves ; or because of some 
involuntary softening in the narrative; the re- 
sult was that he admired and trusted her more 
than ever, and thought her penitence and can- 
donr noble ; and they were married, and Miss 
Trevelyan, though so late, entered into the life 
which she had so long longed for, and was a very 
good wife, and made her husband happy. She 
would have kept up a kind of friendship with 
her sister-in-law, had Agnes been disposed to it, 
and did not hesitate to say, that thongh it was a 
dreadful trial to the family, Roger's marriage had 
turned out a great deal better than conld have 
been expected, and that Mrs. Trevelyan was an 
estimable person, in her way. 

As for Jack Charlton, he kept always loitering 
vaguely about Windholm ; and though it was hard 
to say whether he was most afraid to risk a rejec- 
tion or an acceptance, his good sense kept him from 
doing or saying anything to commit himself. And 
Mrs. Stanfield lived on and was very comfortable 
in the place where the blacksmith had placed her. 
And Stanfield himself worked harder than ever, 
and was more patient than ever, though more 
difficult to be persuaded to give counsel; and 
every night he put on his coat and came slowly 
down the Green, until from the open door little 
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Agnes and littlc Bce, thc youngest tottering on 
her baby fect, camc out with a rush to meet liim. 
For liis own housc was shut up, and he could 
not Icave Agnes, who had nced of him ; and the 
blacksmitli, as we have said, was not unhappy. 

It is tlius once more apparent that Agnes Tre- 
velyan's was no tragic exceptional case, but that 
she had only thc common lot, darkened by great 
80ITOW8, but not without consolations. Yet her 
epic was over, and her individual life ended. 
Thc vicarious life in which most women spend 
thc lattcr part of thcir days might still remain 
for her; but her own life was over and done, 
and the Amen said. Life must come to an end 
somchow, and she was not one of those who live 
tili they die. So that I have told you all her 
story, as well as if I had put a gravestone over 
her and written thc last date on it, which may 
not bc asccrtained for many years. 

But when you say your prayers, oh, good 
people, good friends ! — when you come to that 
which names the littlc children, pause and take 
a charitable thought, if not for Agnes Trcvelyan, 
yet for many another woman who has no other 
hcritage — that the good God may grant to them 
to find again, at the end of many days, a sweet 
life by proxy to heal thcir bitter wounds. 

THE END. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

bis Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mater, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., G. Dar- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By ElkzA Meteyard. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. GladstÖne, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Vol. 1, 
8vo, with Portraits and above 100 other lUustrations, price 21s. 
elegantly bound, is how ready, The work will be completed in 
one more volume. 

•* This is the Life of "Wedgwood to the expected appearance of which I ref erred 
at BiiTBlem."—Extr0a from a Letter to the Autfior by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

•' This very beautiful book is the flrst of twp volumes which will contain that 
Iiife of Wedgwood which for the last flfteen y«ars Miss Meteyard has had in vlew, 
and to which the Wedgwood f amily, and all who have papers valuable in relation 
to its snbject, have been cordially contributina In bis admirable sketch of Wedg- 
wood, given at Burslem, it was to the publication of this biography that Mr. 
Gladstone looked forward with pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. 
To give their füllest value to the engravings of works of art which largely enrich 
the volame, the biography has been made by its publishers a choice specimen of 
their own art as book-makers. Neither care nor cost have been gnidged." — 
Examiner. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood' 
is an eventof importance in the sister spheres of literatare and art. The biographer 
of OUT great potter has more than ordinary fltness for the f tdfllment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramio 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individoal taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, anthentic, and well-arranged Information, and the well-balanced t 
etyle of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particolars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unosual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with ondoubting confldence that it will rank as a classic among biographies — an 
«xhanative work of the flrst rank in its schooL" — Moming Post, 

*' No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive Information, and a deep interest in her snbject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perf ection, have evidently been to her a labonr of love ; and ot 
the splrit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects mach credit on the house from which 
it is issued." — Dublin University Magazine. 

"The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused into her task a congenial spirit, a coltivated taste, and, in addition to 
flfteen years' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her book witha mass 
of private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
Information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adom the book." — The Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make us awate, so soon as we open tho 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic in- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufflcient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be fairly congratulated on having tumed 
out the best English book of the year on art" — Mactnillan's Magazine. 

" In this magniflcent volume we welcome one of the very noblestcontributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published, We place it at once and perma- 
nantly side by side with Bemard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto CeUini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard, A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
ßosweU, the greatest of all biographers." — Sun. 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMEA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with nnznerons beantifnl 

Colonred Illastrations. 428. Elegantly bomid. 

**ThiB ifl a Teryinterestiiig narratiTe. Mr. Ussher is one of tbe pleasanteat eom- 
panioQs we haye met with f or a long tima We haye rarely read a book of traTCb in 
which so moch was seen so rapidly and so easOy, and in which the eceaaerj, the 
antiqmties, and the people ünpreaeed the anthor's mind with such genttemao^ 
satisfaction. Mr. üsaher merited hia snccess and thia splendid monnment d bto 
trayels and pleasant explorationa** — TimeM. 

** This work does not yield to any recent book of trayels in ecztent and yariety of 
interest Its title, ' From London to Persepolis,' is well chosoa and higfaly soggei- 
tiy& A wonderf TÜ cham of association is snspended from these two points, andtlie 
trayeller goes alcmg its line, gatiiering link after link into his band, each gemaied 
with thooght, knowledge, specolation, and adyentore. The reader will feel tiiat 
in closing this memorable book he takes leaye of a treasory of knowledga Ths 
whole book is interesting, and its nnaffected style and qoick spiiit of oboeifatkn 
lend an nnf ailing f reshness to its pages. The iUnstrations are beantifid, and hay« 
been execnted with admirable taste and jodgment" — Post. 

"This work is in eyery way creditable to the anthor, who has jyrodnced a maas 
of pleasant reading, both entertaining and instractiye. Mr. üssher's joamey msy 
be deflned as a complete oriental grand toar of the Asiatie west-oentral district 
He Started down the Dannbe, making f or Odessa. Thence, haying dnly *■ done * um 
Crimea, he coasted the Circassian shore in a steamer to Poti, and from that to 
Tiflia This was the height of snmmer, and, the season being fayonrable, he uo » cd 
the Dariel Pass northwards, tomed to the east, and yisited the mountain fast ne s oca 
of Shamil's conntry, recently ccoiqnered by the Bnssians. Thence he retnmed to 
Tiflis by the old Persian proyince of Shiryan, along the Caspian, by Derfoend and 
the f amons flre-springs of Baku. From Tiflis he went to Onniri, and orer Ae 
frcmtier to Kars, and the splendid mins of Ani, and throngh the Rnssten territory 
to tiie Tnrkish f rontier fortress of Bayazid, stqpping by the way at EriTan and Ae 
great monastery of Etchmiadzin. From Bayazid he went to Van, and aaw all Ae 
Chief points of interest on the lake of that name; thence to Rtlia and Diarb^xr. 
From Diarbekir he went to Mosul by the ni^wr road, yisited Nineyeh, paid his 
respects to the winged boUs and all ou* old f riends there, and floated on his raft of 
inflated skins down the Tigris to Baghdad. From Mosnl he made an excmmon to 
the deyil-worshipping comitry, and another from Baghdad to HiUeh and the Btn 
Nimmd, or so-called Tower of BabeL After resting in the (dty of the Caü^iha, be 
f ollowed the track of his iUnstrions predecessor, Sindbad, to Baissora, only on boaid 
of a different craft, haying got a passage in the steamer Comet; and the Ri^iah 
monthly sailing packet took him from Bassora across the gnlf to Bnahira. From 
thence he went to Tehran oyer the ' broad dominions of the king of kinga,* stopiiing 
at all the interesting places, particailarly at Persepolis ; and from Tehran retonied 
home throngh Armenia by Trebisonde and the Black Sea"— >8(i<«rda|f Jteviem. 

''This is a book of trayel of which no reyiew can giye an adeqnate idea. The 
extent of comitry trayersed, the nmnber and beanty of the colonred iOastiatioaDa, 
and the good sense, hmnou*, and Information with which it aboonda, all tend to 
increase the anthor's jost meed of praise, while they render the critic^a taak all äie 
harder. We most, after all, tmst to oor readers to explore for themselyes the many 
X)oints of amnsement, interest and beanty which the book containa We can aaaare 
them that they will not meet with a Single page of dnlnesa The ooIoaTed 
iUnstrations are really perfect of iheir kind. Merely as a collection of Sfririted, well- 
coloored engrayings they are worth the cost of the whole yolmna** — Herald. 

''Mr. üssher went by the Dannbe to Ckmstantinople, crossed thence to Sebaatopc^ 
and passed throngh the Crimea to Eertch, and so on to PotL From Poti he went 
to Teflis, and made thence an excorsion to Gonib and Bakn on the Caspian. The 
record of this jonmey is the most interesting part of the book. Haying retnmed to 
Teflis, Mr. üssher yisited Gnmri and Kars, and went thence to Lake Van, and so by 
Diarbekr and Mosnl to Baghdad. From Baghdad he went to Babylon and Kerbda, 
and retnming to Baghdad, descended the riyer to Basra, and crossed to Boahire. 
Thence he went by Shiraz and Isfahan to Tehran, and retnmed to Earcq;ie by the 
Tabreez and Trebisonde ronta Tho reader will flnd the anthor of this pleasant 
▼olnme an agreeable companion. He is a good obseryei:, and describea irall what 

■eea.*' — Athenxum. 
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HISTORIC PICTÜRES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has pnbliBhed two entertaining YolnmeB of stndies from 
history. They are liyely reading. ' My aim,' he says, * has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if poBsible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been qoite saccessf al«i carrying out this Intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history — what, indeed, the author himself callB it, 
' Historie Pictures.' " — Times. 

*' These volnmes will be read with delight by those whose familiarity with their 
Bnbjects will leave them free to study the new and striking points of view in which 
they are set forth; and the pure taste and fervent feeling which adom them, whüe 
they will be most yalnable to such as have not an extensive knowledge of history, 
as a means of stimiilating their taste. No reader will lay down the book withont 
fe^Übog gr^efnl to &e gif ted mind which has thns employed its scanty leisnre, and 
hoping that Mr. BftOlie Cochrane may be indoced to continae researches prodactive 
of so mach proflt and such keen and rare pleasure." — Moming Pott. 

*' Mr. Baillie Cochrane has here employed his graceful and picturesque pen on 
some scenes from modern history. The reader yn\31 find valuable and pleasant In- 
formation in every pag&" — Moming HercM. 

''Mr. Cochrane giyes eyidence in his * HiBt(»io Hctnres ' of sufficient vividness of 
fancy and picturesqueness in description to make his Sketches very lively and 
agreeable to read." — Saturday Review. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Matfei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

"Two volnmes of interesting research." — Times. 

"Count Maffers work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface is 
dated from the ItaUan Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author having had the advantage of special Information not hitherto made public. 
The volumes must be read by all who would nnderstand the present position of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the value of history 
with the entertainment of a romajic&" — London Review. 

" These extraordinary volumes contain some of the most astounding revelations 
of bngand lif e and adventnre the world ever heard of. They savour so mach of the 
marvellous that nothing could indnce as to suppose that they were not wild legends 
bat for the references given to documents of unquestionable authority, and from 
which the narratives are chiefly taken. Let Coont Msiffei's two volumes be read as 
they ought, and assuredly will be, for their more than romantic adventnres and 
obvions truthful relations, and all trae-hearted Englishmen will for ever hold all 
parties associated with Italiaa brigandage in righteous abhorrence. In all respects 
the book is worthy of its distinguished author, and of the enterprising Publishing 
house from which it has issued." — Star. • 

" Count Ma.ffei'6 work is an authentic accoont of the Italian brigandage of our 
own day and its causes, for which ase has been made of the report presented by 
Commendatore Massari to the House of Deputies on the investigations of the 
special Commission charged by the Italian Government to report on the causes of 
brigandage. The second volume includes a report sent to the author by General 
Pallavacini on his last expeditions against brigands of the Southern provinces. 
'His book,' says Count Maffel, 'will perhaps destroy that stränge confusion of 
ideas so charitably kept np by the legitimist party, in order to give to the move- 
ment in the old kingdom of Naples the character of a civil war, and wiU point out 
by whose hand the reaction was kindled." — Examiner. 

" We recommend this work strongly to aU who are interested either in the hap- 

Einess of Italy or in the unholy misgovemment of the holy CathoUc Church of 
;ome." — Observer 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Caedinal 

WiSKMAN. 1 VOL SVO, ÖS. 

" A noble tribute to the great poet" — John Bull 

" This work is evidence of an exquisite reflnement of thooght and a Singular 
gracefulnessof inteUectoal expression, which it would be difflcult to equaL" — Obterver . 
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ADVENTÜRES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

B( )HXEO By Frkderick Botlb, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL 8vo, with 
IllutitrutionA. lös. bound. 

'* Mr. Doyle'H Adventures are very pleasant reading — Binart, lively, and indicatiTd 
of no HÜght amoant of bonhomie in tne writer." — Atfienteum. 

" Thiti i« an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal ot the conntry, made 
intimate friendahip with a large nomber of sayage chiefa, lived for somc time in a 
nativ« viUage, and haa given oa, in an entertaining and homoroiis style, a very 
livcly and ploaaant account of hia tri]p."—8atitrdap Review. 

"Tbo information containoil in Mr. Boyle's Adventorea haa the great adTantage 
of being rtH-ont, and certaiuly nothing can Rorpass the intereat ccmveyed in his 
imgea, which are writt«>n with spirit and clevemeaa The descriptions of the 
linbitH aud cuitoniH of the people, the climate of the conntry, witii its prodnctions 
animal au(i yo^otuble, and the nomberleas anecdotea of all kinds throoghoat the 
Tolunio, forni u work of great intereat and amtuement" — Obsenfer. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustace Cbcil. 1 voL 8vo. 14s. 

** Lord EuRtace Cecil haa aelected f rom yarioos jonmeys the points whieh most 
intereHtod him, and has reported them in an nnaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and \h carried oat with snccesa We are gratefol for a good deal of informa^ 
tion given with onpretending good sense." — Saturday Review. 

" The anthor of this work has eamed an honoorable place among noble anthors."* 
Athenxuin. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, ülustrated. 15s. 



li 



A very intereating work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yaohting voyage than that of the anthor of this volnme ronnd the rongh 
and rugped west coast of England« which forma the coasts of Comwall and Devon- 
shire. Tlie bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the flne 
old town of Bideford, Gnmard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fory of the storm, and gnides the mariner np 
Channel are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, mnst have yielded a considerable 
amomit of pleasure to those who for the flrst time visit these interesting connties. 
"We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the sftme good opinion of the work which we have X)ur- 
selves formed from its perusaL" — (M>*erver. 

" The title of his book ezplains very clearly the natm'e of its contents. These 
consist of a description of the scenery to be found on the south-west coast of this 
oüuntry, and an embodiment of such traditions, scattered verses, Äc., as its author 
has been enabled to collect Travelling with no special mania, geological, botani- 
cal, or otherwise, his book appeals to no narrow class of sympathies, but may hope 
for readers wherever is found a taste for pleasing Sketches of beautiful scenes or 
well-selected gossip conceming the persons or events who have rendered those 
scenes famous. Mr. L'Estrange writes sensn)ly and we'l, and has produced a book 
wliich may be read with advantage by many and with pleasure by all" — Sunday 
Times. 

" Mr. L'Estrange's courso seems to have led him from North Devon round by the 
Land's End and Scilly Isles to Plymouth, and the reader may well imagine how 
much of the beautiful and romantic, both in natural scenery and historic legend, 
such a voyage opened out. The writing is simple and natural Mr. L'Estrange 
teils things as he saw, me with, or heard them, with no effort at display or eCfect, 
and those who trust to his ^mges need not fear being disappointed We commend 
this handsomely got-up work to the attention of all desirous of pleasant Informa- 
tion upon a comparativei^- but imperfectly known portion of her Majesty's do- 
minions." — Era. 
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MY LIFE AND RECOLLEOTIONS. By the 

Hon. Grantlet F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
Among the other distinguished persona mentioried in thle work are : — Kings George 
IIL and IV., and William IV. ; Queens Charlotte, Caroline, and Victoria ; the 
Prince of Wales; the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Suasejc, Cambridge, d' Anmale, 
Wellington, Norfolk, Eichmond, Beaufort, Bedford, Devonshire, St. Albans, 
Manchester, Portland ; the Marquises of Anglesea, Buckingham, Downshire, 
Waterford, Tavistock, Londonderry, Clanricarde, Breadalbane, Worcester; 
Lords Mulgrave, Conynham, Clanwilliam, Wjmford, Palmerston, Bathurst, 
Cantelupe, Boden, Eldon, Grey, Holland, Coleraine, Eokeby, Munster, Chelms- 
ford, Ducie, Alvanley, Chesterfleld, Sefton, Derby, Vane, Mexborough, George 
Bentinck, Edward Somerset, Fitzclarence, Egremont, Count d'Orsay ; the Bishop 
of Oxford, Cardinal Wiseman ; Sirs Lumley SkeflSngton, William Wynn, Percy 
Shelley, Godfrey Webster, Samuel Romilly, Matthew Tiemey, Francis Burdett ; 
Messra Fox, Sheridan, Whitbread, Brummeil, Byng, Townsend, Bemal, Maginn, 
Cobden, Bright, O'Connell, Crockford, &c ; the Duchesses of Devonshire, Gor- 
don, Eutland, Argyle ; Ladies Clermont, Berkeley, Shelley, Guest, Fitzhardinge, 
ßury, Blessington, Craven, Essex, Strangford, Paget; Mesdames Fitzherbert, 
Coutts, Jordan, BiUington, Mardyn, SheUey, Misses Landon, Kemble, Paton, &c. 

" A book unrivaUed in its position in the ränge of modern literatura" — Times. 

" There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. The details of the au- 
thor's lif e are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimf ul of anecdote 
cannot but be successfuL" — Athemeum. 

" This work contains a great deal of amusing matter; and that it will create a 
Sensation no one can doubt Mr. Berkeley can write delightfully when he pleases. 
His volumes will, of course, be extensively read< and, as a literary venture, may be 
pronounced a success." — Post. 

" A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived f rom boyhood the lif e of a club-man, sportsman, and man of f ashion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his f riends into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. 
The book is füll of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they were 
related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — Spectator. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Hlustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

21 8., elegantly boünd. 

*' Haunted London is a pleasant book." — Atltenteum. 

" A very interesting, amusing, and instructive book. It is well illustrated by Mr. 
Fairholt" — Saturday Review. 

"Pleasant reading is Mr. Thombury's ' Haunted London ' — a gossiping, historical, 
antiquarian, topographical volume, amusing both to the Londoner and the country 
Cousin." — Star. 

" Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-äelds of 
old factions. The book overflows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Fairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest" — Notes and Queries. 

" As pleasant a book as well could be, forming a very handsome volume— an 
acquisition either for the table or the bookshelf. A capital title is * Haunted 
London '—for is it not haunted, this LoMon of ours? Haunted happily, by ghosts of 
memories that will not be laid. What f ootsteps have not traversed these cause- 
ways, inhabited these dwelling-houses, prayed in these churches, wept in these 
graveyards, laughed in these t^eatres? And of all these Mr. Thombmy dis- 
eourses — shrewdly, like an observant man of the world ; gracefully, like a skiUed 
man of letters ; lovingly, like a sympathizing f ellow-creature ; courtier and play- 
wright, Student and actress, statesman and mountebank, he has an eye for them 
alL Saunter with him down any street, and before you get to the end of it we 
wager you will be wiser than at starting— certainly you will have been entortained." 
— S.'in. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO AXNE, Editod from the Papera at Kiznbolton, by the Ddkb 
OF Maüchsster. Second Edition, 2 voIb. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 

** Th« Dake of Manchester ha« done a welcome serrice to the lover <si gossip aod 
■ecret history by pablishing theee f amily papera. Peraons who like to see greaüMss 
withoot the plameii and mail in which hiatory preeenta it, will aooept thesey<diimflR 
wilh hearty thankn to their noble editor. In them will be foand something new 
Mhoat numy men and women tn whom the reader can never cease to feel am inte- 
reat — mach aboat the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon— a 
fCreat deal aboat the loye affaira of Qaeen Elizabeth — eomething aboat Baoon, and 
(indirectly) alioat Hhaknpeare — more aboat Lord Essex and Lady- Bich — the voy 
Mtrange itory of Walter Montaga, poet, profligate, coartier, pervert, secret ag«it, abbot 
— many detiüls of the Civil War and CromweU'sGoyemment, andof the Bestoratioii— 
mach that i8 new aboat the Bevolation and the Settlement, the exiled Gomrt al St 
Germaina the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlboroogh, Üie in- 
trigae« of Dachesa Sarah, and the town llfe of flne ladies and gentlemen doring the 
days of Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip aboat the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beaaties, the rivalries of great wita, the qoarrela of gieat 
peera " — A themtum. 

** These volames are sore to ezcite cariosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from soarces which are not within eyerybody's reach." — Timet. 

** The public are indebted to the noble aathor for contribating, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat, many important docaments otherwise inaccessible to the histo- 
rical inqairer, as well as for the lively, pictaresqae, and piqaant Sketches of Coort and 
Society, which render his work powerfally attractiye to the general reader. The 
work contains varied Information relating to secret Coart intiigaea, nameroos nar- 
ratives of an exciting natare, and yalaable materials for aathentic history. Scareely 
any personage whose name flgared before the world doring the long period embraoed 
by the volames is passed over in silence." — Moming FotL 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London, ülustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 5s., bound. 

" We who read these memoirs mast own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandenr of his aims, and the extent of bis powers. His f riend Cariyto hemn thia testi- 
mony to his worth: — 'I call him, on the whole, the best man Ifaaveever, «fter trial 
enoogh, foand in this world, or hope to find.* A duunacter aadb. as ttiisis deeerving of 
study, and his life oaght to be writteo. Mr«. CHiphant haa andartalcen t^ work and 
has prodnced a biography of considerable meril Hie aathor fally onderstands her 
hero, and sets f orth the ineidents of faie eareer with the skiU of a praotised band The 
book is a good l)ook on a most interesting theme" — Times. 

*' Mrs. Oliphant's * Life of Edward Irving ' sapplies a long-felt desideratom. It is 
copiouB, eamest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetle skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fnlly sketched, bat exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, whidi leave a strong Impression." — Edinburgh Eanew. 

'* A truly interesting and most affecting mepaoir. Irving's life onght to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are f ew Uvea that will be faller of 
instraction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

" We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a 
book which few of any creed can read without c;ome profit, and still fewer will 
close without regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is 
worthy of the man. The jonmal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable 
records that was ever given to the public, and most be read by any who woold 
form a jnst appreclation of his noble and simple character."— jB/acincoocT « Äfoffaziiu. 
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EEMINISOENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. 168. 

" Mr. Lmnley'a bock, with all its sparkling eplsodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an Institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opiniona and shrewd and matore reflections." — Times. 

" Ab a rei>ertory of anecdote, we have not f or a long while met with anything at 
all comparable to theee unusually brilliant and most diversifled Reminiscences. They 
rereal Üa Twenty Years' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to os in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly— as it were, led by the 
button-hole — ^behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoymg and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introdace ua to all the stars — ^now singly, now in very con- 
BtellationB. They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
80 intimate of what haa really been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in thereception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au cowant with all the whims and oddities of the stränge world 
in which he fllls so high and responaible a position. Beading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more thaa we have ever known before of auch Queena of the Lyric atage as 
Pasta, Catalini, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini — of such light-f öoted f airies 
of the baUet as Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito — of such primi tenori aa Rubini, 
Mario, Ghirdoni, and Giuglini — of such baritonea aa Ronconi and Tamburini — or of 
euch bassi prof ondi aa the wondroua Staudigl and the mighty Lablache. Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takea us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great oomposers of the age, bring- 
ing ua face to face, as it were, among othera, with Roaaini, Mendelaaohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balfe, and Donizettl He leta us into the myateriea of his correspondence— 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — ^for, in his domgs, in his 
movements, in his negotiatlona, Sovereigna, Prime Miniaters, Ambaaaadora, and 
Oovemments are, tum by tum, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
interested ! Altogether, Mr. Lumley'a book ia an enthralling one. It ia written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully intereatmg throughout." — Sun. 

" Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley'a very attractive * Remmiscences of the 
Opera.' In the fashionable, dramatic, and literary ^rlds its cordial welcome is 
assured. It is a moat entertaining volume. Anecdote aucceeds to anecdote in thift 
pleasant book with delightful fluency." — Posi. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 

Authorized Enghsh Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 128. 

*' M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeare. 
M. Hugo Sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makea of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facta There ia high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which haa not hitberto been f oond in any portrait of 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreesble air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstancea." — Athenatmn. 

LIFE IN JAVA; WITH SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By Willum Bahbinoton D*Almeida. 2 vola. post 
8vo, with lllustrations. 21s., bound. 

** * Life in Java ' is both amuaing and inatructiv& The author aaw a good deal of 
ihe country and people not generally known." — Athenasum. 

" Mr. D'Almeida'a volumea traverse intereating ground. They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter." — Examiner. 

" A very entertaining work. The author haa given moat intereating pictures of the 
country and the peopla There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumea will rank among the best" — Post. 

A LÄDT'S VISIT TO MANILLA AND JAPAN. 

By Anna D*A. 1 vol., with lllustrations. 

*'■ This book is written in a lively, agreeable, natural style, and we cordiaUy recom- 
mend it as containing a f und of varied Information connected with the Far East, 
not to be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other volume with which 
we are acqnainted." — Press. 
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FEOM CADET TO COLONEL. The Recori of 

a Lifo of Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas Skatos, 
K.C.B. 2 vols. witli Illustrations, 2l8. (/b yoreniher.) 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS* SERVICE AMOXGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHOXDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell» CB. 1 voL 8to, 
with niustrations. 

" Major-General Campbell's book is oae of thrilling interest, and most be pr»- 
nouneed the moBt remarkable narrative of the present season.** — AChenaaun, 

THE DESTINY OF NAT10NS, as ixdicated 

IN Prophecy. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 1 vol. Ts, 6d. 

'^ Aniong the snbjects exx)ouiided by Dr. Cnmming in this interest'n^ Tolnme an 
The Little Hörn, or The Papacy; The Waning Crefwjent, Turkey; The Lo«t Ten 
Triben : and the Futore of the Jewa and Jodea, Af riea, France, Rassia. America, Gmt 
Britain, &c" — Obterver. "One of the most able of Dr. Cnmming's worka" — Mematger, 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEIMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prisen Matron, Author of " Femal© Ldfe in 
Prison." 2 vols, 2l8. 

" This narrative, as we can well belleve, is trothfnl in every important partieular— 
a faitliful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescoe. It is a book that onght tobe widdy 
reail" — Exammer. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. ÄIüter, WifS of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Muter« ISth (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 218. 

'' Mra Mater*8 travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instmction aad 
amusemeiit in a more than ordinary degree. The work has ihe interest of a romance 
added to that of history." — Athmsewn. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond tbe Great Wall of 
China. By George Fleming, Iklilitary Train. 1 voL royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Hlustrations. 

'* Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an nntrodden regioo to 
teil of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adTenture^ Bome oC 
theni revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 2 vols. 8vo. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

AND AMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c 1 voL 

demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
•' Dr. Mouat'8 book, whilst formlng a most important and valuable contribation 
lo ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader." — AtheHteun. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 69. 

'' A biography of the beautifnl and nnhappy Queen, more satisfactory tlian aay wo 
hive yet met with." — Daily Netrs. 
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THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Hlustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 

POINTS OF CONTAOT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. ös. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fredsika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howrrr. 2 vols. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By Henry Woodhead. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanagh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Beatrice," &c. 2 vols. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RüSSIAN ACXJUISITIONS ON THE CONPINBB OF InDIA 

AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Charles Arrivabenb. 2 vols. Svo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers fumished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbüry, 2 vols. Svo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHUROHES; or, 

THE PAPAOY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DöLLiNGER. Translated by W. B. Mac Cabe. Svo. 

CHEAP EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By 

Victor Hugo. The Authorized Copyright English Translation, 
Hlustrated by Millais. 5s., bound. 

'*The merits of * Les Miserables' de not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole, it abonnds page af ter page with details of uneqoalled beauty." — QuarterlyReview 
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AGNES. By Mr8. Oliphant, Author of " The Life 

of Edward Irving," &c., 3 vols. 

DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, Author 

of " Temptation, or a Wife's Perus," &c., 3 vola. 

FIDES, OE THE BEAUTY OF MAYENCE. 

Adapted from the German. By Sm Labcet.t.W8 Wbatatj^ Bart, 
3 vols. (In November.) 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By the Author 

of " Lost Sir Massingberd," &c., 3 vols. (In November.) 

OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adventures of a 

Queen's Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. W. Enollts, 93rd Satherland 

Highlanders, 3 vols. 
" This is a brisk, rattling story of mUitary life and Bnccess, by a writer who has 
peraonaUy seen mach of Üiat aboat which he writes, and can, moreover, write well 
abont that which he has personaUy seen. Wlth young soldiera * Oswald Hastängs* 
will be popnlar, and it will be heard of in drawing-rooms." — Athemeum, 

*' We cordially recommend this bock. It is a most admirable noveL The ad- 
ventnres of the hero are thrilling in the extreme."— ^oAit BtM. 

ANDREW RAMSAY OF ERROL. By the Author 

of "John Arnold," &c., 3 vols. 

** * Andrew Bamsay ' is a story qnite interesting enongh to ensm« •p&nxBßL'^'^ 
Athenaeum. 

** This book will be read with pleasore and proflt Its domestie scenes are drawn 
with pictaresqne effect." — Post. 

*' * Andrew Bamsay ' is a trathf ul sketch of real life. The characters are excellently 
drawn. " — Ob$erver. 

THE LADY OF WINBURNE. By Alice Kino, 

Author of " Eveline," &c., 3 vols. 

**ThiB work is mnch better than either of the anthor's former stories, pleasant as 
they were. Miss King gives os, in this book a very interesting plot, and keeps the 
interest alive wiih a well-sustained mvstery. If Miss King can go on improving at 
the rate evidenced by ' The Lady of Winbnme,' a day will come when she will not 
want troops of readers." — Examiner. 

WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis Hough, M.A. 

** One of the best, most interesting and enthraUing novels we have seen this season. 
The style is very animated, and sparkies with wit and hmnoor."— «Stm. 

" One of the most successful novels of the day. No one will commenoe the book 
withont flnishing it to the last letter." — Post. 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids," &c. 3 vols. 

** This is an admirable novel, as pnre and noble in motive and moral as it is 
interesting and affecting as a story. The delicate and reflned taste, the nnex- 
aggerated simplicity of style, and the fervom* and pathos which marked the former 
works of this lady, are all recognizable in ' The Pemberton Family.' ''—Post 

MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards, Author 

of " Barbara's History," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

"Neverhas theauthor'sbrilliant and vivacions style been more conspicnonsly 
displayed than in this very original and charming story." — JSim. 

ROSE AYLMER'S HOME. 3 vols. 

" There is clevemess in this novel, story and character." — AthensBum. 
" A very pleasant, clever, and natural tale." — Messenger. 
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CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. 

• " A more charming story, to cur taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compasB of a Single voIume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to natare — some tme to the highest natnre — and ehe has entangled them in a 
Story which keeps ns in suspense tUl its knot is happUy and gracef ully resolved ; 
while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sustained by an art of which it woold 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thos to render 
human natare so trnly, to penetrate its depths with such a searohing sagacity, and 
to illominate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the Standard of the Archbishop of York, we shoold expect that even he wocüd 
pronotmce 'Ohristian's Mistake ' a novel without a fanlt" — Times. 

" This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have 
from one*s bookseller, for it deserves a place in that Uttle coUection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of tiie comforts of a well-appointed home." — 
Examiner. 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By the Lady Emily Pon- 

BONBY, Author of " The Discipline of Life," &c. 3 vols. 

**■ A gracefol and reflned story, fall of gentle feeling and pore morality, It will 
be read with pleasare. There are some well-sketched characters in ^Violet 
Osbome.' Many readers will be able to endorse their likeness to real Ufa" — 
Athenaeum. 

CAERY'S CONFESSION. By the Author of "High 

Church," " No Chnrch," " Owen," " Mattie," &c. 3 vols. 

"This novel is eqaal to any former ones by the same author. The story is 
eleverly told, and is very original It can scarcely fall to be read with thoaghtfol 
interest It is very far above the average ran of novels, and deserves to find a 
longer life than is accorded to ephemeral works of flction." — Athenaeum. 

LISABEE'S LOVE STORY. By the author of 

" John and I," " Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

*^ This book is a very good one. There is real beauty in the title of ' lisabee's 
Love Story,' a tale so simple and idyllic in its natare that the Laoreate himself 
might have attered it in verse as companion to the 'Dora,' and ^Ghirdener'B 
Daaghter,' the *■ Enoch Arden,* and 'The Aylmer's Field.'" — Examiner. 

BEATRIOE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," " Adele," &c. 3 vols. 

'* 'Beatrice ' is a very interesting story, admirably constrocted. It is calocdated 
to increase Miss Eavana^h's repatation as a novehst It is very mnch sapericar 
in pOwer and in skilfal constraction to any of the aathor's f ormer works ; and 
the interest created by Beatrice Qordon is vivid and onflagging. Beatrice is 
the finest female character Miss Eavanagh has yet drawn." — Post 

BLOÜNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition, Revised, 3 vols. 

'' This book is well written. The story is interesting and fall of incident The 
accoonts of the varioos old families and family places are extremely weU done. 
The pictare of life at Hampton Coort is very good, and there is an amasing accoont 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.." — Athoiseum. 

OÖEAP EDITION OF ST. OLAVE'S, Illustrated 

by J. E. MiLLAis, R.A. Price Ös. bound, forming the New Volume 
of " Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Gheap Editions of 
Populär Modem Works." 

''This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for 
writing, as well as some ezperience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's' is 
the work of an artist. The whole book is worth readlng." — Athenäum. 

" A good noveL It is written with nnflagging ability, and is as even as it is 
clever. The author has determined to do nothhig short of the best, and has 
sacceeded,"— P(wt. 
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LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY.FO UBTH EDITION FOrt 1865 IS NOW BEAD7. 

Lodoe's Peeillob and Babonetaqe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, hononrs, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no werk has 
ever stood so high. It is puhlished under the especial patronage of Her 
Älajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
miinications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly Standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors, Independently of its füll and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the NobiUty. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary EoU of the House of Lords. 
EngUsh, Scotch, e»id Irish Peers, ia Üieir 

ordere of Precedenca 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective liat of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood RoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have lef t 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Somames of aU the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Blshops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonlea 

The Baronete^e alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Sumames assmued by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsnally bome by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Conunoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own ChristiaQ and 
their Husband's Snmamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Enight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the snbjeot" — Spectator 

'^ A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a mostnseful publication." — IHma. 

" A wörk of great value. It is the most f aithf ul record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Post. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peeraga It ia the Standard 
authority on the subject." — Herald. 
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NOW TS COÜBSE OP PITBLICATION, 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

FOFTJLAE MODERN WOBES, 

ILLUSTRATBD BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT. LBECH, BIRKET POSTER, 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 

Each in a siiigle voIume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



VOL. I.— SAH SLICK'S NATTTBE AND HUMAIT NATTIEE. 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett*s Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtlesa be a very successful underiaking. 
' Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attiuctive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.'* — Post. 



YOL. II.— JOHir HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high apirit, and written 
with great ability. TMs cheap and haudsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from 
liand to band as a gift book in maiiy households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of tliis most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his liistory is no ordinary book. It is a full-length Portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughJy English 
one, The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are fuU of graphic 
power and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and 
better."— Äco^Äwa». 

" The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautifuUy painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
theirchildren ; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching."— ,<<<Äen<»i*i». 



VOL. III.— THE CEESCENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witfi 
which its descrlptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting chiuins ia 
its reverent and serious spirit." — Quarterly Jteview. 

"K book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than *Thc 
Crescent and the Gross '— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque." — Sun. 



VOL. IV.— NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh*s best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tendemess, are commanded by 
her which are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end 
were we to specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 
• Nathalie * high among books of its class."— Athenäum. 

[COlTTIirUED ON THE POLLOWINQ PAOES.j 



HÜRST AND BLACKErrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINTJED). 
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VOL. T.— A WOMAH'S THOUGHTS ABOÜT Wi 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of souud counsel. It is one of the most senaibie works of its kind, well- 



written, true-hearted, and alt(^ther practicaL Whoever wishes to give advioe to a 
youDff lady may thank the author for means of doing 90"— Sxmmimer. 

*' These thoughts vre worthy of the eamest andenlightened mind, the lA-embnuniig 
charity, and the well-earned reputi^on of the author of ' John w*iifc» * "—HÖnM. 



VOL. VI.— ADAM GBAEHE OF MOSSGRAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

** ' Adam Graeme' is a stoiy awakening genuine emotions of intearest and deli^t bj 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essentiiü attributes of Christian virtue» their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiflü manifestations in hfe« with a deucacy, a power, and a truth whidi 
can hardly be surpassed."— Po»«. 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICX'S WISE SAWS 
AJSTD MODERN DTSTANCES. 

" We haye not the slightest intention to critidse this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Soott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginalily of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of uniyCTsal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the yery 
best spedmens of light literature that ever have been written."— IfeMen^er. 



VOL. VIIT.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 

OF THE LAST FOTTR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Rome and its ecdesiastical soyereigns, by an eloquent Ro- 
man Gatholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and^^gcniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
äre most conscientiously opposed to eyery idea of human infiillibility represented in 
Papal domin&tion.'*— Athenäum, 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes trom her own oonvio- 
tions, and she h^ .the power not only to oonceiye clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effectiye and yigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect."— 
Athenäum. 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COTTST STTBUBB. BT lEIOH HÜHT 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to thosa 
who havea loye for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner, 

** A more agreeable and entertaiiüng book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his reminisceuces of Johnson."— Oft^^rver. 



VOL. XL— MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** Werecommend all who are in search of a fasciuating noyel to read this work fbr 
Ihamselyes. They will find it well worth their while. There are a fireshness and orinn- 
*Uty about it quite charming, and there is a certain noblcness in the treatment bou of 
''^fiment and incident which is not often to\md.**-~Atheiumtm. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JTJDÖE. BY SAM SLICK 

"The publications included in this Library bave all been of good quality, man^give 
information while they entertain, and of tbat class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial i^ention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in eax^h volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see a 
regimeut of books in handsome uniform." — Examiner. 

VOL. XIII.— DAEIEN. BY ELIOT WAEBTJRTON. 

*' This last production of the author of ' The Grescent and the Gross ' has the same 
Clements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Globe. 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE; OB, DOMESTIC. 
ANNALS OE THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BÜRKE, Ulsteb Kixq op Arms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and auy oue 
may be read in half an hoMr."— Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIBD OE NOBLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND.'» 
The Laird of Norlawfolly sustains the author's high reputation."— /S^umiay Times. 



VOL. XVI.— THE EITGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and fuU of oppor- 
tune instruction." — The Times. 



VOL. XVIL— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
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Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax' 
one of the most populär works of the day." — Post. 



VOL. XVIIL— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

*' Nothiiig can be more interesting than Miss Freer*s story of the lifo of Jeanne 
D' Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po«^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HXTNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF «MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

" We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the populär authoress of * Margaret and her Brideamaids/ If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place betweeu ' John Halifax ' and ' The Gaxtons.* "—Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sebjeant at Law. 

'* A work of Singular interest, which can never fall to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition iucludes the true story of the Colleen Bawn." Illustrated News. 

VOL. XXL— ADELE. BY JULIA XAVANAGH. 

" * A6h]e * is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
füll of delicate character v^TStm^**—AtheiuBum, 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LffiRMY 

(OONTINUBD).* 

VOL. XXU.— STÜDIES FSOK UFE. 

BT THE AUTHOE OP *« JOHN HALIFAX, GEXTLEMAX.- 
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* These* Studie« fromIire'a]«ieiDariaU>tefoTgnp1ncpove^ The 

book will not diminish the rqmtatkm et the acoompliäiedaatlicM'.'' — Salmrdag Reritm. 

YOL. XXIIL— OEAHBMOIHEE'S HÖHET. 

** We oommeud 'Gnuidmother^i Money ' to leaden in aearcli dt % fcood nofid. The 
chmcteri are tme to homan natore, the stofy is interesting; and there vk throngliMa 
a healthj tone of foonaxj"—Atheiutum. 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOÜT D0CT0B8. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESO. 

"* L&t^3^\fv^hoo^Lr—Äthe1unM. "A book tobe read and re-read; fit for the stadj 
aa well aa the drawing-room table and the drcolatnii^ Kbrary.** — LanecL 

VOL. XXV.— HO CHÜE^ 

** We advise au who have the opportonity to xcad tfais bodc It ia well worth the 

VOL. XXVI.— HI8TBESS AHD HAID. 

BY THE AUTHOE OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTUMAN." 

" A good wholeaome book, gmoeftillTwritten, and aa pleasant to readas it is instniet- 
ive." — Athen<Bum. ** A dianning taJe chumingly told. All the dKuactem are dnwn 
with life-like natonlneM."— Herald. ** The spmt of the wbole book is exeeüent. U 
is written with the same troe-hearted eamestness aa * John rtalifax ' '—Hxawümer. 



VOL. XXVn.— LOST AHD SAYED. 

BY THE HON. MES NOETON. 

** * Loflt and Sared ' will be read with eager interesL It is a Tigoroas noveL"— Trao. 
** A novel of nre exoellence ; f^nesh in its thoogfat, uid with a hnre sool speakin; 
thronet it. It is Mn Norton's best prose work. — jEmmiaer. 



VOL. XXVLII.— LE8 HISERABLES. BYVICTOE HUGO. 

AtTTHOEISED COPYBIGHT ENGLISH TEANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Misiirables ' do not merelr oonsist in the'cono^tion of it as a 
whole • it abounds. page after page, with detaÜB of unequaUed beauty . in dealior with 
all the emotions, doubts, feara, which go to make up oor common homanitj. M. Victor 
Hogo has stamped upon every page the haU-mark (^ genios."— Qaarfer/jr Eevitw. 

VOL. XXDL— BABBAEA'S HI8T0ET. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWAEDS. 

** It is not often that we Ught npon a novel of so mnch merit and interest «'S 
' Barbara's Histoiy.' It is a work oonapicuous for taste and literazT- cattnre. It U a 
▼erv graoefnl and charmiug book, with a well-managed stoiy, clear^-cot charafCters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especiallv «pariüe 
with repartee. ■ It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so ne intend it."— TV'm^. 

VOL. XXX.— iSra OF THE EEV. EDWAEB XEVIHG. 

BY MES OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most int^'esting theme."— Times. 

** A truly interest inir and most affectingmemoir. Irving's life oocfat to hare a nicfae 
inevery galleiy of religious biography. There are few lires that wiü be foller of in- 
stmction, interest, and oonsolation." — ScUurdap Seview. 

** Urs Oliphant's Life of Irving snpplies a long-felt desideratnm. It is copioa». 
eamest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is not only fuÖy sketched, bat 
exhibited with many broad, ^v-werfol, and Iife>like tonches, whicn leave a stitniK im* 
Vn»aäeiaJ*—Edii^nirgh Bevtew. 



